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OF ‘THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


“And thou shalt know the Lord.—Hos, ii. 20. 

_ Tuere can be no cordial obedience to God by those 
who are ignorant of him; the language of such per- 
sons will be like that of Pharaoh. (Exod. v. 2.) Itisa 
- false maxim of those who say, “ignorance is the mo- 
‘ther of devotion ;” it is so far from being true, that it 
is the parent of superstition and idolatry—there can 
be no grace without knowledge, no faith without it ; 
the object must be known, or it cannot be tightly be- 
lieved in.. The blind man’s answer tp’Christ’s ques- 
tion is a wise one. (John ix. 36°3§) The Gentiles, - 
who are deseribed as suck who know not God, are 
also said to be without hope, and without God in the 
world; without hope in God and of good things from 
him now, and without hope of the resurrection of the 
dead, a future state, and enjoyment of happiness in it ; 
(1 Thess. iv. 5. 13.) an unknown object of love; an 
unseen person may—“ whom having not seen we 
Jove ;” but an unknown person cannot be truly and 
cordially loved ; God must be known, or he cannot be 
loved—where ignorance reigns, noe good thing dwells. 

Now, I. Let it be observed, that persons in a na- 

tural and unregenerate,state are destitute of divine 

knowledge ; the time before conversion is a time of 
ignorance. Acts xvii. 30, 

1. Sin hath deprived us of communion with God, 
«VOR. We B 
- ° - » 
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‘ corrupted our nature, and darkened our understand- 
ings. (Eph. iv. 18.) This is the state and case of all 
men before conversion ; they are not only dark, but 
darkness itself, till they are made light in the Lord. 

2. This ignorance is increased by a course of sin- 
ning. Man naturally i is in darkness ; and continues 
in it, and walketh in darkness ; and by a habit and 

custom in sinning, increases the darkness in his mind. 
. 8. There is in many an affected ignorance, which 
is very criminal ; they are willingly ignorant, as the 
apostle says of the scoffers who shall arise in the last 
time; or rather, they are unwilling to understand 
what they might: they know not, nor will they un- 
derstand ; they walk in darkness, they do not choose 
to make use of, but shun the means of knowledge, 
and shut their eyes against all light and conviction ; 

‘they do not care to come to the light, and love dark- 
ness rather a. ta With such as these wisdom 

. expostulates. Vv. i. 22. 

4. Some, because of their sinful lusts they indulge 
themselves in, and their contempt of the means of light 
and knowledge, and the stubborn choice they make 
of error and falsehood, are given up to judicial blind- 
ness and hardness of heart; as many among the hea- 
then; (Rom. i. 28.) and the Jews who rejected Jesus 
the Messiah against all light and evidence, hada spi- 
rit of slumber given them ; (Rom. xi. 8.) and the fol- 
lowers of antichrist, who received not the love of 
the truth, had a strong delusion sent them to believe 
a lie ; (2 Thess. ii. 11.) others have been left under the 
power of Satan, the same with the power of darkness. 
2Cor.iv.4.) | 

Now whilst men are in this state of pipe they 
are ignorant. 

1. OfGod, his sain: and perfections ; vy thonist 
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they may by the light of nature, and from the works 
of creation, know that there is a God, and some of his 
perfections, as his wisdom, power, and goodness, 
which manifestly appear in them; yet not so as to 
glorify him as God, nor so as to preserye them from 
the worship of other gods before him. 

2. They are ignorant of Christ, of his'person and 
offices, and of the way of life and salvation by him; 
as they know neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the 
distinction between them, so not the concern that 
each have in the salvation of men. The way of peace 
they know not, how God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself. 

3. They are ignorant of the Spirit of God; (John 
xiv. 17.) neither his person nor his office, as a sancti- 
fier and comforter ; nor the operations of his grace on 
the souls of men; Nicodemus, a master in Israel, 
could not conceive this. (John iii. 8, 9,) Nor can ana- 
tural man either receive or know the things of the 
Spirit of God. 1 Cor, ii. 14. 

4, They are ignorant of themselves, and of their 
state and condition by nature ; they think themselves 
rich and increased with goods, when they are wretch- 
ed, miserable, &c.; they reckon themselves alive 
without the law, in a good condition—and are upon 
the brink of ruin, like a man on the top of a mast 
asleep, or in the midst of the sea, insensible of danger. 

‘5. They are ignorant of sin and the sad effects of it : 
if they have any notion of the grosser sins of life, and 
the evil of them, they do not know that lust in the 
heart is sin; nor the evil of indwelling sin and corrupt 
nature ; nor consider that the wages of sin is death. 

6. They areignorant of the sacred Scriptures, and the 

_ truths contained in them ; though they are plain to them 
B2 
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that understand, and right to them that find knowledge, 
(Prov. viii. 9.) yet they are like a sealed book to carnal 
men, whether learned or unlearned; the one cannot 
read thenr because sealed, and the other because he 
is not learned. 

II. In every regenerate person there is a knowledge 
of God and of divine things; the new creature or new 
man is renewed in knowiedge, Ke. (Col. iii. 10.) 
Observe, 

i. The object of it, God. : 

1.-There is a kiiowledge of God by the light of ~ 
nature, through the works of creation, which shew 
his eternal power and godhead, declare his glory, and 
display his wisdom and goodness; and through the 
works of Providence, by which he has not left himself 
‘without a witness of his being and beneficence; and 
though these ways and works are past finding out, 
and a small portion of them ‘is known by men, yet 
something of God is to be known by them, and that 
he is, as Jethro said, “greater than all gods;” but 
then such knowledge was always insufficient to teach 
men the true worship of God, and influence them to 
it—notwithstanding this, either they did not worship 
him at all, or ignorantly worshipped him; that is, not 
in aright way and manner. (Rom, i. 21—28.) Nor 
was this light and knowledge sufficient to point out 
to them the true way, how incensed Deity may be 
appeased, or sinners be reconciled to God. Nor was 
it sufficient to assure them of a future state of happi- 
ness, and describe what that is. Life and immor- 
- tality are only truly brought to light by the gospel. 

2. There isa epawiseee of God by the law, the 
law of Moses, the moral law; though this came by 
“Moses, it was of God, and shews what’ is his good 

¢ perfect will; it is a transcript ve his nature, his 
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. justice, and: holiness; but then it only gives know- 
ledge of him as a lawgiver, who is able to save and 
to destroy. The ceremonial law was indeed a shadow 

. of good things to come by Christ ; its sacrifices pre- 
figured the sacrifice of Christ ; it was the Jews’ school- 
master that brought them to Christ, and directed them 
to him. 

3. There is a knowledge of God which comes by 
the gospel, the doctrine of grace and truth, that is 
by Christ, who lay in the bosom of his Father, and 
has declared him, his person, his nature, his grace, 
his mind and will to men; God has spoken byjhis 
Son, and made the largest discovery of himself by 
him ; and makes use of the ministers of the gospel 
to give the light of the knowledge of God in the face 
or person of Christ. This isa knowledge which is 
attended with faith in God as a covenant God in 
Christ; it is a fiducial knowledge, such as know’ his 
name, put their trust in him ; and having knowledge 


of him as their portion and exceeding great reward, 


_ they hope in him for what they want in time, and for 
happiness with him hereafter: and such knowledge 
always includes in it love to God, and the most cor- 
dial affection for him; ‘‘ he who loyeth not, knoweth 
not God;” (1 John iv. 8.) for ifhe knew him, he could 
not but love him. Such knowledge is accompanied 
with a filial fear and reverence of God; where there 
is no knowledge of God, there is no fear of God : but 
where there is knowledge of God, of his grace and 
goodness, and of his pardoning mercy in Christ, men 
fear the Lord and his goodness, (1 John ii. 3.) for 
such only may be said to be “filled with the know- 
ledge of his will, &c. (Col. i. 9,10.) Anda know- 
ledge attended withsuch gracesand fruits ofrightcous- 
B 3 
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ness may be called saving knowledge ; ‘that is; salva- 
tion is annexed unto it, rp follows upon it. John 
xvii, Se 

Now this knowledge of God may be considered as 
respecting the three Divine Persons in the Godhead 
distinctly. .1 John v. 7 

i. Every renewed soul has a knowledge of God 
the Father, “I write unto you little children,” says 
the apostle, (1 John ii, 13.) ““because ye have known 
» the Father,” the Father of Christ, and their, Father 
in Christ. (John xx. 17.) _ And this relation is made 
known to them, as children are taught to know their 
Father: and this the saints know by the Spirit of 
adoption sent down into their hearts, crying Abba, 
Father; and witnessing to their spirits that they are 
the-children of God. They. have knowledge of him 
as their covenant-God in Christ, who has blessed them 
with all covenant-blessings, with the sure mercies of 
David; with’ justification by the righteousness: of 
Christ, pardon of sin for his sake, reconciliation and 
atonement, adoption, and every other blessing ; the 
knowledge of all which draws out their hearts in 
thankfulness to the Father of Christ, in“love to him, 
and praise of him, Eph. i. 3,4. Rom.v. 11. Psal. 
ciii, 1—3. ; 

ii, Every renewed soul has knowledge of Christ the 
Son of God, (John xvii. 3.) where the “only true 
God,” designs God ‘the Father, yet not to the’ exclu- 
sion of Christ the Son of God, for he is expressly 
called the “true God” also, (1 John v. 20.) and 
“eternal life” is‘ made to depend equally upon the 
knowledye of the one as upon the knowledge of the 
‘other. Now, truly gracious souls have such a know- 
ledge of Christ,‘as to venture their'souls on him, com- 
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mit their all unto. him, and look to him for salvation, 
and trust in him for it. They have knowledge of 
him in all his offices, as their prophet to teach and 
instruct them ; as their priest, who by his sacrifice 
has made atonement for their sins, and by his inter- 
cession pleads for every blessing for them; and as 
their king, to rule over them, protect and defend 
them ; and they become willingly subject to his com- 
mands and ordinances, and esteem all his precepts 
concerning all things to be right. 

1. It is an affectionate knowledge, or a knowledge 
joined with love and affection to Christ. 

2. It is a knowledge of approbation, they approve 
of him above-all other. lovers, and above all other 
saviours ; they reject all others, and say. “ Ashur shall 
not save us;” we will have no regard to our works, 
duties, and services, as saviours ; but they say of him 
as Job did, “‘ Though he slay me,. yet will I trust in 
him—he also shall be my salvation ;” I will have no 
other. Job xiii. 15, 16. ; 

3. Their knowledge of him is. confidential ; they 
know his name, his nature, his abilities, his fulness, 
and suitableness, and therefore they put their trust in 
him, and trust him with all they have, and for all they 

- want. 

4, Their knowledge af him is experimental, they 
have their spiritual senses exercised on him; they see 
the Sen).and believe on him; see the glories of his 
person, the: riches of his grace, &c.. They hear his 
voice with pleasure and delight, the voice of his 

_ gospel, so as to understand it, approve of it, and dis- 
tinguish it from. the voice of a stranger; they feel, 
_they handle him, the word of life by faith, lay hold on 
- him and retain him ; they taste that the Lord is gra- 
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cious, and savour the things which be of Christ and 


not of men. 
5. Their knowledge of Christ is appropriating : it 


does not lie in generals but in particulars, they know: . 


him themselves and for themselves; they do not only 
say as the Samaritans did, (John iv. 42.) but that 
he is their Saviour. and Redeemer; and say with 
Thomas, “‘ My Lord and my God ;” and with the 
apostle Paul, “ Who loved me, and gave himself for 
me;” and with the church, “ My beloved is mine, 
and Lam his.” John xx. 28. 

iii. Every renewed soul has knowledge of the Spirit 
of God. (John xiv.17.) Such as are renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, have a knowledge of him as a 
Spirit of conviction and illumination, he having con- 
vinced them, and having had the eyes of their under- 
standings enlightened by him as a Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Christ. They 
have knowledge of him as the Comforter, who com- 
forts them by shedding abroad in their hearts the 
love of the Father and of the Son; by opening and 

‘applying the exceeding great and precious promises 
of the gospel, and by taking the things of Christ and 
shewing them to them, and their interest in them. 
They have knowledge of him also as the Spirit of 
adoption, who manifests to them their interest of this 
blessing ; and not only by his witnessing do they 
know their relation to God as children, but also by 
their being led by him out of themselves to Christ. 

_ (Rom. viii. 14—16.) Moreover, they have know- 

ledge of the Spirit as a “Spirit of grace and of sup- 
plication,” who first works grace in the soul, and 
then draws it forth into act and exercise; and perhaps 
there is no season in the Christian life in which this 
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grace is more drawn forth into exercise than when in 
prayer, public and private, under the influence of the 
Spirit of supplication. 

To this head, of the object of knowledge, all divine 
things may be reduced that are knowable, that are to 
be known or should be known by the Christian: there 
_are some things that-are not to be known ; there are 

some things which angels know not, yea, which the 
human soul of Christ knew not in his state of humi-. 
Jiation : this is not to be called ignorance but ne- 
science, or non-knowledge. ‘‘ Secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God; but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and -our children. for ever.” 
(Deut. xxix. 29.) The former we should not curi- 
ously search into, as not belonging to us, nor should 
we exercise ourselves in things too high for us, and 
which are out of our reach, nor should we séek to 
be wise above what is written ; the latter we should 
study the knowledge of, and to improve therein, even 
the knowledge of the several truths and doctrines of 
-the gospel, so as to try and know the things that 
differ, and to approve the more excellent. 
ii. The nature and properties of this knowledge : 
1. This knowledge is practical ; the mere theory 
of any science, unless reduced to practice, is of little 
avail; men may have all knowledge that is notional- 
and speculative, and yet be nothing ; a profession to 
know God and Christ, and in works to deny them, is 
far from being saving knowledge ; such who walk as 
other Gentiles do, have not truly. learned Christ; the 
-gospel of the grace of God,-when it comes with power, 
“teaches men to deny vigedliness)? &e. 
2. It is of a soul-humbling nature ; asthe instances 
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of Job, Isaiah, and the apostle Paul shew; whereas 
other knowledge puffs up, makes men conceited, 
proud, haughty, and overbearing. 

8. It is pleasant, savoury, and satisfying ; he that 
increaseth natural knowledge, increaseth sorrow, for 
the more he knows, he finds he knows less than he 
thought he did; and this gives him pain, that his 
knowledge is so small; and his larger knowledge .at- 
- tracts the envy of others, and raises an opposition to 

him; but an increase of spiritual knowledge yields 
him joy, peace, and comfort; hence we read of the 
savour of the knowledge of Christ, and of the savour 
of his good ointment ; and of his name being as oint- 
ment poured forth, which emits a more fragrant and 
delightfal smell. 

\» 4. This knowledge is excellent, yea, super-excel- 
lent; the apostle Paul “counted all things but loss — 
for the excellency of it ;” (Phil. iii. 8) it is to be 
preferred to gold and silver, to jewels and precious 
stones, and all desirable things; it far excels all other 
kinds of knowledge. What if a man had knowledge 
of all the heavenly bodies, and of whatsoever is in the 
heavenly bodies, and of whatsoever is in the bowels 
of the earth, or dwells upon it, or grows out of it, so 
that he could with Solomon speak of trees and their 
nature, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
grows out of the wall; it would be nothing in com- 
parison of the knowledge of Christ, since to know him 

-is life eternal. 

5. This knowledge indeed is but imperfect in this 
life; those that know most only know in part, yet 
is progressive; there is such a thing as growing in 
grace, and in the knowledge of Christ; the light of. 
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saints is an increasing one, “‘the path of the just is 
as the shining light.” They that know the Lord shall 
follow on to know him. 

6. There are various means which should be made 
use of for the increase of this knowledge, such as 
reading the Scriptures, which are profitable for doc- 
trine, and for instruction in righteousness ; constantly 
and diligently searching into them; waiting at wis- © 

- dom’s gates, and watching atthe posts of her doors, 
which is the way to find wisdom and get understand- 
ing. Great is the encouragement given to make use © 
of such a method. Conversation with wise and good 
men, for he that walketh with wise men shall be 
Wise—grow wiser and wiser. Lastly, Fervent prayer, 
. Prov. ii. 2. 5. Matt. xvi. 17. 





OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust. 
34 Ps. xi. 4. 
_ Trust and confidence signify the same thing, whe- 
ther with respect to God or men; to trust in men, is 
to confide or put confidence in them ; and so to trust 
in God is to place confidence in him; and generally 
in all places where to trust in God is mentioned, the 
Latin versions are, to confide-in him. 
_ I. What confidence signifies, and the sense in 
‘which it is sometimes taken, and to be treated ofhere. 
1. It is sometimes used for a profession of religion, 
taken up in the name and strength of Christ. (Heb. 
iii. 6—14.) A profession of religion is not to be taken 
up hastily ; and when it is taken up, should be mend 
a with a holy courage and confidence. 
2. It sometimes signifies that alacrity in which 
men engage in any branch of religious service, and 
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continue in it with boldness and intrepidity ; (Phil. i. 
14.) boldness in the ministry of the word is a neces- 
sary qualification for a preacher ; the apostle was sen- 
sible of this ; (Acts iv. 13—20.) and so private Chris- 
tians, in every branch of religious service, should 
exercise an humble boldness, and a stedfastness in all 
the duties of religion—placing their confidence in the 
Lord—not fearing a-lion in the way, or in the streets ; 
nor solicitous what will be the issue and consequence — 
of their persisting in the way of their duty—Daniel 

and his companions were examples. 
_ 8. Sometimes confidence with respect to. God in- 
prayer is designed; (Eph. iii. 12) through Christ the 
Mediator, and faith in him, souls may come to God 
with great freedom and liberty. (1 John v. 14.) Holy ~ 
boldness and confidence is consistent with reverence 
of God and submission to his will. 

4. Trust or confidence in God maybe considered, 
as it has a connexion with the grace of faith; faith is 
sometimes expressed by it; (2 Cor. iii. 4.) it is at 
least a fruit and effect of it. 2 Tim. i. 12. 

II. The objects of it. 

First, There are objects from which ‘we are de- 
horted from putting our trust in: 1. Idols; trust in 
which, and in things belonging to them, may be 
called idolatrous and superstitious confidence. (Jer. 
vii. 4, 14.) 2. Men; trust in whom may be called 
human confidence ; and which is not to be placed, no, 
notin the greatest of men, even not in whole nations; . 
strong and mighty. (Isa. xxx: 2.) 3. All outward 
means for safety in times of trouble and danger are 
of no avail, and are false things, to be trusted in; 
some trust in chariots, and some in horses, (Mic. vii. 
3.) 4, Self is another object not to be trusted in, on 
more accounts than one; and trust in which may be 
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_ called self-confidence; as when men trust in their 
wealth, and. make gold their hope, and say to the fine 
gold, Thou art my confidence. (Prov. xi. 28.) Nor 
should a man trust in his wisdom. (Prov. iii. 5.) Nor 
should a man trust in his strength, not in his natural 
_ strength, as Samson; nor in his moral strength, to 
‘perform that which is morally good, to do which, he 
wants both knowledge and strength of himself; nor 
even the good man should not trust in his spiritual 
strength; since without Christ he can do nothing. 
(Prov. xxviii. 26.) é; 
' Secondly, The true and proper objects of trust and 
confidence are Jehovah, Father, Son, and Spirit, the 
true God, the God of our salvation. Ps. Ixv. 5. 

i. Jehovah the Father; both as the God of nature 
and providence, and as the God of all grace: as the 
former, men are to trust in him to uphold them in 
their beings, to give them all the necessaries of life; 
to preserve them in life, and to protect them from all 
enemies and dangers, and to enable them to do the 
_ work of their generation according to his will. And- 

as the latter, to supply them with his grace, to give 
them more grace to help them in ‘every time of need ; 
to be their God and guide in life even unto death, 
and through it, and bring them safe to his everlasting 
kingdom and glory. And being satisfied of their in- 
terest in him as their covenant-God and Father in 
Christ, they may be confident: 1. Of his love to them, 
and of the continuance of it. 2. Of the faithfulness of 
God in the fulfilment of his promises: he is faithful 
that has promised, and will never suffer his faithful- 
ness to fail. 3. Of the grace of God to supply all 
_ their wants, of which they may be confident, since. he 
is the God of all grace, the author and giver of it, the 
‘ ¢ 
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fountain and source of it, and every supply of it. (Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 1].) 4. Of his power to keep and preserve 
them to eternal glory and happiness; and of this 
they may be confident, since he is able to keep them 
from falling; and his hand is not shortened that he 
cannot save. 

2. Jehovah the Son is the object of the saints’ trust 
and confidence. (Ps. ii. 12.) Now trust and confi- 
dence are to be cnet on Christ, not merely as the 
second and instrumental cause of happiness, but. as 
the first and sole cause of it, he being the author, 
cause, and captain of eternal salvation—his salvation 
is suitable, complete, and perfect; nor is there salva- 
tion in any other. 2, In his righteousness: a_strong ~ 
act of trust and confidence in Christ and his righteous- 
ness is exercised by the church in Isaiah xlv. 24, 25. 
Christ is, with great confidence and strength of faith, 
called “the Lord our righteousness ;” and Phil. iii. 
4—9.. 8. In the grace of Christ, and the fulness of it 
in him, for the supply of all wants.. 2 Tim. ii. 1 

8. Jehovah the Spirit is also the object of the trust 
and confidence of believers, as he is the Spirit of grace 
and of supplication: as the Spirit of grace, they trust 
in him to communicate more grace to them, to in- 
crease what is in them, and to draw it forth into lively _ 
exercise; and as the Spirit of supplication, in whom 
they confide for his help and assistance.in prayer, and 
for his prevalent intercession for them, according to the 
will of God, and as the Spirit of counsel and might, 
to direct and guide them, and to strengthen them 
with all might in the inward man; they exercisefaith | 
and trust in the Spirit of God likewise, for the carrying 
on and finishing his own work of grace in the heart. 

III, The encouragement there is to trust in the 
Lord, and that for all things and at all times. 
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First, There is encouragement to trust in God for 

all things. 
_ 1, All things are of him : that is, all good ‘hinged in 
nature, Providence, and grace: all good things in na- 
tare. (Acts xvii.25.) All things in Providence are at 
his disposal. (Rom, xi. 36.) And all things in grace; 
all the blessings of grace ; as reconciliation, peace, 
pardon, righteousness, life, and salvation, 2 Cor. v. 18 ; 
and all the gifts of grace. James i. 17,18. 

2. All good things are promised by God to his peo- 

_ple;. the covenant of grace is ordained in all things, 
and is full of exceeding great and precious promises, 
suited to the cases and circumstances of good men. 

3. God keeps back no good thing he hath promised, 
and which he knows is for their welfare. (Ps. Ixxxiv, 
11,12.) They are bid to ask, and it is promised it 
shall be given. Ps. cxlv. 16—19. 

4. God gives all things freely to his people; ‘‘ Who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed to 
him again?” . No man can be beforehand with God; 
with Christ he “freely gives all things.” Rom. viii. 32. 

5. God gives all things plenteously, even with a 
profusion of goodness; so that the saint, with Jacob, 
can say, “I have enough,” or, I have all things; for 
God, the living God, ‘‘gives richly all things to enjoy.” 
(1 Tim. vi. 17.) There is great encouragement to trust 

in God for all things. 

1, For things temporal, the outward mercies of life. 
1. For food. (Psal. xxxvii. 3.) With food convenient 
and sufficient: though not with delicacies, yet with 
_ necessaries. (Matt. vi. 25.) 2. Forraiment: and this 
_and food are both from the Lord, and necessary for the 

support and comfort of life. (Gen. xxviii. 20, 21.) 
And, indeed, having these, a saint has enough, and 
cz 
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should be therewith content, and for this God should 
be confided in, (Matt. vi. 30.) 3. For the preserva- 
tion of life; from every accident, as usually so called ; 
_ from every danger; and from every enemy: and be- 
cause God not only gives life, but preserves it, he is 
peculiarly the Saviour and Preserver of them that be- 
lieve, and put their trust in him. (Psal. exxi. 5.8.) 
-4, For these things may believers pray to God with 
a holy confidence, believing they shall have the peti- 
tions they ask of him. (Isa, xli. 17,18; Luke xi. 18.) 
5. To trust and confidence in God, with respect to 
those things, they may be encouraged by the experi- 
ence of themselves and others. Good old Jacob in 
his dying moments expressed, in very strong language, 
his experience of the Divine goodness throughout the 
whole of this life; “the God which fed me all my life 
long unto this day.” (Gen. xlviii. 15, 16.) David fre- 
quently takes notice of the goodness of God to him, 
in Providence, to encourage his own faith in him, and 
that of others; “Thou art my hope, O Lord God, thou 
art my trust from my youth!” and from what he had 
experienced in time past, even from the very dawn of 
life, he strongly thus concluded, “Surely goodness 
-and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life.” 
(Psal. xxiii. 6.) And every believer may look back 
on the past goodness of God unto him, and encourage 
himself in the Lord his God, in expectation and con- 
fidence of future favours; for their heavenly cb 
a they have need of these things, 
. There is great encouragement to trust in the 
Nici for spiritual things ; since God is the God of all 
grace, whose grace is sufficient for his people now and 
hereafter; who has promised to give more grace 
as they want its and has set up a throne of grace, 
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to which they are encouraged to come with bold- 

ness. ; 

3. There is encouragement to trust in the Lord for 
eternal things; for, 1. God has chosen us through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 
2. God has made promise of eternal things to his peo- 
ple. 3. God has prepared and provided everlasting 

‘happiness for his people; it is inconceivable what God 
has prepared for them that love him. 4. God has 
called them to his kingdom and glory, even to eternal 
glory by Jesus Christ. (1. Thess. v. 24.) 5. Eternal 
things are freely given of God : as grace is freely given, 
so is glory; eternal life is the free gift of God through 
Christ. Christ, as a Mediator, has power to give eter- 
nal life, and he gives it to all his sheep. 1 John v. 11. 

Secondly, There is encouragement to trust in the 
Lord always. (Psal. lxii.8.) 1. In times of darkness 
and desertion ; it is said to a saint walking in dark- 
ness, Isaiah J. 10; and wait upon the Lord, who hides 
his face from the house of Jacob ; since light is sown 
for the righteous. (Mic. vii. 8, 9.) 2. In times of 
temptation, saints may trust in the Lord, and be con- 
fident that his grace will be sufficient for them. 3. In 
times of adversity and affliction, God leaves in the 
midst of his church “an afflicted and poor people ;” 

-and:it is said of them, “And they shall trust in the 
name of the Lord.” Zeph. iii. 12. 

Thirdly, What that is in the Lord which gives en- 
couragement to trust in him. Every thing in God, 
and belonging to him; his nature—the excellences 
of it; all his perfections and attributes—the several 
names by which he has made himself known—his 
eovenant and promises—his word and oath—his gos- 
pel, and the doctrines of it—the methods of his grace 

c3 
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—and the dispensations of his Providence. In parti- 
cular, 1. Heis El-Shaddai, God ail-sufficient ; and 
therefore to be trusted in for<every thing that is 
wanted, for soul and body, for time and eternity. 
2. He is Jehovah, the rock of ages, the everlasting 
strength of those that put their trust in him. (Isaiah 
xxvi. 4.) 3. The loving-kindness, grace, mercy, and 

pity of God, give great encouragement to. trust in 
him. (Psal. xxxvi. 7.) The proclamation the Lord 
has made of himself, as gracious and mercifal, long- 
suffering ; says David, “ I trust in the meréy of God 
for ever and ever.” (Psal. lii. 8.) 4. His truth and 
faithfulness to his covenant and promises, strongly in- 
duce to trustin him. (Psal. Ixxxix. 35.) 5. The ex- 
perience of the saints in all ages, and a man’s own, 
‘animate him to put histrust in God. (Psal. xxii. 4, 5.) 
And having such a cloud of witnesses before them ; 
and such gracious experiences of their own, in times 
past, of the goodness of God unto them, they encou- 
rage themselves in the Lord their God. 

LV. The happiness of.those that trust in the Lord. 

1. They are in great peace, and will be in greater 
still. (Isa..xxvi. 3.) They have peace with God 
through Christ, they have peace in him, when in the 
world they have tribulation ; a peace which the world 
cannot take away. Great peace have they which love 
the Lord, and trust in him; even perfect peace, at 
least hereafter, for the end of such a man is peace, 
everlasting peace. 

2. They are in great safety; “ They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as mount Zion, which’ cannot be re- 
moved ;” they are like mount Zion, well fortified with 
the towers, walls, and bulwarks of salvation ; and are 
as immoveable. 
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3. They need be in no fear of any enemy whatever. 
(Isa. xiii. 2.) Not of men, the greatest, most power- 
ful and numerous; nor of devils, Satan, and all other 
enemies, are conquered ones by Christ ; he has de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death—the devil, 
and spoiled his principalities and powers ; he has abo- 
lished death, and made an end of sin; he has ran- 
somed his peopie from death and hell; so that they 
shall not be hurt of the second death ; ‘and has saved 
them from wrath to come—and therefore they have 
nothing to fear now nor hereafter: happy men that 
' trust in the Lord. 

4. They want no good thing, nor ever shall; ‘‘ O 
taste and see that the Lord is good,” says the Psalmist ; 
“ Blessed is the man that trusteth in him.” 





OF THE NAME OF GOD. 


e that know thy name will put their trust in thee. 
Psalm ix. 10. 


TaEey who know God’s name, 7. e. who are ac- 
quainted with, and have experienced his merciful 
nature and disposition, expressed in’ that name, will 
take no unlawful methods-to escape trials or afflictions, 
nor put their trust in any but inhim. They that know 
thy name—Consider, The name of God—The proper- 
ties or qualities of that name—And make some use 
of the subject. 

I. What we are to understand by the name of 
God.. 

1. By the name of God we understand God him- 
self. (Ps. xx. 1.) “ The name of the God of Jacob 
defend thee ;” 2. e. the God of Jacob himself be thy 
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defence. (Ps. cxv. 1.) “Not unto us, not unto us, but: 
unto thy name be the glory;” that is, unto thee be the 
glory. The word name is frequently in Scripture put 
for the thing or being designed by it, as Acts i. 15, it 
is said, ‘‘'The number of the names were a hundred 
and twenty;” that is, the number of the persons. So 
here, “ Thy pa that is, thy very being and es- 
sence. 

2. God’s name is his titles that are peculiar to him- 
self.- To mention in a few: his name is Jehovah. 
Thisis a name peculiar unto the self-existent, supreme, 
and independent God, who hath his being of himself, 
without depending upon another, even “ him who is, 
and was, and is tocome. Thy name alone is Jeho- 
vah, most high over all the earth.” To encourage our 
faith, he is sometimes denominated Jehovah Sabaoth, 
“the Lord of hosts;” to shew his absolute authority, 

* that he has all power in heaven and in earth, and the 
armies of both under his command. Sometimes he is 
called Jehovah Rophi, because he heals the broken in 
_ heart, and binds up all their wounds. Sometimes 
Jehovah Tsidkenu, “ the Lord our righteousness,” be- 
cause he brings in an everlasting righteousness for the 
justification of condemned sinners. Sometimes Je- 
hovah Shammah, “ the Lord is there,” because he is 
with his people ‘always, unto the end of the world. 
Sometimes Jehovah Jireh, “the Lord will see, or 
' provide,” because, when the poor and needy seck 
water, he will hear, help, and supply. Sometimes 
Jehovah Nissi, because he gives a banner unto them 
that fear him, that it may be displayed because of 
truth. 

3. God’s name is his word; for by it he makes his 
mind.known unto the children of men. “Thou holdest 
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fast thy name,” that is, thou retainest the ecorenn in 
its purity. 

4. God’s works are his name. (Ps. viii. 1.) David 
there, viewing the glory of God, as it is expressed in 
his works, cries, “How excellent is thy name in all 


the earth !” (Ps. xxxiii. 6.) “ By the word of the Lord’ 


were the heavens made; and all the host of them by 


‘the breath of his mouth.” 


5. God’s name is his worship. (Exod. xx. x. 24.) “Tn 
all places where I record my name, there will I come 
unto you, and will bless you.” This is a glory that he 
will not give to another ; it is idolatry to make any 


_thing or person, in heaven or in earth, the object of 


worship and adoration, but God alone. (Isa. xlii. 8; 
Matt. iv.10.) And therefore we find, that when di- 
vine worship is offered unto angels, they reject it asa 
thing not due to them. (Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 9.) And 
when it was offered unto Paul and Barnabas, they re- 
ject it with horror and indignation. Acts xiv. 14, 15. 
6. His perfections and excellences are his name: 
God’s wisdomishis name: “ Wise inheart, and mighty 
in counsel.” His powerishisname : ‘“‘ The Lord God 
Almighty.” The holiness of God is his name, fre- 
quently called ‘‘ the Holy One of Israel.” The justice 
of Godis his name: “The Lord is a rock; and his 


. work-is ‘perfect : a God of truth, and without iniquity, 


just and right is he.” The dove of God is his name ; 
for “ God is love.” (John iii. 16.) -The mercy of God 
is hisname. (Exod. xxxiv.6.) His grace ishisname. 
(Exod. xxxiy. 6.) “The Lord, The Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious.” His name is his truth ; “a God 
of truth, and without iniquity.” His name is “ the 
everlasting God.” (Isa. xl. at the close.) “ From ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God.” His name is 
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the omniscient frods that ‘‘ searcheth the hearts, and 
trieth the reins.” 

II. The properties, or qualities, of the name of God. 

1. His name is a glorious name. (Ps. 1xxii. 17— 
19.) His name is the glory of the church militant, 
- for “in him shall all the seed of Israel be justified, 
and shall glory.” 

2. This name is a transcendant and incomparable 
name, ‘“‘a name above every name that can be 
named.” His name is more excellent than the names 
of all the great powers of the earth; for, “who among 
the sons of the mighty can be compared unto him?” 
This is one of his royal titles, “The Prince of the 
kings of the earth, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” 

5S. The name of God is a most powerful name. 
Such power and authority is in this name, that ‘““every 
knee must bow, and every tongue must confess it to 
the praise of his glory.” Such power or strength 
there is in this name, that devils were cast out, the 
dead were raised, the eyes of the blind, and the ears 
of the deaf, were opened, and all manner of diseases 
were healed by the power and virtue of this name, in 
the infancy of Christianity ; as we readi in the histories 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. His name is a most helpful and saving name: 
“Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made the 
heavens and the earth.” If a poor soul can but, by 
the eye of faith, read the name of God, immediately 
he reads his own salvation in it. (Isa. xlv. 22.) “Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, for I am God, and there 
is none else.” It takes every burden off the back to 
‘gee this name. (Ps. xxxiv. 5.) “They looked unto 
him, and were lightened.” » 
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5. His’name is a wonderful and a secret name: 
“‘His name shall be called Wonderful ;” even they 
that have it manifested to them in a saving way, itis © 
such asecret and wonderful name, that they are ready 
to cry with Agur, “ What is his name, and what is 

‘his Son’s name, if thou canst tell?” (Prov. xxx. 4.) 

6. It is a holy and reverend’ name: “ Holy and 
reverend is his name,” and they that know it, will 
sanctify it in their hearts, and make him their fear, 
and their dread. So tiiay. i is this name, that it sanc- 
tifies the soul that knows it. , 

7. Itis a dreadful and terrible name to all devils, 
the wicked and unbelieving world. The devils fall a 
trembling at the name of God. And this name, 
however despised and -rejected by the wicked now, 
yet the day comes, when, at the sight of him, they 
will cry to the rocks and mountains to cover them. 

. 8. It is a durable and everlasting name; “ His 
name shall endure for ever, his name shall last like 
the sun.” As his name‘is ‘‘ from everlasting,” so it 
will be ‘“ to everlasting.” ‘Thus we see some of the 
excellent properties and qualities of the name of God. 

III. Make some use of the subject. 

' 1. Study to know the name of God. It is the first 
commandment of the law, to know the name of God, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me ;” till you 
obey this commandment, and know this name, you 
can obey no commandment of the law to purpose, 
and when you obey this one, you will surely obey all 
the commandments; when you come once:'to know 
God, you shall know him as your own God, and be 
enabled to cry with Thomas, “My Lord, and my 
God!” If you would know the name of God, search 
for itin the volume of his book, for there it is re- 
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vealed. And a man’s name and character is known 
by his testimonial ; so the name and character of God 

is to be known by his word. Attend carefully upon . 
the ordinances of his appointment, there it is that 
his name is recorded. TEarnestly pray to God, who 
‘alone can reveal his name to the soul. 

2. If we know his name, we shall frequently think 
on it with pleasure. Oh! says David, “‘ My medi- 
tations of him are sweet.” (Ps. civ. 34.) It is givem 
as a character of the saints, especially in an evil day, 
that, “ they feared the Lord, and thought upon his 
name.” (Mal. iii. 16; Isa. xxvi. 8.) 

3. If we know the name of the Lord, we shall be 
often speaking to the commendation of his name, be 
ready to proclaim the glory and excellency thereof. 
(Ps. Ixxii. 19.) Call in the whole powers of your 
soul to ‘bless his holy name,” and to summon 
“angels that excel in strength, and all his ministers 
that do his pleasure, and all his works in all places - 
of his dominions,” to help us to celebrate the ad 
of his worthy name. 

4. If we be acquainted with the name of God, we 
shall sanctify it in our hearts, and make it our fear 
and our dread ;.be tender of his honour; tender of 
his laws, afraid of sin in ourselves, and grieved when 
we sce his laws broken by others; tender of his Spirit, 
afraid of grieving it; tender. of his members and mi- 
nisters that have his name upon them; tender of his 
house, and the concerns thereof will be dearer to us 
than the concerns of our-own houses ; “The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” 

Lastly, If we know the name of the Lord, we shall 
trust him. (Ps, xx. 7.) Trust him with the govern- 

- ment of the world in the dark and cloudy day, when 
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the nations are shaking and staggering likea drunken 
man.—Trust him with the government of his church, 
for he rules in Jacob, he is King in Zion; he has 
founded it upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, so as to destroy it.—Trust him with all 
our temporal cares and concerns, for our provision 
and protection, for he has said his people shall “ dwell 
on high, the place of their defence shall be the mu- 
nitions of rocks.”—Trust him for all our spiritual and 
eternal concerns, for wisdom and counsel in every 
difficult case; for peace and reconciliation, for a sup- 
ply of all our wants, supplies of light, supplies of life, 
supplies of strength and grace.—Trust him for a safe 
convoy at death, for “ he hath the keys of hell and 
death ;” and he has said, “I will ransom them from 
the power of the grave; I will redeem them from 
death.”—‘‘ They that know thy name, will put their 
trust in thee.” 





UNBELIEF ARRAIGNED AND CONDEMNED. 


He that believeth not is condemned already. 
John iii. 18. 


CuRist having, in the preceding verse, declared 
the great end and design of his mission by the Father, 
or.of his manifestation in our nature, namely, “ Not 
that he should condemn the world; but that the 
world through him might be saved ;” in the verse 
where my text lies, deduces.a twofold inference there- 
from—“ He that believeth on him is not condemned ;” 
that is, he who falls in with the great end of my 
manifestation in the nature of man, intrusteth his 
lost and ruined soul into my hand; although he be a 
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sinner, and a great sinner; though the law and jus- 
_ tice of God be pursuing him, yet the process shall 
be stopped, the judgment arrested; and if he be 
not condemned, he must be absolved and acquitted. 
I, as his surety, have paid the debt, and obtained the 
discharge under the hand of justice ; I was ‘“ made 
sin,” for him; ‘ He that believeth not is condemned 
already,” For which there is a very relevant reason 
given, in the close of the verse, “‘ Because he be- 
lieveth not in the only begotten Son of God.” 

It is the middle clause of the verse I am to speak 
to, ‘“ He that believeth not is condemned already ;” 
where we may notice, 

I. The nature of unbelief. 

1. Unbelief does not lie in a person’s being in the 
dark, as. to his actual union with Christ or interest 
inhim. A real believer may want the sensible assur- 
ance of God’s love. (Ps. 1xxxviii.) 

_ 2. Unbelief does not lie in the interruption of the 
actings and exercise of faith. We find the faith of 
the most eminent saints, many times, interrupted in 
its exercise, through the prevalency of temptation 
and indwelling corruption. Ps, Ixxvii. 7; cxvi. 10, 11. 

3. This unbelief, whereof I speak, does not consist 
in a disbelief of some particular truths of the word, 
through ignorance, providing they be not funda- 
mental. Every error in the head, through ignorance, 
does not destroy the being of faith in the heart. 

4, I do not here speak of the negative unbelief of 
the heathen world, who never had the benefit of gos- 
pel revelation. (Rom. x. 14.) Their unbelief or infi- 
delity, is more properly their punishment than their 
sin. 

There are three things, any one of which will 
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amount to this capital crime: (1.) A denying of the 
truth of the gospel ; a looking upon ihe word of God, 
contained in the Scriptures, as a fiction, or “ cun- 
ningly devised fable.” 

(2.) A doubting, or wavering uncertainty of mind 
about the truths of the gospel, will amount to. this , 
crime of unbelief, pointed at in my text. Such are 
unbelievers, in Christ’s reckoning ; for “ He that is 
not with me;” says he, “is against me.” 

(3.) When though a person may be convinced in 
his mind, by rational arguments, that the Bible is the 
word of God, that the gospel is of a divine extract ; 
yet does not fall in with the great design of the Scrip- 
tures, by “receiving Christ, and resting upon him 
alone for salvation,” as he is there presented and 

' discovered. We have the design of the whole word 
of God expressed in one verse. John xx. 31. 

1, Unbelief offers the highest indignity to a trinity 

of persons in the glorious Godhead, that a creature is 
' capable of. He despises the love of the Father, who 
gave his only begotten Son—Tramples upon the blood 
‘of the Son, as if it were an unholy thing—Runs di- 
rectly cross to the work and office of the Spirit in the 
economy of redemption. 

2. Unbelief injures all the glorious attributes and 
perfections ofthe Divine nature ; rebels against awful 
and adorable majesty and sovereignty. The autho- 
rity of God is, in a peculiar manner, interposed in 
the command of believing ; God speaks of this com- 
mand, as if he had never given another to the sons 
of men. (1 John iii, 23.) Unbelief flies in the face of 
all this authority; spurns against the a of in- 
finite and amazing love. 

3. Unbelief runs directly cross to the most glorious 
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designs that ever God had in view; I mean, his 
designs in the work of redemption through Christ. 
(1.) God’s design in redemption was the illustration 
and manifestation of his own glorious excellences— 
unbelief darkens and affronts every one of them. 
(2.) God’s design is, that in all things Christ should 
have the pre-eminence ; that he should have a name 
above every name, ‘‘ That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow.” . Unbelief refuses to bow or sub- 
mit to the name, Jehovah Tzidkenu. (Jer. xxiii. 6; 
Rom. x. 3; Rev. xix. 16.) Joins in a confederacy 
with those who refuse to stoop unto his royal sceptre. 
(Ps. ii. 2.) (8.) God’s design in redemption is, that 
grace only should reign, so as he that glorieth may 
glory only in-the Lord. The language of unbelief 
is, not grace, but self shall reign. 

4, Unbelief is of a more criminal nature, in God’ Ss 
reckoning, than any sin that can be named or thought 
upon. Unbelief far surpasses the sin of our first pa- 
rents; they sinned only against God as a Creator, but 
the unbeliever sins against him as a redeemer, con- © 
sequently he sins against more love than they could 
sin against, before the revelation of Christ. Unbelief 
is more criminal than the sin of the Jews in crucifying 
the Lord of glory: they crucified him, when vailed 
and disguised under the form of a servant; but the 
unbeliever crucifies him upon his throne, when the 
’ evidences of his being the true Messiah are com- 
pleted by his resurrection from the dead, (Rom. i. 4.) 
Unbelief is worse than the sin of Sodom, which pro- 
-voked God to rain hail out of heaven upon its in- 
habitants. Christ tells us, that Sodom and Gomorrah 
will have a cold hell in comparison of these who have 
had the offers of a Saviour in the gospel, and yet 
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have rejected him. (Matt. xi. 24,) Ail the sins of the 
blinded nations are not comparable to the sin of. 
unbelief: we have a black roll of their sins, Rom.i. 
towards the close; but yet Christ speaks of them as 
no sins, in comparison of the sin of those who remain 
in unbelief, under the drop of the gospel: “If I had 
_ not come and spoken unto them, they had had NO 
SIN, but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
Unbelief is a sin attended with aggravations which 
are not to be found in the sin of devils. The devil 
never rejected a Saviour, as the unbeliever does ; for, 
“¢ He took not on him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham.” The unbeliever, he rejects God 
appearing in his own nature, saying, “1 will not have 
this man to rule over me.” 

5. Unbelief is the spring and ringleader of all other 
sins. Every sin is a turning away from the living 
God ; and whence comes this, but from an evil heart 
of unbelief? (Heb. iii, 12.) The name of the sin of 
unbelief may be Gad, for a troop doth follow it. 

Unbelief is the principal pillar of the devil’s king- 
dom ia the world, and in the soul of man. Let this 
pillar be but broken, and all his strong holds go to 
ruin, Faith is the radical grace, which gives life and 
spirit to all the other graces; it is the spring of all 
true gospel-obedience, called the obedience of faith: 
so, in like manner, unbelief is the radical sin, which 
gives life and spirit unto all vicious habits and acts of 
disobedience in the life and conversation. Faithisa 

- shield that beats back the darts of Satan; so unbelief ~ 

is a shield that beats back all the good motions of 
the Spirit of Ged, Faith is the victory whereby we 
overcome the world: unbelief is the victory whereby 

the world overcomes ns. 
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II. Inquire alittle into some of its causes. 

1. The devil has a great hand in it. Faith is the 
great engine whereby his kingdom and interest is 
overthrown in the world ;. and therefore he studies by 
all possible means to keep the sinner under the power 
of unbelief. He uses a great many wiles and strata- 
gems. His first and principal care is to hush the 
house, and keep it in peace and quiet. He persuades 
the man that his state is good: that though he be a 
sinner, yet his sins are but small; that it cannot con- 
sist with the justice of God to pursue such small sins 
‘with eternal punishment. If the man’s conscience 

cannot be satisfied, he studies to lay him asleep with 
the prospect of general and absolute mercy. If again, 
this lying refuge be heat down by the hail of divine 
terrors, he betakes himself to another artifice; he 
conceals and hides the attributes of mercy, presenting 
God to the soul as an implacable and inexorable 
Judge, who will by no means acquit the guilty ; and 
thus, by hiding the remedy, he studies to drive the 
sinner to despair. But whatever views he gives of 
God to the sinner, whether in his justice or merey, 
his design is still to carry the soul off from’ Christ. 
He persuades the convinced soul, that he is not fit 
enough for Christ ; he must be so humble; so holy, 
so penitent, and have this and the other qualification, 
before he adventure to’ come to’ Christ.’ Thus the 
‘devil has a great hand in unbelief; for he knows well, 
_ that he who believes not shall be damned, let him do 
else whatever he pleases. 
2. Ignorance.is another great cause of unbelief. 
“My people,” says the Lord, ‘‘ are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.” Ignorance of God in his'holi- 


ness, justice, and other adorable excellences igno- 
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rance of the law of God in its purity, extent, and spi- 
rituality ; ignorance of sin in its exceeding sinful- 
ness; ignorance of the great mystery of godliness, 
the union of the two natures in the person of our 
wonderful Immanuel ; ignorance of his substitution 
in the: room of sinners ; ignorance of the free access 
‘sinners have unto Christ, and his whole salvation, in 
and by a confirmed testament or promise, which is 
put in their hand, and left to them. Heb. iv. 1. ; 

3. Pride is another great cause of unbelief; this is 
just the poison of the old serpent, who, being lifted ° 
up with pride, fell into condemnation: by -pride he 
‘ruined all mankind, “ Ye shall be as gods.” Men 
naturally will wear no other garment than that 
which, like the spider, they spin out of their own 
bowels. But what-says God. (Isa. lix. 6.) Man will 
needs enter into life and glory by the door of the law, 
which God has condemned and barred against all 
‘mankind, since the fall; for, “ by the works of, the 
law shali no flesh living be justified,” however high 
you may climb heavenward, upon the scaffold of the 
law, in your own conceit, and in the esteem of others. 
See Matt. xi. 21. vii..27. : 

4, A pretended humility and self-denial is an- 
ther great bar in the way of believing to many ; they 
thrust away Christ and the mercy of God from them, 
under a pretence that they are not fit for it. And to 
refuse. Christ and his salvation, tendered in the word 
of grace, under this pretext, that we are great sin- 
ners, is all one, as if a traitor should refuse his prince’s 
pardon, because he has been in arms against him ; or 
as if one should refuse to accept of a free discharge, 
because he is a bankrupt, drowned in debt. 

5, A secret jealousy, as if Bad were not in good 


ce 
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earnest with us, when he offers Christ and his salva- 
tion to us in the gospel. 7 

III. The sentence. © 

1. Prove that the sentence is passed against the 
unbeliever. I need not stand to prove this, when 
it lies so plain and clear in the text; ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already.” The unbeliever, 

_ is, as it were, arraigned before the bar of Divine jus- 
tice ; process is laid against him, and he found guilty 
of the violation of the royal law of heaven, and of 
‘contemning the glorious remedy provided and effered 
in the gospel; and thereupon sentence goes forth 
‘against him, from the mouth of the great Judge. This 
man believes not in my Son, and therefore I condemn 
him to death everlasting. ‘“ Hie that believes not in 
the Son, shall not see life.” 

2. The unbeliever is condemned already: (1.) In 
the court of the law, as a covenant, by which he is 
seeking to be justified and saved. (Rom. iii. 19.) 
“ There is one that accuseth you, even Moses;” by ° 
Moses we must understand the law of Moses. “As 
many as are under the law, are under the curse,” 
(2.) The unbeliever is already condemned in the 
gospel-court. When I speak of the unbeliever’s be- 
ing condemned iu the court of the gospel, my mean- 
ing is, that the sentence passed against him in the 
court of the law, is aggravated and heightened by his 
contempt of gospel-grace. All I intend by it, is 
comprised in Heb. ii. 3. x. 28,29. (3.) The unbe+ 
liever is condemned already in the court of his own 
conscience. Conscience is God’s deputy and vicege- 

_rent ; and in the name andauthority of heaven, itkeeps 
a court in-evéry man’s breast. (John xvi. 8, 9.) And 

-O! when once conscience, by the direction of the 
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Spirit, begins to smite for this sin of unbelief, there is 
no sin in the worle that appears in such a formidable 
hue. (4.) The unbeliever is already condemned: in 
the court of the church; or, may I-call it, in the mi- 
nisterial court. Ministers by virtue of the’ commis- 
‘sion they have received from their’ great-Lord and 
‘Master. (Matt. xvi. 19.) (5) The unbeliever is con- 
demned in the court of the great God. It: is ‘true, 
every; one of these courts I have mentioned is his ;" he 
sits as supreme Judge in each of them, but they are 
only his inferior courts; and while the sinner’s sen- 
tence is in dependance before them, there is still ac- 
cess for an appeal by faith unto a throne of grace, or 
mercy-seat.. But when once a man comes to be per- 
sonally cited before. ihe bar of God at’ death or 
judgment, no farther appeal canbe admitted. ‘‘ Con- 
sider this, ye that forget God.” 

3. A’ few qualities of this sentence of condemna- 
tion past against the unbelieving sinner. (1.) Itis a 
most mature and deliberate sentence ; the sentence is 
well advised and ripened, before it be pronounced or 
executed, ‘The Lord is a God of judgment.’ 'The 
Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions are 
weighed ;” he ponders the crime, before he sentences 
the criminal. It is resolved among the councils of 
heaven, that every unbelieving sinner shall be con-, 
demned to “the lake of fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death.” (Rev. xxi. 8.) (2.) It is. a most 
righteous sentence. God will be clear when he 
judges. (3.) Itis a most awful and terrible sentence, 
and it cannot be otherwise, for it is pronounced by a 
terrible judge. “ With God is terrible majesty.” He 
cutteth off the spirits of princes, and is terrible ta the 
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kings of the earth, The sentence goes forth from a 
terrible tribunal. The nature of the sentence itself is 
terrible, for it is ‘a sentence of condemnation. Tobe 
condemned to a natural bodily death is terrible: but 
~ to be condemned to eternal death, to be “ punished 
with everlasting destruction,” has a terror in it that 
surpasses expression. (4.) When the sentence comes 
to be uttered by God against the unbeliever, person- 
ally appearing before his tribunal, upon the back of 
death, it becomes irrevocable: it stands ratified 
for ever. 

Lastly, The application. 

1. See hence a very sufficient reason why ministers 


of the gospel do so much urge the necessity of faith. . 


Why, itis for unbelief that sinners are condemned al- 
ready. 

2. See hence the miserable and mournful condition 
of the generality of ‘gospel hearers; they are a com- 
pany of condemned men, under sentence of death. 
The solemnity of the bench adds terror to the crimi- 
nal; and you may see with what solemnity the bench 
is to be reared. (Matt. xxv. 31.) Read your doom, 
Matt. xxv. 41. 

3. Howill-grounded the joy and triumph of a Christ- 
less, unbelieving sinner. We would think that man 
beside himself, who being under sentence of death, 
and to be brought forth in a little space unto the place 


of execution, would spend any little time he has in ~ 


‘eating, drinking, dancing, and revelling: yet this is 
the very case with the generality. Isa.1.11. 


4, See hence how fitly the gospel is called a joyful . 


sound, Ps. Ixxxix. 15. Among other reasons why it 
‘gets that denomination, this is none of the least ; it 
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brings a proclamation of life to the sons of death, a 
sound of liberty to the captive, and of pardon to the 
poor sinner, condemned already. Isa. liii. 1. 

6. It is every man’s duty and interest to examine 
and try, whether he be under this heavy sentence or 
not. You who never yet saw yourselves to be con- 
demned in the court of the law and conscience for sin, 
and particularly for the sin of unbelief, you are surely 
under sentence of death. (John xvi. 8, 9.) You whose 
minds are so blinded with ignorance and prejudice at 
Christ. (2 Cor. iv. 4,5.) You who are yet wedded 
to the law as a covenant, and are seeking life and 
righteousness, by that first husband ; you are to this 
moment under the sentence of death, for, ““ As many 
as are of the law, are under the curse.” O then, sirs, 
be concerned at your hearts to get rid of that dismal 
sentence you are under. Isa. xliii. 25. lv. 3. 


OF THE GRACE OF HOPE. 
For we are saved by hope.—Rom. viii. 24, 25, 


“ Faita is the substance of things hoped for.” 
The same word is sometimes rendered trust, and 
sometimes hope ; thus in Eph. i, 12, “ who first trusted 
in Christ, ” is in the margin, “‘ who first hoped in 
Christ.” Concerning this grace we may observe : 

1. The object, ground, and foundation of it—not 
any creature whatever, angel or man—nor any crea- 
ture-enjoyment: “If I have made gold my hope,” 
the object of it, says Job, meaning he has not, though 
some have placed their hope of future good in it. 
‘Nor creature-merits, of which there are none; a crea- 
ture cannot merit any thing ai the hand of God. Nor 
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any creature-righteousness, which is the hope of the 
moralist: such a hope is like a spider’s web, spun out ' 
of their own bowels; has no:strength, solidity, nor 
‘substance in it. ‘© What is the hope of the bypo- 
crite?” (Job xxvii. 8.) But Jehovah, the Creator 
and Lord of all, is the principal. object of hope, and 
the only solid, sufficient ground and foundation of it: 
‘“< Blessed is the man, whose hope the saiaees is.” Jer. 
xvii. 7. , 

1. God, especially ane is the object of 
hope, ‘‘ Hope in God.” (Ps. xlii. 11.) “O the hope 
of Israel.” (Jer. xiv. 8.) The grounds of which hope 
in God are his grace, goodness, and mercy: he has 
proclaimed his name. (Ex. xxxiv. 6.) And it is the 
abundance of these which lays a solid foundation for 
hope: “ Let Israel hope in the Lord, for with the 
Lord there is mercy, &e. ” He is plenteous in it, rich 
in mercy. 

2. God, personally considered, is ‘the object of 
hope ; God, Father, Son, and Spirit. God the Father, 
who is called, ‘“ The God of hope ;” not only because 
he is the author and giver of that grace, but because 
he is the object ofit. (Rom. xv. 13.) “ That faith 
and hope might be in God,” 7, e. in God the Father. 
(1 Pet. i, 21.) And Christ the Son of God is called ~ 
our hope; “Christ in you the hope of glory, tay 
the object, and: foundation of it; which are his blood, 
righteousness, and sacrifice. The Spirit of God also 
is equally the object of hopeas of faith and confidence; 
that be will assist in the exercise and eta ving of 
every grace. 

3. The Jess principal obj edie of hope, cobihobted 
with the Divine,Persons, are the promises of God; and 
that therein promised. Represented as the object of | 
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hope. (Ps. cxxx. 5.) “In his word do I hope,” the 
ground of which I hope is in the faithfulness and 
power of God. “ Faithful is he who hath promised— 
nor will he suffer his faithfulness to fail.” He is also 
able to perform; and on this footing “‘ Abraham be- 
lieved in hope against hope: the hand of the Lord is 
not shortened.” ‘Things to be hoped for are repre- 
sented. : 

1. As things unseen, of which faith is the evidence ; 
and gives encouragement to the exercise of hope on 
them ; ‘“* Hope that is seen’ is not hope.” The glories 
of another world are things not seen, .so as thoroughly 

_to be understood and comprehended, yet there is hope 
of enjoying them, on the Divine promise. Heb. vi. 19. 

2. They are things future, yet to come, and there- 
fore hoped for: hence believers are exhorted, ‘to 
hope to the end, for the grace that is to be brought 
unto them, at the revelation of Jesus Christ ;”. when 
he shall be revealed, appear asecond time; and there- 
fore are directed “‘to look for that blessed hope,” the 
hope laid up in heaven,—the happiness to be enjoyed, 
‘‘at'the appearing of the great God.” 1 Pet. i. 3. 

8. Things hoped for are difficult to obtain; many 
tribulations lie in the way to the kingdom, the gate 
is strait, the way narrow, “the righteous are scarcely 
saved.” Hence there must be a labouring and striving 
to enterin, of which there is hope ; and therefore, 

4. Hope is of things possible, or otherwise would 
despair. (Jer, xviii, 12.) But there is “hope in 

_ Israel concerning this thing,” eternal life and happi- 
ness, as well to all things leading to it; therefore 
“it is good that a man should hope.” Things, the 
objects of hope, are more particalarly salvation by 
Christ, pardon, &c. 

VOL. II. f E ; 
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1. “Salvation by Christ :”’ as soon as a soul is made 

sensible of his lost condition, its inquiry is, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” And discovering the way 
of salvation by Christ, and directed to him for it, it 
‘is encouraged to hope in him for it ;: the difficulties in 
the way to salvation are many, yet it is possible to be 
had, and hope is conversant with it. (1.) Salvation is 
wrought out by Christ, “ therefore let Israel hope in 
the Lord.” .(Ps.cxxx.7.)- Salvation is in Christ, and 
to be had by him and no other, ‘‘ neither is there 
- salvation in any other.” It may be hoped for from 
him. (Jer. iii. 23.) (2.) Great encouragement is given 
by Christ to sensible sinners to hope for and expect 
salvation, “ Liook unto me.” (Is. xly. 22.) “Come 
_ unto me.” (Matt. xi. 28, 29.) ‘He that cometh.” 
(3.) Salvation in and by Christ is free, “ Not by 

works of righteousness that we have done.” (4.) Since 
jt is of free grace they may be encouraged to hope. 
(5.) Salvation by Christ is for sinners, the chief of 
sinners, ‘“while we are. yet sinners,” and this is no 
small encouragement to hope. The gospel declara- 
_ tion gives encouragement to hope, ‘ Believe on the 

Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2. ‘“*Pardon of sin” through the blood of Christ; 
that is immediately sought for by a soul convinced of 
sin, With David it says, “For thy name’s sake, O 
Lord.” (Ps. xxv. 11.) “Ifthou, Lord.” (Ps. xxx. 3.) 
With the publican, “God be merciful.” There is 
ground to hope for pardon through the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

, 1.) God is a sin-forgiving God ; he abundantly par- 
‘dons, pardons abundance of sin, and abundance. of 
sinners, and all freely. (Is. xliii, 25.) There is none 
like him on this account, (Mic. vii. 18.) Promised in 
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the covenant, “I will forgive their iniquity.” Pro- 
claimed hisname. Ex. xxxiv. 7. 

(2.) The blood of Christ has been shed on account 
of sin, and the pardon of it. Rom. iii, 25 ; 1 John i. 9- 

(3.) Christ is exalted for this end. Acts v. 31. 

_ (4.) The declaration made of it in the gospel gives 
encouragement to hope. Luke xxiv. 47. 

- (5.) The instances of pardon recorded in Scripture 
encourage the soul to hope; Manasscli, Saul, many 
of the Corinthians, are pardoned. 

3. The blessings of grace, and supplies of it in the 
present life, are the objects of hope, and in the exer- 
cise of which there is much encouragement; for so 
long as there is a throne of grace, and a God of grace 
sitting on it, inviting souls to come to it for grace and 
mercy, so long as there is a fulness of grace in Christ, 
and the communication of it not cut off, we may 
comfortably hope, that God in Christ “ will supply 
all our necd.” Phil. iv. 19. 

4. There are blessings to be enjoyed after death, 
which are the objects of hope. __ 

(1.) The resurrection of the body is an object of 
hope, and is so represented ; “‘ of the hope and resur- 
rection of the dead,” t.¢. of the hope of it, “Iam 
called in question.” (Acts xxiii. 6.) There is good 
ground to hope for it, from the resurrection of Christ, 
and from the union of his people to him; and they 
are represented as “ waiting for the adoption.” Rom. 
viii, 23. 

(2.) Eternal life to be enjoyed in soul and body, is 
a grand object of hope, and is therefore called “ the 
hope of eternal life,” “ and hope of glory,” “the 
blessed hope,” and “ hope laid up in heaven;” all in- 
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tending the happiness hoped for, and for which there 
is ground to-hope. 

(1.) From its being a free gift, “ The gift of God is 
eternal life.” (Rom. vi. 23.) “It is your Fatber’s 
good pleasure.” 

(2:) It is in the hand of Christ to give; he gives 
grace and glory, and therefore they may be hoped for 
from him. 

(3:) From the promise of it in Christ, called “ the 
promise of life.” John vi. 40. 

(4.) From the preparations and prayers of Christ 
for it. John xiv. 2,3; xvii. 24. 

. (.) From the Spirit’s work in the hearts of men, 
Loh works them for that self-same thing, eternal life; 
“ Grace is a well of Ee springing up to eternal life.” 
Rom. viii. 30. 

Il. The subjects of the grace of hope. 

1. Not angels, good or bad; good angels are ‘in 
the full enjoyment of God. The devils have a ge 

of faith, but they have no hope. 

2, Only men, these not all men, some are described 
as without hope. 

3. Only regenerate men are subjects of the grace 
of hope ; “ Begotten again to a lively. hope.” When 
first quickened by the Spirit, they are the “ prisoners 
of hope,” and enabled to hope for deliverance. 

4. Believers in Christ are partakers of this grace, 
and they only; faith and hope always go together ; 
though one may be in exercise before the other, yet 
they go together, and assist each other. “ Now 
abideth faith, hope,”—faith is the iene gs of 
hope, and lies at the bottom of it. Heb. xi. I 

5. They are the Israel of the Lord, whose hope the 
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’ Lord is, and who are encouraged io hope in him; ail 
sensible sinners who are born again come under this 
character, and are encouraged to hope in the Lord. 
“ Let Israel hope in the Lord ;” hence,he is called, 
“‘ The hope of Israel.” 

6. The separate.souls of saints, pate death, in 
heaven, seemed to be possessed of, and to be in the 
exercise of the grace of hope, particularly with respect 
to the resurrection of their bodies, as the flesh of 
Christ, by a figure, is said to rest in hope of the re- 
surrection of his body, whilst in the grave. (Ps. xvi.. 
9.) So the souls of the saints. 

Ill. The causes of the grace of hope, or from 
whence it springs. 

1. The efficient cause is God, hence called, “ The 
God of hope,’ not only the object but the author ; 
God the Father begets men to a lively hope. (1 Pet. 
i. 3.) It is the gift both of the Father and of Christ, 
“ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself.” (2 Thess. ii. 
16.) And it is through the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Rom. xv. 13. 

2. The moving cause is the grace and mercy of 
God, hence it is called, “ good hope through grace ;” 
it is ascribed to the ‘‘ abundant mercy” of God. 
1 Pet. i. 3. 

3. The gospel is the means of it, by which it is 
wrought, therefore called, “ the hope of the gospel. x 
Col. i. 23. 

4. There are many things serve to. promote and in- 
crease it;. the whole Scripture hath this tendency. 
(Rom. xv.4.) The promises thereof, the goodness, 
faithfulness, and power of God, displayed in fulfilling 
them ; the things said concerning the person, offices, 
and grace of Christ, his resurrection, and all subser- 
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vient to this end, “ that our faith and hope might 
be of God;” the experience of the saints. Rom. v. 4. 

IV. The effects of hope. 

1, It“ maketh not ashamed ; ? (Rom. v. 5.) and as 
this grace makes not ashamed, those who have it need 
not be ashamed of it ; “ let me not be ashamed of my 
hope.” Ps. cxix. 116. 

2. It weans from the world, and the things thereof ; 
it enables us to rejoice in hope of a better, “ having 
a desire to depart.” 

"+ 3. It carries cheerfully through all the difficulties of 
life, and makes hard things easy ; “ If in this life we 
had only hope.” Rom. xii. 12. 

4. Yields support in death; “ The righteous hath 
hope in his death.” 

' V. The properties of this grace. ; ' 

1. It is called a good hope. (2 Thess. ii. 16.) It 
has God, and Christ, and the promises, for its foun- 
dation. Itis of the greatest uses in life and death: 
for we “‘ are saved by hope.?’ 

2. It is a lively or ving hope. The subject of it is 

_a living man, spiritually alive ; it has eternal life for 
its object. (Tit, iii. 7.) Has for its foundation a 
living Christ. It is of an enlivening nature, Heb. iii. 
6 . Rom. v. 2. 

. Itis of a purifying nature; “ Every man that 
ne this hope in him.” 

4, It is compared, to an anchor, because of its uti- 
lity. (Heb. vi. 19.) This world is a sea: the church, 
and so every believer, is like a ship sailing on it: 
Christ is the pilot who guides it, hope is the anchor 
to it; andas the ground on which the anchor is cast 

is out of sight, so Christ, on whom hope is fixed, is 
unseen. A ship when at anchor is kept steady, so 
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the soul by hope : “ None of these things move it.” 
Ps. xiii. 11; Jer. xvii. 17. 

5. ——To a helmet: (1 Thess. v. 8.) This is a de- 
fence for the head, a cover in the day of battle. So 
hope in Christ covers the head in a day of battle, and 
makes a man courageous to fight the battles of the 
Lord; hope, like a helmet, is an erector, a lifter up 
of the head in the midst of difficulties ; hope keeps up 
the head in the day of battle, so that the hoping, be- 
lieving soul can “ glory in tribulations.” 


THE HOPE OF THE HYPOCRITE. 


Whose hope shall be cut off, and whose trust shall be as 
a@ spider’s web.—Job viii. 14. 

Tuese are the words of Bildad, (ver. 2—15.) 
wherein he sheweth the justice of God in dealing with 
men according to their works.—“ Whose hope shall be 
cut off,” &c. Consider, 

I. The character of the person, The hypocrite. _ 

The hypocrite hides wickedness under a cloak of 
goodness—clouds without rain, wells without water, 
trees without fruit, the ape of piety, the mask of sin— 

which they do not put off, but throw a cloak over it. 
The hypocrite derives his honour from his birth ; 
the child of God from ‘his new birth. The hypocrite 
hath his perfection from the body, from his com- 
plexion and constitution ; but the Christian hath them 
from a higher source. 

The bypocrite serves God with that which costs hire 
nothing, only going down the stream. The hypocrite 
is only disposed to some virtues ; he only refrains from 
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those vices that are contrary to his taste and neamons, 
as the elephant abhors the mouse. 

The hypocrite puts reason in the place of religion ; 
his understanding will not bow to faith, nor his free 
will to God’s free grace. 

The hypocrite’s virtues are only shining vices; he 
cries up virtue, and exclaims against vice pee: by 
speech than practice. . 

The hypocrite hears the word without real benefit ; 

“he assembles with the pious, whom he deceives, as he 
hopes to deceive Christ. He is the stony ground; he 
is sermon proof, repels conviction, takes nothing to 
himself, or shakes it off, as sheep do rain. He will 
only hear such ministers as suit his humour; Balaam 
suits Balak, a lying prophet Ahab.—He will neglect 
or slight others.—He hearkens more for eloquence 
than substance ; a wooden sword, that draws no blood, 
suits him.—He uses the word as children their books, 
looking more at the pictures than the lesson.—He 
loves to hear Christ’s miracles, but he draws a cur- 
tain before his own picture.—He has some carnal end 
in hearing ; to be reputed a good churchman, perhaps 
to cavil and find fault; to please a friend. Festus 
thus pleased Agrippa; and Ahab heard Micaiah to 
please Jehosaphat. 

Sometimes he trembleth under the word, but.he 
shifts it off; as a tree shaken by the wind takes deeper 
root, so is he more rooted in his sins. Felix’s fearful- 
ness surpriseth the hypocrite before he is aware ; he 
is ashamed of himself, angry at the preacher, and, 
Cain-like, he runs from God, instead of going to ag 
He is aseeming friend, but a secret foe, to the gospel: 
when the word isa hammer, he isan anvil; when itis 
a fire, he is clay. 
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If he pray, it is with his tongue, not with his heart. 
The hypocrite acts according to his wishes ; looking no 
farther, like Israel, for quails.—He is also wavering, 
and double-minded.—He quarreleth with God, if not 
answered ; “ This evil is of the Lord.” —“ He regard- 
eth iniquity in his heart.”—His prayers never reach 
‘heaven, they are scattered in their passage ; as Jeho- 
saphat’s ships. (1 Kings xxii. 48.) But the prayer of 
the upright, like the ships of Solomon. 1 Kings ix. 26. 

II. The hope of the hypocrite. 

1. The foundation or objects of his hope. The hope 
ofa hypocrite has no foundation ; it is founded onthe 
sand. (Matt. vii. 26.) The hope of the hypocrite shall 
deceive him, “ He Jeaneth upon hishouse.” (Job xxxi. 

“24,25; Matt. vii. 27.) “It will not stand.” (Isa. lix. 
5,6; Jer. vii. 4.) “Thus the hope of the hypocrite 
shall perish ; their hope shall be as the giving up of 
the ghost.” (Job xi. 20.) He shall never receive the 
good he hopes for, and shall see others. receive that 
good he grieves for; he cannot escape the danger he 
fears, nor meet with the deliverance he desires; his 
hopes are dying, and he hath no hope but to die. 

The text says, “‘ His hope shall be cut off.” —Hypo- 
crites never please God, and at last they shall not 
please themselves. (Ezek. vi. 9; xx. 43.) No man 
sins at so dear a rate as the hypocrite. “ Whose hope 
shall be cut off ;” i. e. Whose hope shall loathe him. 
The thing he hoped for shall flee away—heaven shall 
be shut against, or he shall loathe his hope ; the very 
hope which he had shall be grievous and vexatious. 
How extremely shall the hypocrite grieve, who falls 
as low as hell, when his hopes were raised as high as 
heaven. (Isa. xiv. 13, 14.) ““ Whose hope shall be cut 
off.” The expectation which the bypocrite has shall 
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come to an end; despairing is the cutting off of hope. 
“Will the hypocrite hope always” No ; his hope shall 
be cut off. (Isa. xxix. 8.) Will the hypocrite pray al- ; 
ways? No; at least his prayer shall be cut off. 

“« Whose trust shall be as the spider’s web.” Trust 
is the strength of hope, whose settled trust, a trust 
withoutjealousy. The hypocrite never suspects him- 
self; his heart saith, Allis well: which imports bold- 
ness and confidence, security and peace. Rev. xviii. 17. 

“ It shall be a spider’s web”—“ A spider’s house.” 
(Isa. lix. 5.) ‘They trust in vanity and speak, lies. 

1. The trust, or hope, of the hypocrite is a spider’s 
web, because he forms it, as it were, out of his own 
bowels ; she doth not hew her stone out of any quarry, 
nor fetch her timber from any forest. The bee makes 
a house, and fetches her materials from this and that 
flower; but the hypocrite’s hope is the spider’s web, 
made out of their own substance. (Luke xviii. 11, 12.) 

- 2, Because the profession and all the works of the 
hypocrite are weak and unstable. There is some 
curiosity in the spider’s web, but there is neither 
sttength or stability ; her house will bear no stress of 
weather, much less force of battery ; the spider’s web 
is no match fora broom. Thus the hope ofthe hypo- 
crite, notwithstanding his fine thread of professions, 
his acurate weavings and contrivances, when it comes 
to the trial it will not stand. (Matt. vii. 27.) When 
the storm comes, that house must fall; and when the 
broom comes, this must down. ; 

3. Thespider makes his web to catch and ensnare;__ 
she has a house to lie in, and to entrap with; her ~ 
house isa snare. ‘The profession of the hypocrite is 
a spider’s web in this notion; he ensnares and de- 

‘eeives the simple ; he makes gain of godliness. This 
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web is so fairly wove, that it appears beautiful with- 
~ out; yet the Lord looks through all the coverings and 
sees the heart. 

4, The hypocrite, like the spider, thinks himself 
perfectly safe: when once lodged in his profession he 
apprehends no danger. 1 Thess. v. 3. : 

5. In the issue it shall perish like a spider’s web: 
when the house is swept, down go the spider’s webs. 
Thus it is with the hope of hypocrites; when the Lord 
sweeps his house, his church. (Ezek. xiii. 13—16 ; 
Isa. xxxiii. 14.) Thus, “the poor,” the Lord’s poor, 
“hath hope, and iniquity stoppeth her mouth.” 





ON PATIENCE. 
Follow after patience.—1 Tim. vi. 11. 


Amone all the graces that adorn the soul of a Chris- 
tian, like so many jewels of various. colours ~ and 
lustres, there is not one more brilliant than this of 
patience ; not one that brings more glory to God, or 

‘contributes so much towards making and keeping 
peace on earth; not one which renders a Christian 
more happy within himself, or more agreeable to all 

about him. Even they who themselves possess it not, 

are sure to commend it in others. | ‘They set their seal 
to the truth, though by so doing they condemn their 

‘- own practice. Consider, 

I. The nature of patience. 

__. Patience is a holy behaviour in affliction ; it is not 
an insensibleness of present evils, nor an indifference 
to future good—“ no affliction for the present is joy- 
ous.” Our Lord himself was sensible of his suffer- 
ings, nor should we be coldly affected to the blessings 
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for which God has caused us to hope ; that would be 
- a retlection on the excellency of the blessings—would 
make us negligent in our endeavours to obtain them. 
Christian patience is a disposition that keeps us 
- calm and composed in our minds, and steady in the 
practice of our duty, under the sense of our afflictions, 
or the delay of our hopes. It is sometimes called 
long-suffering, or, a length of mind. It is directly 
opposite to hastiness of spirit. 
1. Patience secures the possession of our souls: in 
every circumstance ihat- tends to discompose, our 
minds. Patience is a soul enjoying itself in every 
condition, an even sea in all winds; a serene soul in 
all weathers ; a thread evenspun with every wheel. of 
Providence. Our Lord exhorts his disciples, when he 
had foretold the sufferings and dangers to which they 
would be exposed, “In patience possess ye your 
souls.” Smart trials, or the deferring of our hopes, 

- are. apt to make our hearts sick ; patience guards the 
soul, and keeps it sedate and sober under every 
affliction. 

2. Patience prevents hasty and rash conclusions, 
either from present trouble, or the suspension of de- 
sired good. Weare prone to make hasty conclusions 
from present appearances, and to charge the Lord 
foolishly; to question the truth of his promises, if they 
are not accomplished in our way and time; or to sus- 
pect his mercy and goodness, because afflictions are 
our present lot. (Ps. Ixxvii. 7—9.) Patience. dis- 
poseth us to rest in God; I reckon the sufferings— 
“He who hath delivered, and doth deliver, will yet 

deliver.” . The patient soul is neither without tears, 
nor without hope; neither over sensible, nor under 
sensible ; affected with all, cast down with nothing ; 
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quiet when tossed, very quiet when cxtremely tossed ; 
expecting his salvation from.God, when none can be 
had from man. “ Though he slay me.” Patience is 
a soul at rest in God; substance gone, Ziglag burnt, 
all mourning, many marmuring — stoning — David * 
makes up all inGod: 1 Sam.xxx. 1—6, 

3. Patience will fortify against any unlawful me- 
thods for accomplishing our deliverance or desires: 
ihe impatient endeavour by any means to obtain their 
wishes.— When the Philistines were coming against 
Saul with a formidable army, and his own people were 
much discouraged, he would not wait for deliverance 
in God’s time and way. (1 Sam. xiii.5—14.) Patience 
restrains from unlawful expedients: “He that be- 
Jieveth shall not make haste’—‘‘ The Lord will pro- 
vide,” is the language of patience under the greatest 
sufferings. 

4. Patience disposes the soul to perseverance in the 
way of duty, whatever discouragements may arise 
from the pressure of afflictions, or the deferring of 
hopes. This is the most essential part of patience, to 
persevere in our Christian course, whether afflictions 
attend us, or whatever it may cost us. The impa- 
tient are apt to “ faint and weary in their minds,” and 
grow remiss: “but the righteous shall hold on ‘his 
way :” hence we are exhorted to “run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” 

II. Endeavour to recommend this grace to your 
esteem, and excite you to the attainment of it. 

1.. Patience is a virtue common to us with God. 
Long-suffering is his darling attribute ; and what is 
dear in his sight, ought to be no less precious in ours. 
And how marvellous is his patience, who daily pours 
his blessings on those who as daily offend, affront, and 
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dishonour him: ‘he makes his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good;” he does not exclude the worst of 


“us from those blessings, to which the best of us have 


no title. For the benefit of the impious as well as 
the pious, the ungrateful as well as the grateful, the 
seasons take their rounds, the elements work to- 
gether, the light and heat exert their friendly influ- 
ence, the fountains send ferth their salutary streams, 
and the pastures flourish. The gospel i is still geeeket 
to those who slight it; the cup of salvation is still held 


. forth to those who have so offen dashed it from them ; : 


and although God be provoked every day, he holds 
his hand, and waiteth to be gracious—although he 
have the power in his own hands, and the weapons of 
his indignation are all ready, he defers to strike; and 
while judgments sleep, mercy calls night and day to 
sinners, ‘‘ Why will you die.” His truth is denied; 
his son crucified; and his long-suffering is made an 
argument against his existence: and he is still patient, 
“« What is man, then, that he should complain?” _~ 
2. The patience which we so much admire-in God, 
shone forth yet more amazingly in the person of his 
Son. Was ever patience like that patience, which 
descended from a throne of glory, bore a long impri- 
sonment in the womb, to sanctify sinners; and lay in 
a stable to bring them to a kingdom. Behold the 
Master baptized by his servants ; and, with his disci- 
ples, he lived-not as their Lord, but as the servant of 
all. How tenderly did he bear with their ignorance 
and infirmities, leading them gently as they were able 
to follow him ; how patiently did he bear the contra- 
diction of sinners, how was he wounded, who heals 
every disease, how was he fed with gall and worm-- 


-wood, who reaches out to his people the fruits of 
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paradise and the cup of salvation ; and, at his cruci- 
fixion, when the heavens were confounded, and the 
earth trembled, ‘ He opened not his muuth;” he en- 
dured without murmuring all that earth and hell 
could inflict, till he had put the last stroke to the most 
finished picture of perfect patience, and prayed for 
his murderers. 

3. The patience thus practised by Christ is enjoined 
by his gospel, being indeed the badge of that gospel 
and its professors; “‘ Ye have heard,” says our Lord. 
(Matt. v. 43.) ‘‘ Follow after patience’—“In pa- 
tience.” 1 Pet. ii. 21—23. 

4. We find all the saints of God, who have been emi- 
nent for their faith in Christ, to have been as eminent 
for their patience, without which their faith must have 
failed in the day of trial: it being not through faith 
alone, but ‘‘ through faith and patience,” that they 
“inherited the promises.” Faith begat patience, 
which, like a dutiful child, proved the support of its 

‘parent. Patience preserved Noah’s faith all the time 
the ark was building, and while it floated on the wa- 
ters; through patience Abraham endured the severest 
trial that ever faith was put to; through patience, 
Jacob, .persecuted by his brother, left his father’s 
house; through patience, Joseph endured and forgave 
the ill treatment of his brethren; through patience, 
Moses, so often abused and insulted by a stiff-necked 
people, still entreated the Lord for them; through pa- 
tience, David would not slay his implacable enemy, 
Saul—through patience, Job endured the loss of all 
things. Weare compassed about with a cloud of 
witnesses, who, through the patience of Jesus Christ, 
“‘ wandered about in sheep-skins.” Heb. xi. 37, 38. 

5, The present state of man renders the practice of 
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this virtue absolutely necessary, if we would enjoy 
any happiness here or hereafter. Could we live in 
-the world without sufferings, then were there no need 
of patience. But thus runs the sentence, (Gen. iii. 
17.) “ Cursed is the ground.” Every man, from him 
that ‘sitteth on a throne, to the man that lieth in a 
dungeon, must have labour and sorrow ; and tribula- 
tion admits of no remedy but patience. The Chris- 
_ tian has need of patience,—for “he that endureth to 
the end shall be saved.” Woe unto you that have lost ~ 
patience ; and what shall ye do when the Lord shall 
visit you! Patience is the only armour that is proof 
against all assaults, and he who has it well buckled 
on, needeth not to fear any adversary. 

6. And lastly, let me set before you, in one view, 
the incomparable excellences and advantages of this 
lovely grace. Patience commends us to God, and 
Keeps us his; patience is the guardian of faith, the 
preserver of peace, the cherisher of love, the teacher of 
humility ; patience governs the flesh, strengthens the 
spirit, sweetens the temper, stifles anger, extinguishes 
envy, subdues pride; she bridles the tongue, restrains 
the hand, tramples on temptation, endures persecu- 
tions ; patience produces unity in churches, and. har- 
mony in families; she comforts the poor, and mo- 
derates the rich; she makes us humble in prosperity, 
and cheerful in adversity ; she teaches us to forgive 
those who have injured us, and to be the first in ask-= 
ing forgiveness of those we may have injured, 

If, therefore, to be like unto God; if to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ; if to follow the pre- 
cepts of the gospel; if ‘to write after the copy of the 

_ Saints; if to render our present state comfortable, and 
ensure our final salvation; if to enjoy the incompara- 
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ble excellences and advantages of patience: if these 
things are desirable, let us from henceforth give our- 
selves to the pursuit of this virtue, let us “ follow after 
patience.” And for this purpose let us adore and 
emulate the long-suffering of our God; let us contem- 
plate and transcribe into our practice the patience of 
Jesus Christ; let us study and fulfil the precepts of 
the gospel; let us look at and emulate the examples 
of the saints; let us consider and alleviate the sor- 

“rows of our pilgrimage; Jet us seek until we obtain 
the heavenly grace of patience, with all her benefits 
and blessings conferred on her by Jesus Christ; into 
whose patience the Lord direct our hearts, until she 
have her perfect work in the salvation of our souls 
through the same. Amen. 





CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 


Humbleness of mind.—Col. iii. 12., 

‘THe first instance of being wise for ourselves, is 
to put the principal valae upon that part of ourselves 
which is most noble and durable—our souls; and to 
use our main diligence for securing their welfare. It 

- is another branch of wisdom to make a right estimate 
of ourselves, compared with other beings, either above 
us, or of the same order with ourselves. Christian 
humility is the very temper to which such a thought 
will lead us, And that is to be our present subject. 

I. Explain the nature of this temper. 

The word which is here, and in several other 
places of the New Testament, used to express this 
Christian virtue, signifies in general alow apprehension 

- oresteem: and, from the scope of the places, though 
the word does not directly express so much, it must 
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mean alow apprehension or esteem of ourselves. It 
stands directly opposite to pride and arrogance. Ge- 
nerally the word is used in Scripture in a good sense, 
but twice in one chapter of this epistle in a bad one ; 
(Col. ii. 18—23.) for a base and unworthy subjection 
of mind; which shews, that there is occasion to 
guard against mistakes in this matter, as well as to 
illustrate the excellent temper designed to be ex- 
, Pees by it. 

' ‘There may be a seeming humiliation of outward 
expression and behaviour, which covers a very proud 
heart. But Christians are called to put on “ humble- 
ness of mind.” ‘The actings of this temper will be 
best discerned in a relative view, as we entertain an 
humble opinion of ourselves, compared either with 
God, or with our fellow-creatures. 

1, An humble apprehension of our own knowledge. 
(1 Cor. viii. 1.) There is nothing which men are more 
ready to be proud of, and to think better of them- 
selves in, beyond desert. Many would sooner bear a 
reflection upon their moral character, than upon their 
understandings. No branch of pride hath more need 
of a cure, though indeed none hath to support it, than 
conceit of our own knowledge. (Job xi. 12.) Now, 
the beginning of humility, and indeed of true wisdom, 
lies in moderating our conceit of our own sufficiency 
this way. And so it will include, , . 

(1.) A sense of the natural imperfection of our fa- 
culties. ‘There is indeed a dignity in our natures in 
comparison of the lower creation, as God hath made 
us intelligent beings ; but we should ever remember, 
that the faculties he has given us are but finite, and 
limited at the best, and that many things are above 
them. Job xlii. 3. 
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(2.) An apprehension of our own fallibility, and 
liableness to mistake even where we may think we 
jadge aright. When we consider the power of pre- 
judice, our readiness to make rash and hasty judg- 
ments, the plausible colours which may be put upon 
error, the indisposition of our minds in our fallen state 
for the admission of divine truths ; when we consider 
these things, we have reason, in most judgments we 
form, to carry this cautionary thought along with us, 
that it is possible we may be mistaken. 

Now, humility, in this view, would teach us, 
~ Not indeed upon that account to surrender our- 
selves to the absolute conduct and government of 
other men, who are fallible as well as we. (Luke xii. 
57.) We must answer for ourselves to God in the 
great day: and therefore it can neither be a laudable 
nor a safe humility, to'take our religion from the dic- 
tates of any fallible men, or number of men. 

But a just apprehension of our liableness to mis- 
takes should induce us, in all our searches after divine 
truth, to be very serious of divine illumination and 
guidance; that God by his Spirit o: truth would 
‘shew us his ways.” (Ps. xxv. 4, 5.) It should keep 
us ever open to farther light, willing to learn; we 
should never behave as if we had made our last un- 
derstanding, but be willing on any proper occasion to 
_review our sentiments, and to allow a cool and un- 
prejudiced consideration of what may be said against 
them. 

(3.) A moderate apprehension of our own attain- 
ments in knowledge, when we compare them with the 
attainments of other men. Every good man indéed 
judgeth himself to be in the right in every particular 
sentiment which he maintains; for if he was con- 
vinéed that it was an error, he would give it up: and 
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it must necessarily follow from hence, that he cannot 
but think those of a contrary judgment to be mis- 
taken, as long as he judges himself in the right. Is 
he therefore to be puffed up above others? No, by no 
means. But it is a becoming humility in most cases, 
even where we think ourselves in the right, yet to be- ~ 
lieve it possible, however, that those who differ from 
us may be in the right; and therefore to be willing 
to hear what they have to offer for their judgment. 
1 Cor. viii. 2; xiii. 9. 

(4.) A persuasion of the small: value of the most 
exalted knowledge, without a suitable practical in- 
fluence. Knowledge, even of divine things, is of little 
valuable use, but in subservience to practice. John 
xiii. 7. 

2. Humble thoughts of our own goodness, is an- 
other branch of humbleness of mind. Not that we are 
required to be insensible of any thing that is truly 
good and valuable inus. But Christian humility in- 
cludes, a sense of the undeservingness of our own 
goodness at the hands of God; (Luke xvii. 10.) an 
apprehension of the great disparity there is between 
the goodness of God and the goodness of any 
creature. (Luke xviii. 19.) None is originally, ab- 
solutely, necessarily, and unchangeably good, but 
God only. An affecting conviction of our own 
sinfulness, and of the guilt contracted by it. Eivan- 
gelical humility implies a sense of our lost and 
miserable state by the apostacy; so that we can- 
not lay claim of ourselves to the Divine- mercy, 
and yet we can have uo hope without mercy; froma 

_ lively sense of this, we are heartily willing to be be- 
sholden to the gospel-way of relief. (Luke v. 31,32.) 
A sense of the imperfection of our goodness at the 
best in this world, is another branch of humility to 
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which the gospel leads us. If we are recovered from 
the dominion of sin, yet, without insufferable pride, 
we shall see reason to confess, that we daily come 
short of the glory of God. (Ps. xix, 12.) An acknow- 
ledgment, that we are principally indebted to God 
for whatever is good in us, is also.to be compre- 
hended ; that we principally owe to him the begin- 
ning of any good work in us, and must expect from 
him the perfecting of it. (Phil. i. 6 ; 1 Cor. iv. 75 vi. 
11; xv. 10.) A modest apprehension of our own good- 
ness, compared with that of other men, must enter into 
the Christian temper. I say not, that Christian hu- 
mility will‘oblige us to condemn ourselves as worse 
than all others; though, as we know ourselves best, 
it is ordinarily true, that we know more amiss in our- 
selves, as to the number, if not the kinds of sin, than 
we can do in any other particular person: but it will 
dispose us to esteem as well at least of other people’s 
goodness as of our own, as far as there are credible 
evidences of it; in which sense the apostle exhorts. 
(Phil. ii. 3.) Humility will incline us to make all 
charitable allowances: for their failings and defects 
when we are conscious of so many of our own; to 
censure them with gentleness. Rom. ii. 1. to Gal. 

vi. 1. 
' 8. An humble sense of our dependance and wants. 
And here, first, and principally, we are concerned 
to have an humble sense of our dependance on God, 
and our need of him; that, in the sphere of nature 
we cannot subsist ourselves; (Acts xvii. 28.) that 
“our times are in his hands;” the time of our conti- 
nuance in life, the circumstances of our lot and con- 
dition, and all the particular events that can any way 
‘concern us. Our understanding and reasonable 
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powers continually depend on him. A slight touch 
of the brain may soon rase out all the traces of wis- 
dom and knowledge, and change a wise man into a 
fool. If he will speak peace, who can speak irouble ? 
And if he will exercise us with rebukes, we are never . 
out efhisreach. He has an unlimited, uncontrollable 
power over us, and an indisputable right to do with us 
as seems good in his sight. If our souls are under the 
power of these apprehensions, humility will teach us 
to live in dependance on him for every thing we need. 

And, in the sphere of grace, we should have an 
equal sense of our constant need of his influences: 
that we need his mercy to pardon our sins, and help 
our infirmities every day: that we can perform no 
- religious exercise well, nor discharge the duty of any 
relation commendably, nor acquit ourselves honour- 
ably in any trial, nor make any advances in the divine 
life, nor be blessings in our generation, without the 
light and grace of his good Spirit, is one eminent 
part of “ walking humbly with our God.” 

But then, secondly, an humble sense of our subordi- 
nate dependance upon our fellow-creatures, and the 
need we have of them, is not to be omitted. in the 
description of humility. We should consider, that, 
by the law of our creation, our condition isso ordered, 
' that we cannot comfortably subsist independent of 
our fellow-creatures. Even those in the most ad- 
vanced and easy circumstances of life, need the 
assistance of their inferiors; yea, the plenty they en- 
joy could not enable them to be more at ease than 
the meanest, if they had not the benefit of their 
labours. (Eccles. v. 9.) Every link in the chain of 
society contributes to the good of the whole, (1 Cor. 
wii. 21.24.) This should make all sensible of their 

dependant state, and of their interest in the society ’ 
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to which they belong ; and beside, those who are now 
in the most prosperous estate, know not how soon 
they may need the kind offices, the good will, of those 
in the lowest condition of life. This leads to a fourth 
branch of humility. 

4. A modest apprehension of our own rank and 
station—and compared with the blessed God, we 
cannot think too low of ourselves. (Isa. xl. 15.) All 
the relations in which we stand to him, bespeak the | 
profoundest submission due from us; as we are his 
creatures, his subjects, preserved by him every mo- 
ment, disposed of at his pleasure, and such as must 
appear ‘at his bar. The very relation of children, 
which bespeaks the greatest friendship on his part 
and freedom on ours, yet obliges to humility before 
him. (Ps. viii. 4; cxliv.3; Job vii. 17.) Humility 
will teach us neither to dispute the precepts nor the 
providence of one who needs not our consent to give 
him a right to rule us. 

Revelation also teaches us to consider ourselves as 
beneath many other invisible beings, by the state of 
our creation. Ps, viii. 5. 

And for our fellow-creatures of the human race, 
we should consider them all as of the same nature 
with us, and therefore near akin. (Acts xvii. 26.) 
That any distinctions made by outward circumstances 
are, in the account of God, and in themselves, really 
but little things. ; 

In such a state of our case, humility will dispose 
to the cheerful performance of the duties of humanity 
to all men, esteeming them all as our brethren, bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. It will be our 
wisdom to turn in upon ourselves by way of reflec- 
tion, and to inquire how the temper of our own 
spirits stands in this matter. 
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"II. Shew the special obligations which lie upon us 
as Christians, to cultivate an humble temper. 

1. Humility is a grace of the first’ rank and emi- 
nence in Christianity. 

I. It is mentioned in Scripture with peculiar marks 
of distinction and honour. (Mie, vi. 8.) Pride is stig- 
matized as his peculiar abhorrence; but humility ho- 
noured with the fullest testimonies of his approbation. 
(Prov. viii. 13; Ps.cxxxviii. 6.) When the Son of God 
condescended in our natare to instruct mankind, he 
sets humility in the front of his beatitudes, and at the 
head of his excellent sermon. (Matt. v. 4.) The im- 
_ portance of it, and the rank it holds in our religion, is 

‘still more emphatically described by him in another 
place. (Matt. xviii. 4.) He that excels in humility is 
the greatest and the best Christian, It is a laudable 
ambition’to aspire at this foremost rank of -honour 
among the disciples of Christ. 

2. The most distinguishing promises are made to it, 
such as mark it out for a temper eminently in the way 
of Divine favour. The prayers of the humble are en- 
titled to a peculiar regard. (Ps. ix. 12; x.17.) They 
are encouraged to expect the gracious presence of God 
abiding with them. (Isa. lvii. 15; James iv. 6; 1 Pet. 
v. 5.) The proud shall miss of the aim they have so 
much at heart—self-exaltation ; but the humble are 
in the way to the truest glory, while they seem to fly 
from it. (Matt. xxiii. 12.) He shall be high in God’s 
estimation, God is like to put the greatest honour on 
such a one, by the use he makes of him; and even 
men are commonly more disposed to respect him, 

3. Itis in its own nature a necessary introduction 
to the other graces and duties of Christianity. This is 
not a religion calculated for the proud, but the lowly. 

Humility is necessary to faith. Pride and self-suf- 
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ficiency was the principal reason why Christ crucified 
was of old “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness.” 

It is equally necessary to obedience. A proud, un- 
broken heart sets up for itself, and at least practically 
says, ‘‘ Who is Lord over me?” It must therefore be 
first humbled, before the language of it will be, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ (Acts ix. 6.) 

Without this frame we shall not value a Saviour, so 
as to receive him, and make use of him, as he is of- 
’ fered in the gospel. (Luke v. 31.) As long as “ men 
think that they are rich, and increased in goods,” &c. 
they will pay but little regard to Christ. (Rev. iii. 17, 
18.) This was the foundation of the difference of be- 
haviour between the Pharisee and the publican. Luke 
xviii. 9—13. 

Without an humble spirit we shall not prize the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, nor live in a constant de- 
pendance on his aids. 

Without humility we cannot persevere inour adhe- 
rence 10 Christ, but shall be ready to take offence 
when we are called out to trials and exercises. But 
humility will go a great way to make all these things 
sit light. 

Without this grace, we shall be indisposed to re- 
ceive that assistance from other men in the way to 
heaven which we might obtain. Those who are wise 
in their own conceit, despise the admonitions of their 
pious parents and friends, are impatient of reproof, 
are above ministerial instructions: and for want of a 
modest apprehension of their own defects, suppose 
themselves too good proficients in knowledge to learn, 
or in goodness to improve. 

And, lastly, without this lowly disposition we can- 
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not possibly perform that compass of duty to our fel- 
low-creatures, which make so great a part of true 
Christianity. A haughty mind will ill comport with 
“‘ becoming all things to all men, that we may gain 
some ;” with “ pleasing our neighbour, for his good to 
edification.” 

So evident is it that humility is a Brace of the first 
a in Christianity. 

. It is a grace which adorns every other virtue, 
a recommends religion to every beholder. If all 
the characters mentioned in that rule of conduet, 
which the apostle lays down in Phil. iv. 8, can be 
said to meet in any one grace, it is in humility. Our 
‘light cannot more effectually shine before men, than 
by not affecting to have it shine, that is, by humility. 
Hence St. Peter calls us to “be clothed with hu- 
mility.” (1 Pet. v. 5.) And St. Paul, in the text, to 
put it on, as an ornament. It casts a lustre even 
upon attainments comparatively low, while pride 
eclipses the beauty of great and distinguishing excel- 
lence. 

3. Humility is eminently recommended to us by 
the example of the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
There is hardly any one part of the amiable character 
of Christ, of which the gospel-history gives us more 
instances, than of his humbleness of mind, nor any 
in which he is more frequently and es ae pie ee 
to us for a pattern. 

(1.) His assuming the human batdrs was the highest 
instance of humiliation that ever was or could be 
given; that “the Word, who was in the beginning 
with God, and was God,” should consent to be made 
flesh. 'This-is a very proper argument to inculcate 
upon us humility in our measure, and with that view 
is proposed to us by the apostle in Phil ii, He had 
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‘among other things exhorted to “ Jowliness of mind” 
(verse 3); and adds (verse 5), “‘ Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” How was 
such a temper shewn by Christ? It follows, “ who 
being in the form of God,” &c. Phil. ii. 6. 

(2.) When he appeared in the world in the human 
nature, he affected not worldly glory and honour. 
He descended from a family which was then very 
obscure, which had lost the ancient dignity and 
grandeur of his father David. (Luke ii. 7.) There 
‘were no servile attendants, no sumptuous. prepara- 
tions made for his nativity, but, as in his after-life, 
_ 80 now, he had scarce “a place where to lay his 
head.” The shepherds could never have divined, 
without the instruction of an angel, that here, and in 
this manner, was “ born a Saviour, which was Christ 
the Lord.” (verse 8—11.) And the wise men of the 
east must be under a Divine conduct, to find the 
~King of the Jews in such a despicable place. While 
he was growing up, he lived with his reputed father, - 
a carpenter, and thence was styled “the carpenter’s 
son.” (Matt. xiii. 55.) When he entered upon his 
public ministry, the generality of those whom he 
chose for his disciples and followers, were poor fisher- 
men, or men of a like condition, He made no out- 
ward figure, and meanly sojourned in places of small 
note; he submitted to the last act of his humiliation, 
to be “obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” Now, ‘surely all this was to recommend hu- 
- mnility to us, to teach his disciples not to seek high 
things for themselves. 

8. As man, he was a pattern of great humility 
towards God. He “sought not his own glory, but 
the glory ofhim that sent him.” (John vii. 18 ; viii. 50.) 

G2 
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This ‘was his professed aim through his course on 
earth, and conspicuous in the course of his words 
and actions. (Mark xiii. 32; Matt. xix. 17.) He as- 
cribed the glory of his works to his Father. He was 
entirely obedient to his commands, for what he should 
say and do, in the minutest circumstances, and for 
the hardest services. 

4. He was a pattern of the greatest humility to 
mankind. He was ready to condescend to the mean- 
est, in order to their good. Most of the miracles he — 
performed were wrought upon those who were of a 
low condition. (Matt. viii. 6, &c. ; Mark x. 46; John 
iv, 27.) He overlooked not even little children ; but 
called his followers to learn good instructions from 
them, and to be very tender of them. Matt. xviii. 
1—10; xix. 12. 14, 

He was willing to stoop to the meanest offices for 
the meanest persons; (Mark i. 41.) and particularly 
recommends the greatest condescension to his dis- 
ciples, by using an emblematic action for that pur- 
pose, of washing their feet. (John xiii. 5, &c. ; Matt. 
xx. 28.) And yet, which was another instance of 
humility, he was not above receiving and acknow- 
ledging the respect shewn him by the meanest, (Luke 
viii. 3.) He takes notice of the honest and well- 
meant hosannahs paid him by children; (Matt. xxi. 
15.) and the more hearty mark of respect shewn him 
by the women who pouted ointment on his head. 
Matt. xxvi. 13. ‘ 

Now, how forcible an engagement should this be 
to all who profess a relation to him, to imitate him 
in a virtue which made so great a part of the charac- 
ter of their Master? to “learn of rah, who was lowly 
in heart?” Matt. ix. 29. 

(4.) Humility isa grace which will go along with 
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us to heaven. The only inhabitants of that world 
who were ever lifted up with pride, have been long 
ago cast down from thence to hell. The “ seraphim - 
cover their feet” in presence of the Divine Majesty, 
magnify him with incessant adorations, and abase 
themselves continually before him. (Isa. vi. 2,3; Rey. 
iv. 10.) And to the same purpose chap, v. 14. And, 
as a farther description of the humility of their ado- 
ration, they are said to “ fall before the throne on 
their faces.” (Chap. vii. 11; xi. 16.) God in that 
world is all in all; and every blessed spirit there, up 
_ to the most exalted celestial mind, maintains the 
sense of infinite distance, in the midst of the most 
familiar and satisfying approaches ; and receive the 
bounties of the great Creator, crying, Grace, grace! 
We have a specimen of the humble temper attending 
saints to the judgment-day, in the representation of 
“it given by our Saviour. (Matt. xxv.) We may say, 
indeed, in commendation of humility, beyond many - 
other graces, that it is greater and more excellent 
than they, for the same reason that love is preferred 
to faith and hope, because “ it never” faileth. 

II. Infer. 

1. Those who are destitute of this grace, whatever 

_ profession they have made of Christianity, have in truth 
the rudiments of it yet to learn. A proud Christian 
isa contradictory character ; as much as it would be 
to say, a wicked saint. 

2. We should look principally to the temper of our 
spirits, tojudge of our humility. We may have the 
character of humble people with men from a modest 
outside, a negligence of garb, &c. Humbleness of 
mind makes the Christian temper ; and the poor in 
spirit are the heirs of the promises, 
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3. No single branch of goodness deserves more of 
our attention, in order to judge of the improving or 
declining state of our souls, than this of humility. 
If we grow in knowledge, and are puffed up along 
with it, we lose more in goodness than we gain in 
profitable furniture. This is a “dead fly, that will 
spoil the whole box of ointment.” Whether we 


advance in right knowledge of God or ourselves, it ~ 


cannot fail to make us sensible of our defects, and 
humble in the sense of them. A man that improves 
in learning, sees more defects in his attainments, 
when he hath made a good progress, than he did at 
setting out: he discerns a larger field of knowledge 
before him, after all his advances, than he had any 
notion of when he first turned his thoughts that way. 
So it is with a lively Christian; he sees so much 
before him, that he “forgets the things that are be- 
hind, and reaches forth unto those that are before, 
still prétaing towards the mark,” Phil. iii. 13, 14. 


LOVE TO GOD. 
The Lord preserveth all them that love him. 
Ps. exlv. 20. 
“THOU shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart.” ‘This is what God requires of his people, and 


enjoins as a command to be obeyed ; (Deut. vi. 4,5; | 


x. 12; xxx. 16.) and this is the chief and principal, 
the first and greatest command, and entirely agree- 


able to the law and light of nature and reason. (Matt. 


xxii, 36—38.) Hence the apostle says, “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” Rom. xiii. 10. 

I. On what account God is to be loved, and is 
loved by his saints. 
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1. For himself; because of his own nature and the 
perfections of it, which render him amiable and lovely. 
(Ps. viii. 1.) 2. God is to be loyed by his saints as 
their summum bonum, their chief good, yea, their only, 
good, their ALL in ALL: and so to be only loved. (Ps: 
Ixxiii. 25.) 8. God is to be loved by his people for 
the blessings of his goodness communicated to them. 
4. The various relations God stands in to his people, 
do, and mas engage their affections to him. (Ps. 
XViii. 1.) 5. What greatly inflaences the love of the 
Lord’s soos to him, and lays them under obligation 
to love him, is his great love to them. (1 Johniv. 19.) 
6. The examples of the saints m all ages might be 
urged as motives to love the Lord. 

II, How, and in what way and manner the love to 
God manifests itself. : 

1. Ina desiré to be like him. (Eph. v. 1.) 2. In 
making his glory the supreme end of all their actions. 
(1 Cor. x. 31.) 3. In desiring of, and’ delighting in, 
communion with God ; longing to appear before God 
—enjoy his presence in his courts—thirst for him as 
in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is, that they 
"may see his power and his glory in his sanctuary. 
(1 John i. 3.) 4. Ina carefulness not to offend him, 
by sinning against him. (Psal.xcvii. 10.) 5. In part~ 
ing with, and. bearing all, for his sake, leaving their 
own people and father’s house, country, and kindred, 
as Abraham, to go where he dirécts; saying, as Ruth 
said to Naomi, ‘‘ whither thou goest, I will go;” en- 
dure all hardships for his sake. 6. In a regard to his 
house, worship, and ordinances: they that love the 
Lord, love the habitation of his house, the place where 
his honour dwells. (Ps.Ixxxiv.1.) 7. Byavalue for 
his word, his gospel, and the truths of it: they that 
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love the Lord, receive the Jove of the truth. 8. In. 
love and affection to the people of God; who are, 
with those that love the Lord, the excellent in the 
earth. 

II. The nature and properties of the love of God. 

1. It is universal; a love of all that is in God, and 
belongs unto him; of all his attributes and perfec- 
tions, not of his goodness, grace, and mercy, and of 
him for them only: but of his holiness, justice, and 
truth; and of all his commandments, which are to be 
respected.—Every word of God is pure to them that 
love the Lord; and this love extends toall the people 
of God, of whatsoever class, rank, degree, or denomi- 
nation. 2. It is superlative ; exceeds all other love, 
or love to all other persons and things. 3. It is hearty 
and sincere; a love without dissimulation; not in a 
word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth, 4, 
Should be -constant ; such is the love of God to his 
people, he rests in his love towards them. 5. Itmay 
be increased; the apostle prays for an increase of it, 
and he thanks God for it thatitdid abound. 1 Thess. 
lil, 12; 2 Thess, 1.3. 

IV. The happiness of such that love the Lord. 

1. They are loved by him; “TI love them that love 
me.” (Ps, Ixiii. 3.) 2. They are known of God. 
(1 Cor. viii. 3; 2 Tim. ii.19.) 3. They are preserved 
by him. (Ps. exlv. 20; xxxi. 23.) 4. They have many 
instances of mercy, kindness, and respect shewn them. 
(Ex. xx. 6.) Hence David prays. (Ps. cxix. 123; 
Prov, viii. 21.) 5. All things that occur unto them in 
the present life are for their good. (Rom. viii. 28.) 


6. Great things are laid up and reserved for them that 
love the Lord, — 
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THE NATURE AND EXCELLENCY OF A Goop 
CONSCIENCE. F 


A good conscience.—1i Tim. i. 19. | 


WE consider ourselves as giving a high character 
of a person, when we say of him, that he possesses a 
sound understanding, a clear and distinguishing judg- 
ment, and a faithful, retentive memory; especially if 
these faculties of the mind are improved and brought 
into proper exercise, by a long and extensive ac- 
quaintance with men and things, and: by a Close at- 
tention to study and books. We cannot but think 
highly of such a man, and conceive him entitled to 
great respect and deference ; we are desirous, if ho- 
noured with his acquaintance, of consulting him on 
all occasions of importance, in which we need counsel — 
or direction ; and are disposed to place a high degree 
of confidence in his judgment, and to follow his direc- 
tions. But there are qualities of mind far more valu- 
able and important than those just mentioned: viz, 
a tender heart and a good conscience ; qualities these, 
which, though they may not be attractive or splendid 
in the eyes of men, are of a higher estimation in the 
sight of God, far more conducive to our own peace 
and comfort in this world, and inseparable to a meet- 
ness for the next.—Of one of these I propose now to 
discourse, viz. “ a good conscience.” 

- I. Let me endeavour to shew what a good con- 
science is.. 

Conscience is the power or faculty of the mind, by 
which we sit in judgment over, and pass sentence upon, - 
our actions; considering ourselves as creatures ac- 
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countable to God for the whole of our conduct, and 
amenable at last to his righteous tribunal. Itis God’s 
vicegerent in every human breast: if our actions are 
good, it applauds; if they are bad, it condemns; if 
they are conformable to the law and revealed will of 
God, they produce a secret satisfaction and pleasure 
in the mind; if contrary to God’s holy law and will, 
they are productive of disquietude and distress. 

This faithful monitor the great Creator has stationed 
in every human breast. It is not peculiar to those 
who are favoured with the Gospel revelation, but is 
resident in the minds of those who have not the writ- 
ten law. (Rom: ii. 14—16.) And when this inward 
witness faithfully discharges its office in the soul, it 
soon, it immediately, testifies to us the nature of our 
actions. We need not, in most cases, wait long, nor 
consult books nor friends, before we can decide upon 
them ; conscience immediately settles the point, and 
tells us whether they are right or wrong. 

Conscience is the same in our souls, with regard to 
salvation, as the senses are in our bodies, with regard 
to health and life. The office of our senses is to inform 
us, by the short method of sensation, of whatsoever 
may be hurtful or beneficial to our bodies. If, when 
any exterior body approached us, we were always 
obliged to measure its size, to examine its configura- 
tion, to judge by the laws of motion, action, and re- 
action, whether its approach would be hurtful or be- 
neficial to us, eur frail machine would be crushed to 
atoms before we could finish the discussion. If it 
were necessary always before we took any nourish- 
ment to examine the nature of the aliments set before 
us, to understand the properties and effects of them, 
we should die with hunger before we had finished our 
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researches. God has enabled the senses in our bodies 
to supply the place of tedious discussion. This beau- 
tiful economy is never disconcerted, except when our 
bodies are disordered. It is exactly the same with 
regard to conscience. If always when it was neces- 
' sary to examine the morality of an action, we were 
obliged to turn over a large class of books, to consult 
our casuists, and to examine a whole system of recti- 
tude, what would become of us? The short way of 
sentiment supplies the place of all this discussion. A 
sudden horror, excited by the idea of a vice we are 
going to practise, are, in urgent cases, books and 
casuists tous. When we lose this moral sensation, 
we lose our best guide, and are then exposed to an 
infallible misery of proceeding from one -error to an- 
other ; from a first pernicious practice to a second, and 
so, in the end, toa gulf of final wretchedness. 
Having made these observations on the nature of 
conscience in general, we proceed now to shew what 
a good conscience is. 
1. In order to a conscience being good, in the scrip- 
tural sense of the term, it must be pacified by the 
blood of Christ. There is a wide difference between 
that insensibility and stupor of soul experienced by 
impenitent sinners, and that calm and peaceful state 
of mind which it is the privilege of the believer to 
enjoy, in consequence of his faith in the blood of the 
Saviour, for pardon and justification. In the one 
‘case, conscience is asleep, and does not discharge its 
office in the soul ; in the other, it is awake and active, 
but is pacified through the atoning blood of the Sa- 
viour. This peace of conscience is the natural result 
of faith in the Almighty Saviour, which brings the- 
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soul into a state of peace with God; (Rom. y. 1.) and 
there is good foundation laid for peace of conscience. 
Rom. viii. 33, 34. : 

2. Inorder to a conscience being good, it must also 
be purified. Sin defiles the conscience; indeed it 
contaminates all the powers and faculties of the soul. 
We read of conscience being defiled. (Titus i. 15.) 
While in such a state it must be an evil conscience. 
In order to its becoming good, it must be purified. 
_ Of this purgation of conscience we read. Heb. ix. 14 ; 
x. 21, 22. 

3. A good conscience is a tender conscience. It is 
the distinguishing characteristic, and a dreadful one 
indeed it is, of some men, that they have a hard heart 
and a seared conscience. A more dreadful character 
and situation than this cannot easily be found on this 
side hell. In opposition to this awful character, is a 
good conscience. The possessor of it is afraid of 
transgressing, and is desirous of shunning even the 
appearance of evil. He dares not presume to stand 
even on the borders of iniquity. 

4. A good conscience is a vigilant or wakeful con- 
science.. 'The conscience of some persons is asleep, 
so that it cannot discharge its office in the soul.- Its 
proper office in the soul is like that of a watchman, to 
give the alarm when the thief or plunderer approaches 
to injure or annoy the inhabitants of a house. If the 
~ watchman be asleep, the thief, or the enemy, finds 
easy access: so if conscience be asleep, sin, which is 
our greatest enemy, finds an easy, access into the 
heart. But if conscience be awake, it will sound the - 
alarm, so that sin cannot enter without all the facul- 
ties of the mind being in motion, to resist and oppose 
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it. Conscience, immediately upon the approach of 

temptation, faithfully remonstrates with the soul, and 

says, “Do not this evil, and sin against God.” 

5. A good conscience is a well-regulated, or well- 
directed conscience. By this, I mean, that it should 
not be over scrupulous, beyond what the law or word 
of God requires: because, when this is the case; it 
degenerates into weakness of mind, and engenders 
superstition and bondage. Thus we read, 1 Cor. viii. 
7—10. It will enable a man to “ stand fast in the 
liberty.” (Gal. v.1.) It can clearly and readily dis- 
cern between the precepts and injunctions of the law 
and gospel of Christ, and the ordinances and institu- 
tions of men. Ps. cxix, 34. - 

_ II. Endeavour to point out a few of the advantages 
arising from the possession of a good conscience. 

1. Itis an excellent and effectual preservative from 
sin. Who are they, that rush on boldly in the paths 
of sin, and commit iniquity with greediness? They 
whose consciences are asleep, or seared; as we read 
is the awful case of some persons. (1 Tim. iv. 2.) But 

_ they whose consciences are tender and vigilant, caa- 
not thus boldly rush into the paths of iniquity; they 
will ever be afraid of transgressing; and as it will be 
a good preservative from profaneness on the one hand, 
So it will from superstition on the other. 

‘A good conscience will be productive of great satis- 
faction and joy, at all times, and in all circumstances. 
(2 Cor. i. 12.) Happy they who can solemnly make 
such a declaration as this respecting themselves. ‘The 
world often censures where it ought to approve; it 
often condemns where it ougbt to applaud. What a 
mercy, under such circumstances, to have a good con- 
sciénce! This will keep the mind calm and serene, 
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under the most gross calumnies, and the severest cen- 
sures. And if good conscience be of such impor- 
tance, as a defence against the censures of this world, 
of what importance will it be to compose and cheer 
the mind, in the near and immediate prospect of an 
eternal world! What an unspeakable mercy will it 
be then, to possess a conscience pacified by the blood 
of Jesus ! ; 

{II. Improve the subject. 

1. Inquire whether you are possessors of sucha 
conscience. I do not mean to ask you, whether you 
can recollect but few or many crimes, but whether 
your consciences are purged from the guilt of them ; 
whether they are purified and pacified by the blood of 
Jesus. Such aconscience is worth all the world, yea, 
ten thousand worlds are not to be placed in competi- 
tion with it. 

2. Reflect for a moment, if you are destitute of it, 
on your awful state. Conscience may now be asleep, 
but it is very likely it will by-and-by awake, and per- 
haps cause you to shudder with horror at the remem- 
brance of past iniquities, and the prospect of that 
gulf of misery into which they are about to plunge 
you. Should it, on your dying bed, present to your 
view a long catalogue of black crimes, which you, 
perhaps, had forgotten, and not one of which. you 
have any reason to hope is forgiven, how inconceivably 
awful will your situation be! It will be a dreadful 
anticipation of the torments of the damned. This 
surely is that worm that dieth not; this is that fire 
which shali never be quenched. Cry then earnestly 
to God, and say, “Lord, let my heart be sptinkled 
from an evil conscience.” ~ 
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CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 
Add to your faith, virtue. —2 Pet. i. 5. 


Tue apostle supposes those to whom he wrote to 
have obtained like precious faith with him and the 
other apostles, (ver. 1.) i. e. to believe the gospel as 
well as they. He proceeds to exhort them to give all 
diligence in building a proper superstructure upon 
their belief of the gospel. That which he recom- 
mends consists of seven important articles. The first 
mentioned, and which he immediately connects with 
faith, is virtue. ‘‘Giying all diligence, add’ to your 
faith, virtue.” 

Some would understand virtue in a general sense 
for a universal regularity of mind and manners, or a 
disposition to all virtuous actions.—I take the word | 
virtue in a more limited sense here, to mean the par- _ 
ticular disposition of Christian fortitude. What could 
more naturally be pressed upon us after faith, or a 
belief of the gospel, than courage in the profession of 
it, and in a practice correspondent to it? And what 
could more aptly follow upon this, than that we should 
add to our virtue, or courage, knowledge? or a grow- 
_ ing acquaintance with the doctrines and duties con- 
tained in the rule of our faith, that our courage and 
resolution may not be ill placed? 

I. Explain the nature of Christian courage, or for- 
titude. 

Courage, in general, is a temper which disposes a 
man to do brave and commendable actions, without 
being daunted at the appearance of dangers and dif- 
ficulties in the way. The Christian life being a war- 
fare, gives the principal occasion and opportunity to 
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shew Christian courage. It is nothing else but to be- 
have as “good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 2 Tim. ii. 3. 

To explain it more particularly, it may be proper 
1o shew, 

1. For what it is to be exercised. For the cause 
makes it a Christian grace. It is courage in Christ’s 
cause; that is, in maintaining the profession of the 
Christian faith, and adhering to the practice of our 
duty, as far as we are convinced of the mind of God. 
Tim. i.18, 19. 

But it must necessarily be presupposed, that we are . 
careful to inform ourselves well about the mind and 
will of God, relating both to faith and practice, that 
our courage may not be blind and rash, without a 
good foundation to support it. 

“And, indeed, without such diligent inquiries, we are 
hardly like to be courageous in an hour of trial, what- 
soever resolutions we may seem to have, while diffi- 
culties are at a distance. 

2. Against what Christian courage is to be exer- 
cised.—It supposes oppositions, trials; and dangers in 
our way; else there would be no occasion for it. It 
is a temper, for which there will be no room in heaven; 
and the need of it now ariSeth from our abintch con- 
dition, as in a state of conflict. 

Ist. The power, the subtilty, and activity of the 
powers of darkness, call for courage in a Christian. 
Upon this the apostle founds an exhortation to be 
strong, or courageous. Eph. vi. 10. 12. 

2dly. 'The oppositions from within ourselves require 
_ courage. Our own irregular inclinations and affec- 
tions and passions are difficult to be overcome. 

Sdly. The several discouragements or dangers we 
may meet with from other men, in the way of our 
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duty, and even for our duty, make courage necessary. 
Solomon tells us, “that the fear of man bringeth a 
snare.”, (Prov. xxix. 25.) Courage is to overcome 
this snare. Acts xx. 24. 

3. Wherein, or in whatacts and instances it should 
express itself. 

Insensibleness of difficulties or dangers is not a 
proper expression of it, It is not expected of a 
Christian that his apprehension of these things should 
be less quick than other people’s, or that he should 
have no natural reluctancy to them. Without that, 
there would be no trial of his courage. Nor are we 
to expose ourselves unnecessarily to dangers. We 
should exercise courage in conjunction with Christian 

» prudence, though it ought not to be under the re- 
straints of carnal policy. It would rather be impru- 
dence than duty, to act, in time of persecution, as 
some primitive Christians did, who ran uncalled to 
the heathen tribunals, and cried, ‘‘ I am a Christian,” 
‘on purpose that they might obtain the honour and 
reward of martyrdom. It is delivered as an ordinary 
rule by Christ himself to his disciples, when he fore- 
tells the persecutions that would await them. (Matt. 
x. 23.) Though circumstances may sometimes vary 
the case, and make even this inconsistent with duty. 

- Nehemiah was so situated. (Neh. vi. 11.) Christian 
courage is to exert itself in such ways as these:— 

Ist. In deliberate and vigorous resolutions for God 
and our duty, upon counting the cost. This is all 
that can be done, when difficulties and dangers are 
not actually present ; seriously to consider them, and, 
upon balancing matters, to determine for a firm adhe- 

_ rence to our Master, whatever it may cost us. (Luke 
xin 26—30.) The same thing Barnabas inculcated 
n 3 
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upon the church of Antioch. (Acts xi. 23. ) Sucha 
noble ardour in Paul was a bright part of his character. 
Acts xxi. 13. 

2dly. In the suppression of distracting fear of evils 
at a distance. ‘The coward often fears where no fear 
is; and, as well as the slothful man, creates to him- 
self many imaginary dangers. (Prov. xxii. 13.) The 
brave soldier of Christ does not anxiously take thought 
about the morrow, but leaves future events to God’s 
ordering. Ps, exii. 7, 8. 

3dly. In a vigorous application to our Christian 
work, notwithstanding the stated and constant diffi- 
eulties and oppositions attending it. ‘Though Satan 
would hinder, and the world ensnare, and a corrupt 
heart resist, a courageous Christian goes On as one 
resolved to conquer or die; striving to enter in at the 
strait gate. Luke xiii. 24; Matt. xi. 12. 

Athly. In readiness to undertake hard and difficult 
services, when God calls to therh. Such as may be 
eminently for the honour of God or the advantage of 
our generation, though we may foresee few to help us. 
(Ps. xciy. 16.) ‘Or when duty obliges us to go upon 
an ungrateful errand. (Isa. vi. 8.) And especially 
when visible dangers await us, not to decline a ser- 
vice of which we are capable. Heb. xi. 27. 

Sthly. Ina uniform steadiness of conduct under all 
the trials we actually meet with. It is no great ex- 
pression of courage in common life, to talk big when 
dangers are remote, though he should meet suffering 
with a.trembling heart; ‘yet, if he stands his ground 
in ihe hour of temptation, he has the truest courage, 

; as been observed of some of the bravest sol- 
caer») they have come with a trembling hand into the 

‘Battle, but when once engaged have done wonders. 
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II. What may be intended in the exhortation to 
add virtue, or courage, to our faith. 

This may intimate the imperfection of our faith, 
without this superstructure uponit. It is necessary 


-to be added to our faith, in order to our acceptance 


with God. (Rom. x.9.). Faith is dead, if it produce 
not a correspondent profession and course of action. 

But that which I principally apprehend to be de- 
signed is, to intimate the just reason which our faith 
gives for Christian courage. Christian faith is most 
fit to inspire with Christian fortitude. For instance, 

1. Faith discovers Divine Providence as engaged 
for us, and with us, in all our difficulties. God fre- 
quently animated his servants under the Old Testa- 
ment in hard services, by an assurance of his pre- 
sence: (Gen. xxvi. 24; Isa. xli. 10; Dan. iii. 17.) 
like the Jewish nurses in Egypt, these were not 
afraid of the king’s commandment, Faith will sup- 
port us in the greatest dangers by this reasoning, “ If 
God be for us, who can be against us ?” Heb. xiii. 5. 6; 
1 John iv. 4. 

2. Faith proposes the divine Spirit, as directly pro- 
vided to help our infirmities. Particularly for this 
very purpose, to inspire us with needful courage. 
(Eph. iii. 16.) Agreeable to that ancient Promsess 
Ps. xxvii. 14. 

3. Faith represents our main enemies as already. 


‘vanquished, and as having their chief power broken. 


The Captain of our salvation hath personally overcome 
them, and as the head of his church too. (Col. ii. 15; 
John xvi. 33.) Hence the intention of God in send- 
ing his Son, is represented to be, “ that we should be 


‘saved from our enemies.” Luke i. 71, and ver. 74, 75. 


4, Faith gives us particular assurance, that our 
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trials shall not exceed our strength ; either the strength 
we have, or that which shall be imparted. 1 Cor. x. 13. 

5. Faith sets in view greater evils to be feared from 
our cowardice, than can be feared from our adherence 
to God. Christ elegantly sets these the one over 
against the other. (Luke xii. 4, 5; Heb. x. 38, 39.) 
And the fearful, who choose always to be in the rear 
in danger, stand in the front of those who “ shall 
have their part in the second death.” (Rev. xxi. 8.) 
One would think this necessity, and the impossibility 
‘of escaping without it, should make even a coward 
to fight. 

6. Faith assures us of the certain and glorious suc- 
cess of our courage. That our endeavours against 
our powerful enemies shall issue in a full conquest. 


_ (Rom, xvi. 20.) And though now a saint, after all 


his struggles, may have frequent occasion to mourn 
over the body of death, he may be assured that God 
“ will deliver him from it, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” (Rom. vii. 24, 25.) “ And’ death itself, the 
last enemy, shall be destroyed.” (1 Cor. xv. 26.) 
And unspeakable rewards shall be the prize of the 
conquerors. We strive for mastery, not as uncertain 
what we are to obtain by it, but for an incorruptible 
crown. (1 Cor. ix. 25, 26; xv. 58.) Le 

7. Faith represents to us the noblest examples of 
such holy fortitude upon the same principle: all the 
excellent of the earth, particularly that noble collee- 
tion of worthies, whose brave exploits are recorded 
in Heb. xi. The glorious apostle Paul himself; and, 
above all, the Captain of our salvation, who was an 
illustrious pattern of invincible courage in his work: 


‘he feared the face of-no man in the course of his mi~ 


nistry, but boldly reproved sin and sinners, His 
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enemies could not help owning it. (Matt. xxii, 16; 
John vii. 25, 26.) Consider him, that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds. Heb. xii. 2, 3. 

Upon the whole. 

1. Consider this grace of fortitude as a matter of 
the utmost importance in the Christian life. The 
variety of oppositions and difficulties in our way make 
it necessary. We shall never make any considerable 
progress in the divine life without it, nor ever do 
much for God or our generation. 2 Tim. i. 7. 

2. Cultivate therefore your faith, in order to the 
forming of your minds to holy fortitude. Frequently 
contemplate the establishing motives of the gospel, 
which are so full and apposite; and by prayer and 
frequent reviews of the grounds of your faith, endea- 
vour to confirm your hope in the gospel. 

3. Use all farther additional means to fortify your 
minds. Be prepared for the worst, by counting 
frequently the cost. Make clear the goodness of 
your case, for which you may be called to exert your 
courage. Make sure of the goodness of your state, 
and carefully exercise a good conscience. 





CHRISTIAN’ MEEKNESS. 
Put on—meekness.—Col. iii. 12. 


IN the consideration of this grace, shall proceed 

1. To explain the nature of Christian meekness. 

1, It may be considered in relation to God. There 
is a meekness which becomes us towards him; and 
there are two remarkable instances of it. 

(1.) A full and ready submission of soul to the 
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authority of his word, so as not to suffer any prepos- 
sessions of sentiment, or former inclinations, to rise 
up against the significations of his will, as soon as 
that is made known to us, This I understand by the 
character of the meek, in Ps. xxv. 9; and in that 
prophecy of Christ. (Isa. xi. 1.) And by the temper 
with which St. James directs us to receive the word 
of God. (James i. 21.) In all which places meekness 
signifies not only a sedate composure of mind, free 
from ruffle and hurry, but also a teachable, tractable 
temper. 

This sort of meekness is a necessary Gaeliteation for 
the obedience of faith, and for the success and efficacy 
of God’s word upon us. We should be of Samuel’s 
temper. (1 Sam. iii. 9.) He is not meek towards God; 
who is not content to believe what he plainly mine 
Acts x.33. 

(2.) A cheerful and absolute resignation to his pro- 
vidence, is another branch of meekness towards God; 
in opposition to fretfulness and murmuring. (Psalm 
Xxxix. 9.) When we have humbly prayed for anytem- ~ 
poral good, if he sees meet to deny it, as soon as his 
pleasure is known by the event, we should behave like 
David upon the death of his son, 2 Sam. xii. 22, 23. 

2. The Scriptures lead us principally and most fre- 
quently to consider meekness in relation to other men. 
The meek are such as exercise themselves in a care- 
ful restraint and regulation of their passions, reducing 
them’ within the bounds of reason and religion; it con- 
sists and expresses itself, 

1. In acalmness of temper, and behaviour there- 
upon, under provocations. Thisis its most direct and 
eminent province. The meek will not take offence 
hastily, and without just reason; but be very careful, 
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that they ‘be not angry without a cause.” (Matt. v. 
22.) This is included in the exhortation to “be slow- 
to wrath,” (Jamesi. 19.) and in those properties of 
charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 7. 

Meekness will make us careful not to “ render 
railing for railing ;” but rather, if possible, to break 
the force of other people’s unreasonable anger by 
gentle returns. (Prov. xv. 1.) We should gladly try to 
win with kindness a man that hath injured us; to 
‘overcome evil with good.” 

Meekness will make us slow in using rough me- 
thods to right ourselves, even from considerable inju- 
ries, which we ought not to sit down easy under: it 
will dispose to try the mildest ways first, to bring 
people, if possible, by them to reason; to try argu- 
ment before punishment, and conference before law ; 
and private admonition before we make a public ex- 
ample. 

It will always keep us in a readiness to be recon- 
ciled, when an offence is acknowledged, and reason- 
able satisfaction offered. ‘The gospel teaches us to be 
rarely and hardly provoked, but to be.quickly and 
easily pacified: ‘‘ Anger resteth in the bosom of 
fools.” (Eph. iv. 26.) Implacableness is evidently the 
reverse of the Christian temper. When Peter asked 


' Christ, “ How oft shall my brother sin against me, 


and I forgive him? until seven times?” Christ makes 
him this return, “I say not unto thee, until seven 
times ;”\ pot only so far, “but peak seventy times 
seven.” 

2. Meekness should express itself in acare to ayoid 
giving offence to others ; and a modesty of behaviour 
for that purpose towards all. St. Paul directs Titus to 
recommend meekness in this sense to Christians,  (Ti- 
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tus iii. 2.) As “charity, so meekness is kind, and 
doth not behave itself unseémly.” 1 Cor. xii. 4, 5. 

3. Meekness is shewn in a modest comporting of 
ourselves to our station and circumstances. It will 
dispose those who are in any station of inferiority con- 
tentedly to submit to the duties of that station. It 
will incline children to “ obey their parents in all 
things, because thisis well-pleasing to the Lord ;” (Col. 
iii. 20.) and servants to “be obedient to them that 
are their masters ;” (Eph. vi. 5—7.) or, as it is ox 
pressed in another place, ‘(Titus ii. 9.) “to please 
them well in all things, not answering again.” It will 
have likeinfluence upon subjects. (Bom, xiii. 5.) And 
we find “the ornament of a meek and a quiet spirit” 
particularly recommended to wives. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

On the other hand, the same excellent temper will 
form persons in superior relations, or under smiling 
providences, to a lowly and condescending behaviour, 
(Eph. vi. 4; Col. iii. 19; Eph. vi. 9.) These are pre- 
cepts of meekness to those in superior relations ; and 
the same should appear in superiority of rank or cir- 
cumstances. 

. 4. Meekness is particularly to be pimtersca by.a 
temperate and calm behaviour in matters of religion. 
(James i. 20.) Men who pretend to knowledge in re- 
ligion beyond their neighbours, will confute their own 
pretensions if they have not learned this lesson of it. 
(James iii. 13.) We have no other method prescribed 
or allowed by the:gospel, even to those who most ob- 
stinately oppose it, but “meekness.” (2 Tim. ii. 25. 
1 Pet. iii. 15.) The same spirit and temper is to be 
carried into Christian societies themselves, and offend- 
ers against the law of Christ are to be, treated, and 
their recovery endeavoured, “in the spirit, of meek- 
ness.” 
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II. Shew our obligations, as = Re to the ex- 
“ercise of this grace. 

1. It is a frequent precept of the gospel. This 
plainly appears from many passages already menticn- 
ed in giving an account of its nature, and might be 
made more evident from others. It is pressed upon 
us, as an eminent branch of that walk which becomes 
our Christian calling. Eph. iv. 1, 2. 

2. It is represented as‘ essential to a true Christian, 
as much as any other particular grace or virtue: “If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his ;’ and if we have the Spirit, we have his fruits in 
us: now, this is one of his necessary fruits; the great- 
est part of Gal. v. 22, 23, are either beanilids of meek- 
ness, or very nearly allied to it; the apostle repre- 
sents meekness as a necessary branch of the new man, 
and recommends it as such in the text. The neces- 
sity of it will appear from Matt. v. 22. 

8. Meekness hath particular characters of honour 
put upon itin the gospel. It is a principal ornament, 
(1 Pet. iii 4.) a temper with which God is highly 
pleased; and, no wonder, since “he that is slow to 
anger, is better than the mighty.” (Prov. x. 32.) He 
is the most glorious conqueror, who has obtained a 
victory over himself. A peculiar blessedness is pro- 
nounced uponsuch. (Matt. v.5.) They may confi- 
dently rely upon God as their protector and avenger. 
Psal. Ixxvi. 9. 

4. We have Christ’s example here to recommend 
and enforce the exercise of meekness; this was a 
bright part of his character. (Matt. xi. 29.) Hence 
St. Paul beseeches Christians, ‘‘ by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ,” as: known and conspicuous 
branches of his character ; (2 Cor. x. 1.) and: so they 
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certainly were. John x. 31,32; Matt. xxvi.50; Luke 
xxii. 48; Matt. xxvi. 62,63; Isa. liii.7; Luke xxiii. 
34.00 

TIL. By way of reflection, 

1. Be‘persuaded “ to seek meekness.” (Zeph. ii. 3.) 
Propose it to yourselves asa matter of necessity. 

To this end, it will be of great moment that a 
careful guard be.kept upon our hearts, and that the 
beginnings of anger there be observed; let us often 
seek-meekness of God by prayer; let us pray for the 
Spirit, one of whose fruits it is. 

2. See that your meekness be indeed a Christian 
grace. To make it so, it must be animated by Chris- 
tian principles, and exercised by the direction of the 
Christian rule. 

8. Let us not lay much stress upon an excuse com- 
monly made for other faults, that they were done 
ina passion, A irue Christian will rather consider 
those evil effects of his passion as aggravations of the 
sinfulness of it, and be more watchful for the future, 
and diligent to grow in meekness; which will bea 
growing preparation for the heavenly world, where 
neither pride nor passion have any place; but all is 
calm and serene, peaceful and happy. 


OF SPIRITUAL JOY. 
Rejoice inthe Lord alway.—Philip. iv. 4. 

Joy is a fruit of the Spirit; it enters very much 
into the Christian’s character and experience, and is 
peculiar to saints and believers in Christ. 

I. The objects of it. 

1. Nota creature, nor creature-enjoyment, nor out- 
ward: privilege, nor, duty, but Jehovah himself, the 
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Lord and God ofall. (Ps. xliii. 4.) To rejoice in 
God is what is exhorted to, both in the Old and New 
Testament. So the prophet Habakkuk did, and re- 
solved to do, in the worst of times ; (Heb. iii. 17, 18.) 
not in him merely as the Creator, from whom are had 
being, life, and breath, and all things, which yet is 
matter of joy; nor in him merely as the God of pro- 
vidence; but more especially saints rejoice in him as 
their covenant-God. (Isa. Ixi. 10.) And particularly, 

1. In the attributes of God, which are all on the 
side of his people, and are exercised for their good, 
and they receive benefit and advantage from; and not 
only his power, wisdom, truth, and faithfulness, his 
goodness, grace, mercy, are matter of joy, but even 
his justice and holiness. (Ps. xcvii. 12.) 2. The co- 
venant of grace God has made with his chosen in 
Christ, yields abundance of joy to the believer, both 
in life and in death. (2Sam. xxii.5.) 3. Christ, and 
things relating to him, are the objects of the spiritual 
joy of saints; this enters into the very character of 
true Christians and believers in Christ, who are de- 
scribed as such who “ rejoice in Christ.” (Phil. iii. 3; 
1 Pet. i. 8.) The things relating to him, which are 
matter and ground of joy, are such as relate both to 
his person and his work. 
' First, That relate to his-person. (Heb. i. 3.) As, 
1. The greatness of his person, who thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God; his righteousness is the 
righteousness of God; his blood the blood of the Son 
, of God, and as such, has a virtue to cleanse from all 
sin; his sacrifice the sacrifice of himself, and so. ofa 
sweet-smelling savour to God, and of efficacy to atone | 
for sin; and his salvation a great salvation, plenteous 
and complete; he is able to keep them from falling, 
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and to save to the uttermost.—2. The fitness of his - 
person ; having taken the human nature into union 
with his divine person, he is very proper to be the 
mediator between God and man, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people, which is great joy 
unto them.—3. The fulness of his person; both the 
fulness of the Godhead, which dwells in him, and the 
fulness of grace which it has pleased the Father 
should dwellinhim. Isa. xii. 3. 

Secondly, There are other things which relate to the 
work of Christ, which are matter of joy to gracious 
souls. 

1. Salvation in general ; this is the work Christ was 
appointed to, which was given him. The church is 
called upon to rejoice in a view of his coming to 
effect it; (Zech. ix. 9.) and. both Old and New Tes- 
tament-saints have rejoiced in it, in a view of its 
certain accomplishment, of its fulness and suitable- 
ness to them, and the glory of God displayed in it; 
(Ps. xx. 7.) and in such a frame of soul was Mary, the 
mother of our Lord, when she said, “ My spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour :” and great reason there 
is for the exercise of spiritual joy on this account, 
since it is a salvation of the souls of men ; it is for sin- 
ners, for the chief of sinners; it is a’salvation from 
sin; this salvation is entirely free; it is by grace, and 
not of works. (Isa. xlv. 22.) It is a salvation plen- 
teous and complete; it is eternal; it is exceeding 
suitable to the case and circumstances of sinners, and 
makes for the glory of God. 

2. A branch of Christ’s work in particular, which 
he had to work, and has wrought out, is everlasting 
righteousness; and such who are made to see their 
need of it, and are enabled to lay hold on it, rejoice 
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in it, as the church did. (Isa. Ixi. 10.) And there are 
many things respecting this righteousness which are 
matier and ground of joy to a believing soul; itis the 
righteousness of God which is revealed from faith to 
faith in the gospel, and has a sufficient virtue in it to 
justify all the Lord’s people, “ all the seed of Israel.” 
(isa. xlv. 25.) It is satisfactory to the law and justice 
of God ; it-is commensurate to all the demands of 
‘the law ; wherefore the Lord’s people are presented 
by Christ unto his Father; “‘unblamable and unte- 
provable in his sight.” (Col, i.,22.) It acquits and 
absolves from all sin; by it those who believe in 
Christ are “justified from all things.” It renders 
acceptable in the sight of God; such as haye on 
the righteousness of Christ are accepted in the Be- 
loved. This righteousness of Christ is entirely free; 
_ it was freely wrought out by Christ, and is freely im- 
puted to men. (Rom. iii. 24.) It affords much peace 
and comfort to those who see their interest in it. This 
work.of righteousness is peace. This righteousness is 
an everlasting one; it always continues to justify, 
and to be a constant ground of peace andjoy, It en- 
titles to eternal life. Tit. iii. 7. 

3. Another part of Christ’s work, and a very princi- 
pal one, was to make atonement for sin; this was 
the work appointed for him in council and covenant, 
and declared in prophecy ; (Dan. ix. 24.) and for this 
' purpose he became man, (Heb. ii. 17.) and by that 
one sacrifice he has made perfect expiation for the sins 
of his people, and which is matter of exceeding 
great joy unto them. Rom. v. 10, 11. 

Thirdly, Besides the person and work of Christ, 
there are other things either antecedent to it, or conse- 
un onit, which are matter of joy to believers inhim. 

: 13 ; 
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1. His incarnation. (Luke ii. 10, 11.) The suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, by which he accomplished 
the work of redemption and salvation; for though 
they were painful to Christ, and in some respects oc- 
casion mourning to saints, whose sins were the cause 
of them, yet they make upa part of the gospel of sal- 
vation. (Gal. vi. 14.) The resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, after he had finished his work, is another 
source and spring of joy. (Luke xxiv. 34; John xx. 
20.) The ascension of Christ to heaven, and his ex- 
altation there, give joy to his saints. The intercession 
of Christ, as appearing in the presence of God for his 
people, is matter of great joy. 

The ministration of the gospelis matter of joy to all 
sensible and awakened sinners; when Christ was 
preaching in Samaria, there was great joy in that city. 
The administration of ordinances, which give such 
views of Christ in his sufferings and death, &c. yield 
delight to believing souls. The prosperity of the in- 
terest of Christ, whether it be through the numerous 
conversions of men, and additions of them to the 
church, gives joy ; (Acts xv. 3.) or whether through 
peace, love, and unity, prevailing and subsisting among 
the saints. Ps. exxii. 6—9, 

The heavenly joy and happiness of a future state to 
all eternity, is the object of the saints’ present joy ; 
when they shall actually possess it, they will then ‘¢ en- 
ter into the joy of their Lord.” See Matt. xxv. 10. 

IL. ‘The author and cause of this spiritual joy.—1. 
The efficient cause is God; he who is the object is 
the author of it, God, Father, Son, and Spirit; and 
which is therefore called, “The joy of the Lord,” 
(Neh. viii. 10; Rom. xv. 13,) who is God the Father ;* 
Christ himself is the author of this joy; and he calls 
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it “my joy :” (John xv. 11; Isa. Ixi. 3.) and the Spi- 
rit of God is concerned in it ; itis one of the fruits of 
the Spirit, and is ranked with the first of them ; (Gal. v. 
22.) and is called “ joy in the Holy Ghost,” because 
produced by him. (Rom xiv. 17—20.) 2. Theinstru- 
ments or means of it are the ministers of the gospel, 
through the ministration of the word, and the admi- 
nistration of ordinances; they are the bringers of 
good tidings of good, the publiskers of peace and sal- 
_ vation, and the means of spreading much joy among 
the saints. (Isa. lii. 7.) They do not pretend to have do- 
minion over the faith of believers, but to be helpers 
of their joy. 
III. The properties of this joy. 1. It should be 
constant, (1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. iv. 4.) and there is 
great encouragement from the Lord always to rejoice 
in him; and the character of the saints and people of 
God in this present state of things is, “as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing ;” (2 Cor. vi. 10.) yea, the apostle 
James exhorts believers. (James i. 2, 3.) Yet, 2. It 
is progressive. (Isa. xxix. 19.) 3. Itis ajoy thatis un- 
known to the men of the world ; a stranger, one that 
is a stranger to God and godliness, intermeddles not 
with it, has no experience of it. 4. It is unspeak- 
able ; not to be fully expressed by those who expe- 
‘rience it; it is full of glory, being concerned with 
eternal glory and happiness. (Rom. v. 2.) It is a joy 
that cannot be taken away; “ yourjoy no man taketh 
from you.” 


‘HE BLESSEDNESS OF THOSE THAT MOURN, 


Blessed are they that mourn.—Maitt. v. 4. 


Here (v.5—10.) are eight steps leading to true bles- 

~ sedness; they may be compared to Jacob’s ladder, the 
top whereof reached to heaven. We must go through 
the valley of tears to paradise. Mourning were a 
sad and unpleasant subject to treat on, were it not 
that it hath blessedness going before, and comfort 
coming after; mourning is put here for repentance ; 
it implies both sorrow, which is the cloud ; and tears, 
which are the rain distilling in this golden shower. 
God comes down to us. ‘The words -fall into two 
parts :—1. An assertion, that mourners are blessed 
persons.—2. A reason, because they shall be com- 

_ forted. ‘I begin with the first, the assertion, mourn- 
ers are blessed persons. (Luke vi. 21.) “ Blessed are 
ye that weep now.” Though the saints’ tears are 
bitter tears, yet they are blessed tears. » All mourning 
does hot entitle a man to blessedness. There isa 
carnal mourning, when we lament outward losses. 
(Matt. ii. 8.) There are abundance of these tears shed ; 
we have many can weep over a dead -child that can- 
not mourn over a crucified Saviour: worldly sorrows 
hasten our funerals. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

There is a diabolical mourning, and that is twofold. 
When a man mourns that he cannot satisfy hisimpure 
lust ; this is like the devil, whose great torture is, that 
he cannot be more wicked. 2 Sam. xiii.2; 1 Kings 
XXi. 4. 

‘ When men are sorry for the good that they have — 
done: Pharaoh grieved that he had let the children of 
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Israel go. (Exod.xiv.5.) Ifwerepentof the good which 
is past, God will not repent of the evil whichis to come. 

1. The object of holy mourning. There are two 
objects of spiritual mourning, sin and misery. 

1. Sin. (1.) Our own sin; sin must have tears: 
while we carry the fire of sin about us, we must carry 
the water of tears to quench it. (Ezek. vii. 16.) In- 
deed good reason we mourn for sin, if we consider, 
1. The guilt of sin, which binds over to wrath: will 
not a guilty person weep, who is to be bound over to 
the sessions? Every sinner is to be tried for his life, 
and is sure to be cast, if mercy doth not become an 
advocate for him. 2. The pollution of sin; sin isa 
plague-spot, and wilt thou not labour to wash away 
this spot with thy tears? But every mourning for sin 
is not sufficient to entitle a man to blessedness: that 
mourning which will entitle a man to blessedness, 

1. Is spontaneous and free; it must come as water 
out of a spring, not as fire out of a flint. Tears for 
sin must be like myrrh, which drops from the tree 
freely, without cutting or forcing. Mary Magdalen’s 
repentance was voluntary, “‘she stood weeping.” 
Luke vii. 38. 

2. Gospel mourning is spiritual; that is, when we 
mourn more for sin than. suffering. Pharaoh saith, 
“Take away the plague ;” he never thought of the 
plague of his heart. A sinner mourns because judg- 
ment follows at the heel of sin; but David cries out, 
‘* My sin is ever before me.” (Ps. li.) David doth 
not say, the sword is ever before me, but my sin is 
_ ever before me. ‘(Luke xy. 21.) “I have sinned against 
Heaven, and before thee ;” he doth not say, I am al- 
most starved among the husks, nat I have offended 
my father. 


’ 
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3. Gospel-mourning sends the soul to God. When ~ 
the prodigal son repented, ‘he went to his father. 
(Luke xv. 18.) Jacob wept and prayed. (Hos. xii. 4.) 
The people of “ Israel wept and offered sacrifice.” 
(Judg. ii.5.) Absalom could not rest“ till he had 
seen the king’s face.” 2 Sam. xiv. 32, 33. 

4, Gospel-mourning is for sin in particular: it is 
with a true penitent as it is with a wounded man, he 
comes to the surgeon, and shews him all his wounds. 
(Judg. x. 10; Ps. li. 4.) ‘ I have done this evil.” 

5. Gospel-tears must drop from the eye of faith. 
(Mark ix. 24.) The soul will be swallowed up of 
sorrow ; it will be drowned in tears, if faith be not 
the bladder to keep it from sinking: though our tears 
drop to the earth, our faith must reach heaven. Ps. 
Ivi. 8. 

6. Gospel-mourning is mixed with self-loathing ; 
the sinner doth admire himself, the penitent doth 
loathe himself. (Ezek. xx. 43.) He that is fallen in 
the dirt loathes himself, Hos. xiv. 1. 

7. Gospel-mourning must be purifying ; our tears 
must make us more holy; we must so weep for sin, 
as to weep out sin; our tears must drown our sins; 
we must not only mourn, but turn. (Joel ii. 12.) 
“Turn to me with weeping.” ‘True mourning is like 
the water of jealousy ; (Numb. v. 12.) it makes the 
thigh of sin torot. Ps..Ixxiv. 14. 

8. Gospel-mourning must be joined with hatred of 
sin, (2 Cor. vii. 11.) What indignation? We must 
not only abstain from sin, but abhor sin; the dove — 
hates the least feather of the hawk. The war between 
him and sin, is like the war between Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam. 1 Kings xiv. 30. 

' 9. Gospel-mourning, in some cases, is joined with 
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restitution. Thus Zaccheus. (Luke xix. 8; Exod. ’ 
xxii. 1.) St. James bids us not only look to the heart, 
but the hand. (James iv. 8.) If thou hast wronged 
another, cleanse thy hands by restitution ; be assured, 
without restitution, no remission. 

10. Gospel-mourning must be a speedy mourning : 
we must take heed of adjourning our repentance, and 
putting it off tilldeath ; as David said, (Ps. exvi. 18.) 
so should a Christian say, I will mourn for sin now. 
(Acts xvii. 30.) Czesar’s deferring to read his letter 
before he went to the senate-house, cost bim his life. 

\ The true mourner makes haste to meet an angry God, 
as Jacob did his brother; and the present he sends 
before, is the sacrifice of tears. 

11. Gospel-mourning for sin is constant ; there are 
some who at a sermon will shed a few tears, but this 
Jand-flood is soon dried up. As Paul said, (1 Cor. xv. 
31.) “I die daily ;” so should a Christian say, “I mourn 
fiaily :” therefore keep openan issue of godly sorrow, 
and be sure it be not stopped till death. (Lam. ii. 18.) 
“ Let not the apple of thine eye cease.” 

A’ship that is always leaking, must have the miler 
continually pumped out ; while the soul leaks by sin, 
we must be still pumping at the leak by repentance. 

II. As we must mourn. for our sins, so we must 
lay to heart the sins of others. (Mark iii. 5; Ps. cxix. 
136; 2 Pet. ii. 7.) Lot took the sins of Sodom, and 
made spears of them to pierce his own soul. We 
must mourn for the sufferings of the church. Psalm 
CXXXVil. 1,2. 4. 

II. Their blessedness—“ They shall be comforted.” 

Having already presented to your view the dark 
side of the text, I shall now shew you the light side, 
“ they shall be comforted.’’ 
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Where observe, 1. Mourning goes before comfort, 
as the lancing of a wound precedes the cure. If ever 
we have true comfort, we must have it in God’s way 
and method ; sorrow for sin ushers in joy, “ I will re- 
store comfort to him and to his mourners.” We may 
as well expect a crop without seed, as comfort with- 
out gospel-mourning. 

2. Observe, that God keeps his best wine till last: 
first he prescribes mourning for sin, and then sets 
abroach the wine of consolation. The devil doth 
quite contrary; he shews the best first, and keeps the 
worst till last: first he shews the wine sparkling in 
the glass, then comes the “biting of the serpent.” 
(Prov. xxiii, 32.) He shewed Judas first the silver 
bait, and then struck him with the hook ; this is the 
reason why sin hath so many followers, because it 
shews the best first ; the golden crowns, and then come 
the lion’s teeth. Rev. ix. 7,8. 

But God shews the worst first ;' he prescribes a bit- 
ter potion, and then brings a cordial, “they shall be 
comforted.” ; 

3. Observe, gospel-tears are not lost, they are seeds 
of comfort ; while the penitent doth pour out tears, 
God pours in joy; if thou wouldst be cheerful, saith 
Chrysostom, be sad. (Ps. cxxvi. 5.) It was the end 
of Christ’s anointing and coming into the world, that 
he might comfort them that mourn. (Isa. Ixi. 3.) 
Christ had the oil of gladness poured on him, that he 
might pour it on the mourner ; well then may the 
apostle callit “a repentance not to be repented of.” 
It is the inlet of joy. “ Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” Here is sweet fruit from 
a bitter stock ; Christ caused the earthen vessels to be 
‘filled with water, and then turned the water into wine. 
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(fohn ii. 9.) So when the eye, that earthen vessel, 
hath been filled: with water brimful, then Christ will 
turn the water of tears into the wine of joy. 

The spiritual mourner is the fittest person for com- 
fort: when the heart is broken for sin, now itis fittest 
for joy. God pours the oil of comfort into broken 
vessels ; the mourners head is emptied of pride, and 
God fills the empty with his blessing. The valley of 
tears brings the soul into a paradise ofjoy; a sinner’s 
joy brings forth sorrow-; the mourner’s sorrow brings 
forth joy. The saints have a wet seed-time, but a 
joyful harvest. ‘They shall be comforted.” 

These comforts are called “the consolations of 
God ;” (Job xv. 11.) that is, great comforts, such as - 
none but God can give; they exceed all other com- 
forts, as far as heaven doth earth. Theroot on which 
these comforts grow, is, the blessed Spirit ; he is call- 
ed the Comforter, (John xiv. 26.) and comfortis said 
to be a “ fruit of the Spirit.” (Gal. v. 22.) Christ did 
purchase peace ; the Spirit speaks peace. 

‘The Spirit comforts, mediately or immediately | 

1. Mediately ; by helping us to apply the promises 
to ourselves, and draw water out of those wells of sal- 
vation. 

2. The Spirit comforts immediately: the Spirit, by 
a more direct act, presents God to the soul as recon- 
ciled; it “‘ sheds his love abroad in the heart,” from 
whence flows infinite joy. (Rom. v. 5.) The Spirit se- 
cretly whispers pardon for sin, and the sight of a par- 
don dilates the heart with joy. Matt. ix. 2. 

1. These comforts are real comforts ; the Spirit of 
God cannot witness to that which is untrue. The 
comforts of the saints are certain, they have the seal* 
of the Spirit set to.them, Eph. i. 13 ; 2 Cor. i. 22. 
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They are laid in deep conviction. (John xvi. 7, 8.) 
Those who speak of comfort, but were never yet con- 
vinced nor broken for sin, have cause to suspect their 

- comfort. 

2. The comforts of the Spirit are humbling. The 
more water is poured into a bucket, the lower it de- 
scends; the fuller the ship is laden with sweet spices, 
the lower it sails; the more a Christian is filled with 
the sweet comforts of the Spirit, the lower he sails in 
humility ; the fuller a tree is of fruit, the lower the 
bough hangs; the more full we are of the fruits of 
“the Spirit, joy and peace.” Gal. v. 22.. 

3. The comforts God gives his mourners are un- 
mixed ; they are not tempered with any bitter ingre- 
dient: worldly comforts are like wine that runs dregs: 
there is that guilt within which checks and corrodes: 
* in the midst of laughter the heart is sad, (Prov. 
xiv. 13.) The comforts of wicked men are spiced with 
bitterness, they are wormwood wine; but spiritual 
comforts are pure, they are not muddied with guilt, 
nor mixed with fear. 

4, They aresweet. (Eccles. ii.'7.) How sweetare 
those comforts which bring the-Comforter along with 
them! (John xiv. 16.) Therefore the love of God shed 
into the heart, is said to be better than wine. (Cant. 
i. 2.) Wine pleaseth the palate, but the love of God 
cheers the conscience. Ps. xxvi. 8. 

5.'They are holy comforts: they are called “the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost.” (Acts ix. 31.) Every 
thing propagates in its own kind ; the Holy Ghost can 
no more produce impure joys in the soul, than the 
sun can produce darkness; divine comforts give the 

‘soul more acquaintance with God. (1 Johni. 4.)“ Our 
fellowship is with the Father and his Son Jesus.” 
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6. They are satisfying comforts. (Rom. xv. 13; 
John xvi. 24.) “ Ask that your joy may be full.” Out- 
ward comforts can no more fill the heart than atrian- 
glecan filla circle. Spititual joys are satisfying. (Ps. 
iv. 7; Ixiii. 5.) “Thou hast put gladness into my 
heart ;” worldly joys do. put gladness into the face. 
(2 Cor. v. 12.) They rejoice in the face; ‘but the Spirit 
of God puts gladness into the heart; divine joys are 
heart-joys. (Zech. x. 4; John xvi. 22.) “ Your heart 
shall rejoice.” (Luke i. 47.) “ My spirit rejoiceth in 
God.” And, to shew how filling these comforts are, 
which are of an heavenly extraction, the Psalmist says 
they create greater joy than when “ wine and oil in- 
crease.” (Ps. iv. 7.) ‘Thy comforts delight my soul.” 
Ps. xciv. 19. 

7. They are glorious comforts. (1 Pet. i. 8.) “Joy 
full of glory.”—1. They are glorious, because they are 
a foretaste of that joy which we shall have in a glori- 
fied estate. These comforts are an earnest of glory ; 
they put us in heaven before our time. (Eph.i. 13, 14.) 
The comforts of the Spirit are the earnest, the ‘< clus- 
ter of grapes at Eshcol ;” (Num. xiii. 23.) the first- 
frnits of the heavenly Canaan.—2. The joys of the 
Spirit are glorious, in opposition to other joys, which 
compared with these are inglorious and vile. A car- 
hal man’s joy, as it is airy and flashy, so it is sordid ; 
he sucks nothing but dregs. Amos vi. 13. 

8. They are infinitely transporting; so delightful 
are they, and amazing, that they cause a jubilation ; 
which, as some of the learned speak, is so great, that 
it cannot be expressed ; of all things joy is the most 

hard to be deciphered ; it is called joy unspeakable. 
1 Pet. 1. 8. 
9. They are powerful, they are strong cordials, so 
: K 2 
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the apostle phiaseth it, “strong consolation.”> Divine 
comfort. 1. Strengthens for duty. (Neh.. viii. 10.) 2. 
Divine comfort supports under affliction. (1 Thess. i. 
6.) The wine of the Spirit can sweeten the waters of 
Marah: they who are possessed of these heavenly 
comforts, can gather grapes of thorns, and fetch honey 
out of the lion’s carcass: they are strong consolations 
indeed, that can stand out-against the fiery trial, and 
turn the flame into a bed of roses. How powerful is 
that comfort, which can make a Christian glory in tri- 
bulation! (Rom. v. 3.) A believer is never so sad, but = 
he can rejoice; the bird of paradise can sing in win- 
ter. (2 Cor. vi. 10.) “ As sorrowing yet always re- 
joicing.” Let death come, a Christian is above it ; 
“‘O death, where is thy sting?” (1 Cor. xv. 55.) At 
the end of the rod a Christian tastes honey ; these are 
strong consolations. 

10. The comforis of the Spirit are abiding com- 
forts; as they abound in us, so they abide with us. 
(John xiv. 6.) Worldly comforts are still upon the 
wing, ready to fly; but the comforts with which God 
feeds his mourners are immortal. 2 Thess, ii. 16, 

2. “They shall be comforted” hereafter. Though 
in this life some interviews and love-tokens pass be- 
tween God and the mourner, yet the great comforts 
are kept in reversion ; “in God’s presence is fulness 
of joy.” The saints shall have a spring-tide of joy, and 
it shall never be low water ; the saints shall at that 
day put off their mourning, and exchange their sable 
for white robes; then shall the winter be past, the 
rain of tears be over and gone. Ps. xxxvi. 8, 9. 

How may this be as Bezar stone to keep the hearts 
of God’s people from fainting ! “They shall be com- 
forted ;” they shall sit with Christ upon the throne, 
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(Rev. iii, 21.) and sit down with him at table. Who 
would not mourn for sin, that are sure to meet with 
such rewards! “‘ They shall be comforted.” The mar- 
riage-supper will make amends for the valley of tears. 
O, thou saint of God, who art now watering thy plants 
and weeping bitter for sin, at this last and great feast 
thy “ water shall be turned into wine ;” thou who now 
mortifiest thy corruption, and beatest down thy body 
by prayers and fastings, shall shortly sup with Christ 
and angels; thou who didst refuse to touch the for- 
bidden fruit, shalt feed upon the tree of life, in the pa- 
radise of God. Thou impoverished saint, who hast 
scarce a bit of bread to eat, remember for thy comfort 
“jin thy Father’s house there is bread enough ;” and 
he is making ready a feast for thee, where all the dain- 
ties of heaven are served in. O feed with delight upon 
the thoughts of this marriage-supper ; after thy fu- 
neral begins thy festival; ‘‘ wherefore comfort one. 
another with these words.” 


ees 
OF CONTENTMENT, 


T have learnt in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.—Phil. iv. 11. 1 


CoNTENTMENT is a branch of true godliness, or 
rather a superaddition to it; which makes it greatly 
_ ornamental and profitable ; for “ godliness with con- 

tentment is great gain.” (1 'Tim.vi.6.) It will be 
proper to inquire, 

I. What it is, - 

I. It is an entire acquiescence of a man’s mind in 
his lot and portion, in his state and condition, in the 
present life, be it what it may, prosperous or adverse. 
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1. As contraries serve to illustrate each other, this 
may be known by what is contrary to it, or by what 
itis contrary unto; as, 1. Contentment and envy are 
contrary to one another; envy and strife go toge- 
ther, and where there is strife and contention, there 
is noscontentment. Envying and fretting meet in 
the same persons, and are equally dehorted from. 
“ Wrath killeth the foolish man, and envy slayeth the 
silly one.” 2. Contentment is opposite to avarice. 
(Heb. xiii. 5.) A covetous man cannot be a truly con- 
tented man ; he cannot be content with what he has, 
he always wants more. 8. Contentment is opposite to 
pride and ambition. A proud, ambitious man cannot 
bear that any should be above him, or upon a footing 
with him ; and when he observes this, it gives him 
uneasiness: the proud man enlarges his desires as 
hell, or the grave, and, like that, cannot be satisfied ; 
never says, “ It is enough.” (Prov. xxx. 16.) 4. Anx- 
iety of mind, or a distressing care about worldly 
things ; as about food, drink, and raiment, is contrary 
to true contentment of mind: and therefore our Lord 
dissuades from it by a variety of arguments, which 
may be read in Matt. vi. 25—34. 5. Murmurings and 
repinings under adverse dispensations of Providence, 
are the reverse of contentment of mind ; such,as are 
frequently to be observed in the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, who were a discontented people, often mur- 
muring against Moses and Aaron, and repining at af- 
flictive providences; and from which Christians are 
dehorted by their example ; “ Neither murmur ye, as 
some of them also murmured.” Lam. iii. 39. 

II. What contentment of mind is, may be learned 
from the several phrases by which it is expressed in 

_ Scripture, as, 
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First, By being contented with what a man has: 
“ Be content with such things as ye have ;” (Heb. xiii. 
5.) with present things ; things future are not the object 
of contentment ; a manis not tolook to things to come 
for it, which he may never have; but they are present 
things, things he is now in possession of, he should be 
content with. 1. Be they more or less, whethér a man 
has a larger or aless share of the things of this world, 
whether riches or poverty, a man should be content ; it 
was a wise petition of Agur ; (Prov. xxx. 8.) but, be it 
either, a man should be satisfied with what God gives. 
(1 Tim. vi. 17.) 2. Men should be content, as with 
present advantages and growing profit, so with present 
losses, which might have been greater ; as Job was 
with the loss of his substance, his children, and his 
health, and perhaps all in one day. (Jobi. 21.) 3. 
With present afflictions, of whatsoever kind, whether 
from God or men; for in whatsoever way, they rise 
not out of the dust, nor come by chance, but accord- 

ing to the willand appointment of God: and though 
not joyous, but grievous, yet sanctified, yield good 
fruit, and work together for good. 5. Having food 
and raiment ; food for the present day, and raiment 
for present use; let us, says the apostle, “therewith 
be content ;” this was all that Jacob desired to have ; 
(Gen. xxviii. 20, 21.) and which sometimes good men 
have been without, and yet contented. 

Secondly, This contentment of mind. is expressed _ 
by the apostle from his own experience : “T have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.” (Phil. iv. 11.) 1. The apostle means not his 
state of unregeneracy; he says not, in whatsoever 
state I have been, but in whatsoever state I am; an 
unregenerate man is content to be in such a state, 
like Moab of old, at ease from his youth, and settled od 
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on his lees, and has not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel, but remains quiet and undisturbed ; repents 
not of his wickedness, saying what have I done? is 
in no apprehension of any danger, safe and secure, 
‘and greatly contented with his state ; but this is not 
here meant. But, 2. His state after conversion, his 
spiritual state : it may be, believing his covenant-in- 
terest in God, “ My God shall supply all your need,” 
&c. and being persuaded of his interest in the love of 
God, and that nothing should separate him from it ; 
there is great reason for this contentment, faith, and 
expectation; since light is sown for the righteous, 
and to the upright it arises indarkness. (Ps. exii. 4.) 
But, 3. The apostle chiefly means his outward state 
after conversion, with which he was content; and 
which lay in his afflictions, reproaches, and persecu- 
tions ; these attended him wherever he came, and he 
expected them, and not only bore them patiently, but 
endured them with pleasure; “ I take pleasure,” says 
he, “in reproaches, in necessities,” &c. yea, he gloried 
in them; (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10.) in his bonds and impri- 
sonments ; in such a state he was when he expressed , 
his contentment in whatsoever state he was, and so in 
that; for he was in bonds, a prisoner at Rome, when 
he wrote his Epistle to the Philippians. ‘The phrase, 
“in whatsoever state,” includes both prosperity and 
adversity ; ; an abundance and a scarcity ef the neces- 
saries of life; a fulness, and want of them, as ex- 
plained i in the next verse: the wise man says, (Ec. 
vii. 14.) “In the day of prosperity be joyful ;” that is 
no hard lesson to learn? “ but in the day of adversity 
consider,” from whence it comes, and for what end, 
and be content with your portion: this is not so ea- 
sily learnt; the apostle had, however, learned it; as 
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also, to be content both to live and to die; since he 
was persuaded Christ would be magnified in his body, 
whether by life or death. Now such a disposition of 
mind, as to be content in every state oflife, appears in 
a man’s thankfulness for all he enjoys: when, as ad- 
vised in every thing, in every state, and for every 
thing, be it what it may, he gives thanks; when he 
makes known his request to God with thanksgivings 
for what he has had, and asks for what'he wants in 
submission to his will ; thus Job blessed God for what 
he gave him, and when he took it away from him. 
This grace shews itself much in a quict resignation of 
the will, to the will of God, in what condition soever 
a man is, especially in adverse dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; instances of which we have in Aaron, in Eli, 
in David, and others. The word used by the apostle, 
in the place under consideration, for content properly 
signifies self-sufficient, or being sufficient of one’s self; 
whieh, strictly speaking, and in the highest sense, is 
only true of God, who is El-Shaddai, God all-suffici- 
ent; but, in a lower sense, is true of some men; who 
though they have not an underivative sufficiency of 
themselves, yet receive sufficiency from God. 4. This 
‘lesson of contentment is explained by what the apo- 
stle says in the following verse: “(I know both how 
to be abased, and I know how to abound: both to be 
full and to be hungry ;” that is, he knew by experi-- 
ence what these things meant, and how to behave in 
such circumstances. ‘ 
Thirdly, This contentment of mind is expressed by 
a man’s having enough: Esau, who was a worldly 
man, and Jacob, who was spiritual, upright, and a 
plain-hearted man, both said they had enough, (Gen. 
xxxii, 9—11.) but in a different sense: and, indeed, 
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they use different phrases ; for though they are the 
same in our version, yet not in the original: Esau at 
first refused the present of his brother Jacob, saying, 
“ T have enough,” which may be rendered have much. 
Now a mian may have much, and yet may want more, 
and so not be content; but Jacob urged his brother 
to take his present, saying, ‘“ I have enough ;” or rather 
as it should be rendered, i have all things, or every 
thing ; and a man that has every thing, has enough 
indeed, and has reason to be content; and this is the 
case of every gracious man, every true believer in 
Christ ; and such, therefore, ought to be content. 

Fourthly, This contentment is expressed by a man’s 
being satisfied with what he has: earthly riches are 
not satisfying things. (Eccles. v. 10.) But riches of 
grace are satisfying ; the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
(Ps. ciii. 5.) especially the love of God, is exceeding 
satisfying to a gracious soul: “ O Napthali, satisfied 
with favour, and full with the blessings of the Lord,” 
even to contentment; such as are favoured after this 
manner, ‘ are satisfied with marrow and fatness.” 
Deut. xxxiii. 23. 

II. How true contentment of mind is attained. 

1. It is not natural to man ; man is naturally a dis- 
contented creature, especially since the fall; nay, it 
was discontent which was the cause of that ; our first 
parents not being content with the state of happiness 
in which they were, abode not in it, but fell from it.— 
2. Itis not to be found in a natural or unregenerate 
man; such aman is always uneasy and disquieted ; as 
restless as the troubled sea. There is nothing can 
satisfy the mind of man but God himself; and ifaman 
live without God in the world, let him have what he 
will, he lives a discontented life; there may be content 
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with godliness, but without it there is none.—3. Con- 
tentment is a thing that is to be learned ; but not in 
the school of nature, and by the help of carnal reason; 
the apostle Paul says, he learnt it ; but he learnt this 
not at the feet of Gamaliel, where he was brought up; 
nor among the traditions of the elders, where it is not 
to be found ; for though he was taught afier the per- 
fect manner of the fathers of tradition, he was left ig- 
norant of God, and of his law, and of Christ and his 
.righteousness, and of salvation by him: without which 
there can be notruecontentment; buthe learnt it, being 
taught it of God by the revelation of Jesus Christ; he 
was instructed in it by the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
lation.—4. This is learnt, not as a theory, but practi- 
callyand experimentally, and by atrain of experiences, 
and generally through a series of afflictive providen- 
ces. The apostle Paul learned to be content, not only 
in, but by, the adverse providences which attended 
him ; by his dangers at sea and by land; by his dis- 
tresses, afflictions, and persecutions for Christ’s sake : 
and so other saints have been instructed, in some 
measure, in the same way, and have found it true, 
what the apostle says. (Rom. v. 4.) “Tribulation 
works. patience,” &c. 
III. The arguments moving to such a disposition 
of mind. | 
1. The consideration of what we had when we came 
into the world, and what we shall have when we go 
out of it. 1 Tim, vi. 7, 8 ; Jobi.21; Ps. xlix. 16, 17. 
2. The unalterable will of God is an argument ex- 
citing contentment; who does according to his will, 
as in the armies of heaven, so among the inhabitants 
of the earth ; he gives to every one their portion in this 
life, as he thinks fit. (Eccles. ix. 11.) Nor can any 
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man, with all his care and thought, “‘add one eubit 
to his stature.” 

3. Unworthinessto enjoy the least favour and mercy 
at the hand of, God, should engage us to be content 
with what we have; we have reason to say as Jacob 
did, “I am not worthy of the least of all thy mercies.” 

4. A consideration of the great things which God 
has done for us. 

5. The great promises God has made to his people 
of good things, here and hereafter, on the fulfilment 
of which they may depend, are sufficient to make them 
easy and contented: this is an argument used by the 
apostie to engage to contentment. Heb. xiii. 5. 

-6. Eternal glory and happiness, which is promised, 
_ prepared, and laid up for the saints, and which they ~ 
will most certainly enjoy, may serve to make them 
content with present things. Though the saints now 
may have their evil things, they will hereafter have 
their good things, and shall be fully satisfied when 
they awake in the divine likeness ; and therefore, for 
the present, should be content with their lot and por- 
tion. 

7. The saints and people of Ged have all things in 
hand, or in Beye: or insure and certain hope: ‘ All 
things are yours ;” and therefore they may say as 
Jacob did, “ I have enough ;” or, “ Ihave all eae Ae 
I am content. 





OF SELF-DENIAL. 
If any man will come ufter me, let him deny himself. 
Matt. xvi. 24. 
Tuas self-denial is one of the hardest lessons to be 
learnt ; no man can be a disciple of Christ without it. 
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‘ 1. Inquire what self-denial is, or what it is for aman 
to deny himself. ° 7 Ps 
1. It is not to deny what a man is or has, what fe 
traly is, and what he really has, for that would be a 
falsehood ; in this sense, “ God cannot deny himself ;” 
not his nature, and the perfections of it: or do, or 
affirm any thing contrary thereunto. So aman ought 
not to deny himself as a man, nor the rational powers 
which he is possessed of ; one may, indeed, speaking in 
the language of another, and as expressing the mean- 
“ness and contempt in which he is held by such, say, I 
am a worm, and no man, as David the type, and 
Christ his antitype, did; a man may also, in a compa- 
rative sense, with respect to others, and as exagge- 
rating his own folly, ignorance, and stupidity, say, as 
Asaph and Agur. (Ps. Ixxiii. 22; Prov.xxx.2.) Nor 
should a man deny what he has of the external bene- 
_ fits and blessings of Providence; if -God bestows 
riches and honour upon a man, as he did on David, 
he should own them as coming from God, and bless 
God for such benefits, and make use of them for the 
glory of God, and the good of his interest ; and if God 
has bestowed internal endowments on men, gifls and 
talents, qualified for public service and usefulness, 
some way or another, they are to own them, and use 
them; and not to wrap them in a-napkin, or hide 


them in the earth, which is interpretatively to deny - 


that they have them. Nor should a truly. good and 

gracious man deny what he is and has, but acknow- 

_ ledge it, and how by grace he came by it: and say 

with the apostle, “ By the grace of God, I am what 

I am;” if a man is a believer in Christ, he should con- 
fess his faith in him. Rom. x. 10; Matt. x. 31, 32. 

2. To deny a man’s self, is.not to refuse favours 
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conferred on him in a course of providence, nor to 
neglect a lawful use of them; nor to take care of him- 
self and of his affairs. 

3. Self-denial does not require that a man should 
refuse temporal honours and riches bestowed on him 
in a providential way ; so Joseph, though a.self-deny- 
ing man, did not refuse the honours and the tokens of 
them Pharaoh gave him, when he made him ruler over 
the land of Egypt; nor David, when the tribes made 
him king over all Israel ; nor Daniel, when he was ad- 
vanced in Nebuchadnezzar’s court, and was honoured 
by Belshazzar, and prospered in the reigns of Darius 
_ and Cyrus; but these good men improved them all 
to the glory of God, and the good of others. 

4, Nor are the creatures of God, and the use of them 
to be rejected; (1 ‘Tim. iv. 4.) nor ought a man to de- 
bar himself of the free and lawful use of them. Jiccles. 
li, 245 v.19; vi.-1, 2. 

5: Nor should a man be careless of his life, and 
health, and family, though he should not be anxiously 
careful for life, nor food and raiment, to support and 
secure it; yethe may be lawfully careful forlife, which 
is better than them ; (1 Tim. v. 23.) and in like man- 
ner a man should be careful for his family ; which, 
should he not, it would be so far from being reckoned 
self-denial, in a good sense, that it might be justly 
created as a denial of the faith. 1 Tim. v. 8. 

6. There is aself-love which is not criminal, nor 
contrary to the grace of self-denial. (Eph. v. 29.) An 
_ inordinate love of man’s self, which is the source of all 

sin, of covetousness, pride, blasphemy, disobedience 

~to parents, ingratitude, &c. which is carefully-to be 
ON 2 Tim. iii. 2—4. 

» 7, Nor is it self-denial, or any part ofit, to as be 
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body in any respect, and even on religious accounts, 
by cutting it with knives and lances, as Baal’s priests ; 
or by lashing it with whips and scourges, (Col. ii. 23.) 
nor should any thing be done that endangers his life. 

Self-denial Jies in a man’s renouncing, foregoing, 
and postponing all his pleasures, profits, relations, in- 
terests, and whatever he enjoys, which may be in com- 
petition with Christ, from love to him, and to be given, 
up at his command ; a self-denying man secks first 
- the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and leaves 
all other things with God, 1o bestow upon him as he 
thinks fit; and what he has given him, he is ready to 
give back again when called for, preferring Christ to all 
things in heaven and earth, A self-denying Christian 
is made willing to part, 

. First, With natural and civil self, with things rela- 
tive both to soul and body, of which a man’s self con- 
sists. 

The soul, with its powers and faculties of under-, 
standing, will, and affections; and there are self-deny- 
ing acts, which respect each of these. 

1. The understanding ; and it is a self-denying act 
in a man, to lean not to his own understanding, which 
is natural to him; but give it up to God, to be in- 
structed and directed by him in all religious matters ; 
reason is brought to stoop to divine revelation, and 
their carnal reasonings and vain imaginations, and 
their high, towering, and exalted thoughts of them- 
selves, ad of their own understandings, are cast down 
Bee brought unto the obedience of Christ, , 

. The will; and then does a man deny himself, 
el his will becomes subject: to the will of God; 
when, with good old Eli, he says, “ It is the Lord ;” 
and so the friends of the apostle Paul, when they were, 
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so desirous of his continuance and found that all én- 
treaties prevailed not, said, ‘The will of the Lord be 
done!” and when in all cases the will of a man is 
brought to this, then may he be said to deny himself, 
of which’ Cbrist is a pattern to him, “ Not my will, 
but thine be done!” : 

~'8. The affections ; these are sometimes called “in 
ordinate affections,” (Col. iii. 5.) as when they are 
out of due course and order; when the world, and the 
things of it, are loved with an immoderate love, in a 
manner inconsistent with the love of God, and when 
friends and relations are loved more than Christ; now 
self-denial checks and restrains the affections, and re- 
duces them to proper order. 

The body, and its members, and things relative 
to that, and all external things: about these selfde- 
nial is exercised. 

1. When the members of the body are restrained 
from the service of sin. Rom. vi. 12, 13. 

* 2.. When external honours from men are not sought 
for, only the honour which comes from God; when a 
man is content to suffer the loss of fame and credit 
among men, for Christ’s sake; and to suffer all indig- 
nitics for the sake of religion. This is a self-denial :: 
an instance of this we have in Moses. Heb. xi. 24, 25, 

3. When worldly profits and emoluments are left 
for the sake of Christ, and the interest of religion 3 
‘this is self-denial. (Matt. iv. 20—22; ix. 9.) Aw in- 
stance to the contrary of all this we have of a young. 
man. Matt. xix. 16—22. i . ; 

. 4. The nearest and dearest friends and relations 
which are a part of man’s self, these are to be left, 
when God calls for it; so Abraham was commanded, 
‘to come out of his Sour and kindred, and his fa- 
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ther’s hbuies (Luke xiv. 26.) a great instance of. self- 
denial of this kind we haye in Abraham, who ‘was 
ealled to part with his son. 

5. Health and hazard of life; as when men risk 
their health in the service of God and Christ; and true 
religion ; so E:paphroditus, for the work of Christ was 
nighuntodeath; and many, like the apostle Paul, have 
spent and been spent inthe cause of God ; and Aquila 
and Priscilla were ready to lay down their own necks 
for the apostle ; that is, to risk their lives for his sake. - 
' 6. Life itself is to be laid down when called for: the 
apostle Paul did not count his life dear to himself. 
Matt. xvi. 24, 25. 

Secondly, Another branch of self- denial lies in de- 
nying sinful self; this lesson, not nature but grace 
teaches, even to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
which includes all kinds of sin; internal lusts and 
‘external actions of sin; sins cf heart, lip, and life; 
every thing that is contrary to God and his righteous 
jaw. This is a hard lesson to learn. Some sins are 
right hand and right eye sins, as dear as the right hand | 
and right eye be; and to cut off, and pluck out such,’ 
and cast them away, is a great piece of self-denial. 
A branch of this part of self-denial liesin parting with 
sinful companions, which are a sort of second self; as 

also to bear their reproaches, revilings, and censures, 
or refusing to associate with them. Isa. lix. 15. 

Thirdly, Another branch of self-denial is to deny 
righteous self, which is not to refuse 10 do works of 
righteousness for necessary uses, to glorify God, to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour; but to deny 
righteous self, is to renounce all trust in and depen- 
dance on a man’s own righteousness, for justification 
before God, and acceptance with him, and to submit 
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to the righteousness of Christ, and depend upon that 
for such purposes. Phil. iii, 6—9. 

If. The arguments, or motives, to excite to the 
exercise of this grace of self-denial, in the several 
branches of it. 

1, It is required of them; it is an injunction of 

_Christ on his disciples, even all of them ; (Matt. xvi. 
24.) nay, this is necessary to a man’s being a disci- 
ple of Christ, he cannot be one without it. See Luke 
xiv. 26, 27. 

2. Christ has not only commanded it, but he»has, 

set an example  .thimself; he denied himself for our 
sakes. Phil. ii. 5—8. 
8. The examples of saints in all ages may serve to 
excite-and encourage to it; as of Abraham, Moses, 
and the Old ‘Testament saints and martyrs, who suf- 

' fered bonds, imprisonment, trial of cruel mockings, 

and death itself. 

4. Ifaman do not deny himself, as required of God, 
he sets up himself for God—makes.a God for himself, 
lives to himself and not to God. 

5. The loss and gain of not denying and of denying 
self, should be considered, Such who think to save 
themselves by not denying themselves, lose themselves 
and their own souls; lose Christ me his righteous- 
ness, heaven and eternal fife; when those who deny 
themselves for Christ’s sake, find the life of their souls, 
gain Christ and his righteousness, have treasure in 
heaven, the recompense of reward, the more enduring 
substance, 
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OF RESIGNATION TO THE WILL OF GOD. 


It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good. 
1 Sam. iii. Is. 


SUBMISSION, or resignation of the will of man to the 
will of God, is a part of self-denial, and therefore pro- 
‘perly next requires a distinct consideration. Ttisno 
other than an entire acquiescence in the will of God 
in all things, and especially in adverse dispensations 
of Providence, which is a trial of it; as in Eli, when 
‘he was told of the distresses that should come upon 
his family, said, “It is the Lord, let him do what 
‘seemeth him good,” and in much the same temper 
‘and disposition of mind was David, when he ordered 
‘the ark to be carried back to Jerusalem, which he 
‘was obliged to leave. (2 Sam. xy. 25, 26.) This is no 
‘other than for a man to have his will swallowed upin 
‘the will of God, and to have no will of his own, but 
what is the Lord’s; this highly becomes a Christian. 

1. The various phrases by which submission to the 
“will of God ‘is expressed. 

’ 1. To be still, and’ quiet, and easy; “ Be still and 
‘know that I am God; (Ps. xlvi. 10.) which is directed 
to amidst the commotions, ‘stirs, and tumults in ‘the 
‘world, and the desolations made in the earth, as’ the 
‘context shews; and is to be understood. 

1. Not of insensibility ; that men should-be as still 
‘as a stone, or be like’stocks and stones, senseless and 
‘unconcerned ;_ they should be sensible of the hand of 
God in his providences, and own it as directed to in 
the exhortation, “‘ Know that I am God;” own and - 
‘acknowledge my hand in all these things; so Eli 
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said, “It is the Lord, Jet him do what seemeth him 
good ;” and so Job, “‘ The Lord hath given, and the 
Lord hath taken away!” They should be sensible of 
the cause of these. things ;, for, as David said, “Is there 
not a cause?” There are two extremes often in men 
under the afflicting hand of God; either they are apt 
- to faint, and sink under an affliction, or to neglect 
it, overlook it. Nor, 

2, Ofa stoical apathy is the phrase to be under- 
stood; as ifa man should be quite unaffected with an 
afflictive providence ; though the affections are to be 
checked, when they become inordinate, yet there may 
bea due use of them. When Job lostall his substance 
as well as his children, and was all submission to the 
will of God, yet he gave manifest tokens of his affec- 
tions being moved. by the providence ; as by rending 
his mantle, shaving his head, and falling down upon 
the ground; and though Christians are not sorry for 
the loss of relations and friends, as the heathens, 
without hope, and in that immoderate and barbarous 
manner they did, yet may with moderation: Abraham - 

went to Hebron to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for 

her, when dead; and Joseph made a mourning for 
his Father seven days; devout men carried Stephen 
to his grave, and made great lamentation over him ; 
and Christ himself wept over the grave of Lazarus. 

3. Nor is the phrase expressive of inactivity. The 
‘strength of men in such cases is not to sit still and do 
nothing ; there is much to be done under afflictive pro- 
vidences; as various graces to be exercised; when 

men are chastened by the Lord, they are called upon 
to be zealous, and repent; and they have need of faith” 
and confidence inthe divine promises to support 
them, which should not be cast away, but exercised ; 
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and of patience, that when they have done the will of 
God, by suffering afflictions, they may receive the pro- 
mises. And there are duties to be performed, as both 
prayer and praise. But, 

4. It is opposed to the fretting of the mind at the 
prosperity of others, and at their own adversity ; which 
is dehorted from, “ fret not thyself,” &c. (Ps. xxxvii. 
1. 7,8.) And toall impatience, restlessness, and dis- 
quietude, under the hand of God: the phrase signi- 
fies composure of mind, sedateness, a quiet submis- 
sion to the will of God. } 

II. Submission to the will of God is expressed by 
a man’s holding his peace, and being dumb and si- 
lent; thus Aaron, when he lost his two sons in an 
awful manner, by fire from heaven, ‘held his peace,” 
(Lev. x. 3.) said not one word against what was done, 
or as complaining of the providence: so David was 
dumb when under asore affliction. (Ps. xxxix.9.) And 
of a good man under the yoke of affliction, it is said; 
“He sitteth alone, and keepeth silence.” Lam. iii. 28. 
Now, 

* 1. All this is to be understood, not as though there 
was nothing to be said under an afflictive providence ; 
for it should be owned that it is of God, that itis ofhis _ 
appointing, in his secret purposes and ‘decrees. (Job 
xxiii, 14.) Job is there speaking chiefly of his afflic- 
tions, and has respect to them ; and, as they are ap- 
pointed in God’s purposes, they are brought on by his 
overruling providence; there is no evil of such a kind 
in a city, but the Lord has done it ; he makes peace, 
and creates evil; adversity and prosperity are from 
him, and he sets the one against the other. It 
should also be acknowledged by the saints, that they 
are deserving of such afilictions. ‘Shall we receive 
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good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive. 
evil? it may be. expected. Nor should the people of 
God be silent in prayer under such providences ; God 
expects to hear from them then, In their affliction 
they will seek me early, for he!p, support, and’ deli- 
-veranee.. Nor should they be silent in praise to God, 
but bless his name ; since it might have been worse 
with them than it is; especially when they aretaught 
_ of God under their afflictions, and by them, and when 
they evidently see that they work together for their 
. good; and they should not fail to speak to others of 
the goodness of God to them ; of their gracious expe- 
riences in their afflictions, how that the everlasting 
arms are underneath them; their bed ismade in their 
sickness, God is with them when they pass through 
the fire and through the waters, and he chooses them 
in the furnace of affliction. But, 

2. Such silenceis opposed to murmuring against God 
and complaining of his providence, as the Israelites 
in the wilderness did; and to charging his ways with 
inequality, as the Jews, in the time of Ezekiel: but it 
denotes such behaviour as Job’ s under such provi- 
dences. Job ‘i. 22. 

TIL. Submission to the will of God i is Stat by 
f hearing the rod, and him who has appointed it,” 
(Mic. vi. 9.) By the rod is meant the rod of correction 
with which God, asa father, scourges and chastises 
his children ; called the rod of God, because of his 
appointing, and which he makes use of in a fatherly 
way; and the rod of man, because it is no other than 
what is common to men, and is used in a kind and 
tender way, alter the manner of men. In which rod 
there is the voice of the Lord, which cries unto men 
in.a way of reproof for sin, and by commanding them — 
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to return from iniquity ; which calls for humiliation, 
and instructs in the way of duty; and then it is heard 
-and hearkened to, when men are obedient, and sub- 
mit to the will of God, signified by it; when their 
ears are opened to discipline, and they attend to if, 
and instruction is sealed unto them, and they are im- 
pressed by it. 
IV. The same is signified by men “humbling, — 
themselves under the mighty hand of God,” accord- 
ing to the exhortation in 1 Pet. v.6: by the hand of 
‘God is meant his correcting and chastising hand, 
which sometimes is heavy and presses. sore; and 
which Job felt, and therefore cried to his friends to 
-have pity on him, because the hand of the Lord was 
_upon him; and strong is his hand, and high is his 
right hand ; and which, though it is laid on in mercy, 
yet sometimes is very heavy and distressing: and 
the end and use of it is to humble men; as all the 
Lord’s dealings with the Israclites in the wilderness 
-were to humble them, and to’prove them; so are all 
the Lord’s dispensations of providence towards his 
people, to hide pride from them, and to bring them 
to his feet, and to his own sovereignty over them ; and 
this is the way to be exalted. In short, all these 
phrases are expressive of submission to the will ofGod ; 
the language of them is, ‘“‘ The will of the Lord be 
done!” (Acts xxi. 14.) and indeed, this should be sub- 
mitted. to in all things; and it should be the constant - 
language of the saints, with respect to every thing in 
which they are concerned, “If the Lord will, we 
shall do this and that.” (James iv, 15.) “If the Lord 
will,” well becomes the mouth of a Christian at all 
times, who ought to be all submission to God, and to 
be wholly absorbed in the will of God ; for which, 
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. IL The following reasons may be given: ; 

1. Whatever is done in providence i is done by the 
Lord, bis will and hand are in-it;~and this should re- 
concile the will of man to it, be it what it may; so © 
said Eli, It is the Lord who hath said it, and will do 
it; let him. do what seemeth him good. It was the 
consideration of this, that the Lord was concerned in 
all Job’s losses, that it was he who gave and took 
away,which made them sit so easy on his mind, and 

_caused him to say, “ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord !” and this is what makes and keeps quiet and 
still, under. the most afflictive providences, to know 
that it is the Lord who wills them. As, 

- 1. That he is a sovereign Being, who does accord- 

ing to his will in heayen and in earth.» 

2. That he is immutable, and his willis seomictilihen ; 
his mind is invariable, and his purpose unalterable ; 
who shall disannul it, make it void, and of none ef- 
fect? 5 

3. He is not accountable to his creatures ; nor isit 
fitting and reasonable that he sfiould ; slicy are ac- 
countable to him, but not he to them; therefore “he 
giveth not account of any of his matters.” (Job xxxii. 
13.) As none can stay his hand, or stop the course of 
his providence, so none ought to say to him, “ What 
-doest thou?” ; 

4. Thathe is the wise, and the only wise God) and 
does all his works in wisdom; though he does all 
things according to his will, in a sovereign way, yet 

after the counsel of his own will, in the best and 
wisest manner; as all his works, in nature and in - 
grace, are made in wisdom, so his works of provi- 
dence ; in which there is a bathos, a depth of the = 
_Yighes both of the wisdom and knowledge of God... 
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What is said of Christ with respect to his miracles, 
“he hath done all things well,” is true of God in the 
dispensations of his eed ge and therefore to be 
submitted to. 
5. That he is holy and righteous in all his ways and 
works, and there is no unrighteousness in him. 
6. That he is a faithful God, and it is in faithfulness 
he afflicts his people. Ps. Ixxxix. 33, 34. 
7. That all his ways are love and mercy to his peo- 
ple, and when he chastises he loves; the rod is ina 
-Father’s hand, and should be submissively attended | 
“"t0s 
If. What is done by the Lord seems good to bin, 
and what seems good to him must be good. “ Let 
him do what seemeth him good :” he is good origi- 
nally and undcrivatively, the fountain of afl goodness, 
there is nothing but goodness in him, and nothing else 
‘comes from him or is done by bim: “ Thou art good, 
and doest good,” says David ; (Ps. cxix. 68.) all he did 
in creation was very good, and all he does in provi- 
dence is very good, even in the adverse dispensations 
of it: when Isaiah, from the Lord, told Hezekiah 
‘what evil things should befal his posterity, he replied, 
-Good is the word of the. Lord which thou hast 
spoken.” (Isa. xxxix. 6—8.) What God does, it is his 
pleasure to do, and he will do all his pleasure ; he sits 
in the heavens, and does whatsoever he pleases; and _ 
what pleases him should please us 
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OF SINCERITY. 
Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.—Ps. li. 6. 


Sincerity, I conceive, ‘is not properly a grace, but 
rather the ingredient in every grace; sincerity is that 
which | ‘doth qualify grace, and without which, grace 
is not true: “ Grace be with them who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. (Eph. vi. 24.) Sincerity 
_ qualifies our'love ; sinccrity is to grace as the blood 
and spirits are to the body ; there can be no life with- 

out the blood, so no grace without sincerity. 

The word for sincere. signifies without plaits ‘and 
folds: a good man is plain-hearted, having no‘subtile 
bahicifeqess : religion is the livery he wears, and: this 
livery is lined with sincerity. : 

1. Wherein doth Christian sincerity appear? 

He is that which he seems to be: he is a Jew in- 
wardly. Grace runs through his heart, as silver 

' through the veins of the earth: the hypocrite is not 
what he seems. 

A picture is like a man, bat it wants breath: the 

_ hypocrite is an effigy, a picture, he doth not breathe 
forth sanctity; he.is but like an angel on a-sign- 
post: a sincere man answers. to his Pe BW as-a 
transcript to the original. 

: 2. He labours to approve himself to God i in every 
thing. (2 Cor. v. 9.) It is better to have God approve, 
than the world applaud. There is a time shortly 
coming, whena smile from God’s face will be infinitely 
better than all the applauses of men: how sweet will 
that word be. (Matt. xxv. 21.) The sincere Christian 
_ is ambitious of God’s letters testimonial ; approves his 
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3. He is ingenuous i in laying open his sins. (Ps. 
xxxii. 5.) The hypocrite doth veil and smother his sin 
like a patient that hath some loathsome disease in his” 
body, he will rather die than confess his disease; but 
the sincere. soul doth, as it were, point with his finger 
to: the sore. 

..4 He hath blessed designs in all he doth; he pro- 
pounds this end in every. ordinance, that.he may have 
more acquaintance with God, and bring more glory to 
God ; as the herb heliostrophon turns about accord- 
ing-to.the motion ofthe sun, so the good man’s ac- 
tions do all move towards-the glory of God. 

5. He abhors dissimulation towards men, his heart 
goes along with his tongue ; he cannot flatter and hate, 
(Ps. xxviii. 3.) commend and censure. (Rom. xii. 9.), 
“Let love be without dissimulation.” Dissembled 
love is worse than hatred; counterfeiting cf friendship 
is no better than a lie; (Ps. Ixxviii..36.) for there is a 
pretence of that which is not, Many are like Joab, 
2Sam. xx. 9, 10. . 

There is a river in Spain, where the fish seem to be 


‘of a golden colour, but take them: out of the water, 


and they are like other fish. All is not gold that 
glistens ; there are some pretend much kindness, but 
if you lean upon them, they are as a leg out of joint ; 
for my part, I much question his truth towards God, 
that will flatter and lie to his friend. (Prov. x. 18.) 
By all that hath been said, we may try whether or not 
we be sincere. | 

II. The advantages of sincerity. 

1. Sincerity renders us lovely in God’s eyes; God 
saith to the sincere soul as of Sion. (Ps. cxxxii. 14.) 
“This,is my rest for ever.” A sincere heart is God’s 
paradise of delight. Noah found grace in God’s 
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eyes; why, what did God see in Noah? He was girt 
with the girdle of sincerity. (Gen. vi. 9.) Truth resem- 
bles God ; and when God sees a sincere heart, he sees . 
his own image, and he cannot choose but fall in love 
with it. . Prov. xi. 20. 
2. Sincerity makes. our services find acceptance 
with God: the church of Philadelphia had but little 
strength; her grace was weak, her services slender, 
yet of all the churches Christ wrote to, he found the 
‘least fault with her. What was the reason? because 
‘she was most sincere: (Rev. iii: 8.) “Though we can- 
not pay God all we. owe, yet a little in current coin 
is accepted ; God takes sincerity for full payment. A 
little gold, though rusty, is, better than alchymy, be it 
ever so bright; a little sincerity, though rusted. over 
with many infirmities, is of more-value with God, than 
all the glorious flourishes of hypocrites. 

» 3. Sincerity is our safety; false hearts, that will 
step out of God’s'way, and use carnal policy, when 
they think to be most safe,-they are least secure; he- 
that walketh uprightly, walketh surely. (Prov. x. 9.) 
A sincere Christian will do nothing. but what the word> 
warrants, and that is safe as to the conscience. Nay,: 
oftentimes, such as are upright in their way, the Lord 
takes care of their outward safety. (Ps. iii. 5.) “I laid 
me down and slept.” David was now surrounded 
with enemies, yet God did so.encamp about him by 
his providence, that he could sleep securely as ina 
garrison, (ver. 5.) “'The Lord sustained me.” The 
only way to be safe is to be sincere. 

- 4, Sincerity is gospel-perfection. (Job i. 8.) Though 
a Christian be full of infirmities, and like a child that 
is put out to nurse, weak and feeble, yet God looks 
upon him as if he were completely righteous: every 
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true saint hath the Thummim of perfection upon his | 
breast-plate. 

5. Sincerity is that which the devil strikes most: at. 
Satan’s spite was not so much at Job’s estate as his in- 
tegrity; he would have wrested the shield of sincerity 
from him, but Job held that fast. (Job xxvii. 6.) A 
thief doth not fight for an empty purse, but for mo-, 
ney; the devil would have robbed Job of the jewel of 
a good conscience, and then he had been poor Job in- | 
deed; Satan doth not oppose profession, but sincerity. 
Sincerity is our port-royal, where our chief treasure 
lies ; this fort is most shot at, therefore let us be more 
careful to preserve it. While a man keeps his castle, 
his cattle will keep him: while we keep sincerity, sin- 
cerity will keep us. . 

6. Sincerity is the beauty ofa Christian: wherein lies 
the beauty of a diamond, but in this, that it is a true 
diamond? Ifit be counterfeit, it is worth nothing : so, 
wherein lies the beauty of a Christian, but in this, that 
he bath “truth in the inward parts.” (Ps.li.6.) Sin- 
cerity is a Christian’s ensign of glory; it is both his 
breast-plate to defend him, and his crown to adorn 
him. 
7, The vileness of hypocrisy: the Lord would have 
no leaven offered up in sacrifice ; leaven did typify hy- 
pocrisy. (Luke xii. 1.) ‘Ihe hypocrite doth the devil 
‘double service ; under the visor of piety he can sin 
more, and be less suspected. (Matt. xxiii. 14.) Who 
would think they were guilty of extortion, that would 
pray so many hours together? Who would suspect him 
of false weights, that hath the Bible so often in his 
hands?) Who would think he would slander, that 
seems to fear an oath? Hypocrites are the worst of 
sinners, they reflect infinite dishonour upon religion ; 
M2 
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hypocrisy, for the mot part, ends in scandal, and that 
brings an evil report upon the ways of God. 
_/The hypocrite is a liar, he worships God with his 
knee, and his lusts with his heart; like those,2 Kings | 
Xvii. 33. : 

8. If the heart be sincere, God will overlook many 
failings. (Num. xxiii. 21.) God's love doth not make 
him blind, he can see infirmities; but how? Not with 
an eye of revenge, but pity ; as a physician sees a dis- 
ease in his patient to heal him. (Isa. ‘Ivii. 18.) He 
sees the integrity, and pardons the infirmity: how 
much did God overlook in Asa? ‘“ The high places 
‘were not removed ;” yet it is said, (2 Chron. xv. 17.) 
‘The heart‘of Asa was perfect all his days.” We es- 
teem a picture, though it be not drawn at. the full 
length: so, though the graces of God’s people are not 
drawn at their full length, nay, have many scars and 
spots, yet having something of God in sincerity, they 
shall find mercy ; God loves the Sincere, and it is the 
nature of love to cover infirmity. ' 

\ 9. Nothing but sincerity will give us comfort in an 
hour of trouble. King Hezekiah, though he had been 
dying, yet this revived him, that conscience drew up 
a certificate for him, (Isa. xxxviii. 2.) ‘* Remember, 
O Lord, how [have walked before thee in truth,” &c. 
Sincerity was the best flower ef his crown. Whatia 
golden shield wili this be against Satan, when he shall 
roar upon us by his temptations, and set our sins be- 
fore us on our death-bed? ‘Then we shall answer, “ It 
is true, Satan, these have been our miscarriages, but 
we have bewailed them: if we have ‘sinned, it was 
against the bent and purposes of.our hearts;” this will | 
stop the devil’s mouth, and put him to a retreat; there- 
fore. labour for this jewel of sincerity. (1 John iii, 21.) 
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“If our heart condemn us not, then have we confi-. 
dence towards God.” If we are cleared’ at the petty 
sessions in our own conscience, then we may be-con- 
fident we shall be acquitted at the great assizes at the 
day of judgment. 





“OF ZEAL. 
It is good to be zealously affected.—Gal. iv. 18. 


. Zeav is an ardoar of mind, a fervent affection for 
some person or thing; with an indignation against 
every thing, su poked to be pernicious and hartful to it. 
As itisa diving grace, it is a vehement affection for 
God and his glory; an earnest study, by all proper 
means, to promote it; with a resentment of every 
thing that tends to obscure, let, and hinder it; it is 
hot, burning, flaming love, which cannot be quenched 
by water; nor drowned by floods, nor abated, re- 
strained, and stopped, by any difficulties in the way. 
It is sometimes used for that strong affection God 
bears to his people, expressed by his earnest care of 
them, and indignation against their enemies, called, 
“The zeal of the Lord of hosts,” and his “ great jea- 
lousy.” (Isa. ix. 7; Zech. i. 14; viii. 2.) And some- 
times for a gracious disposition in man, which has 
God for its object, and is called, ‘“‘ Zeal towards God,” 
and eager desire after his glory ; and of which God is 
the author, and is called, “ A zeal of God,” or, a godly 
jealousy. (2 Cor. xi. 2.) In treating of which, I shall 
consider, ‘ 

-. J. The various sorts and kinds of zeal : that it may 
he the better known what is right and genuine. And, 
1, There is a “zeal of God, which is not according 
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to knowledge,” which the Jews had, as the apostle 

testifies, (Rom. x. 2.) and which lay in a zealous con- 

cern for the performance of legal duties, and ina stu-" 
_dious attempt to set them up, and establish them as. 
‘a justifying righteousness before. God, to the entire 
‘neglect and rejection of the righteousness of Christ. 

2. There isa mistaken zeal of the glory of God, and 
for it. 1. When that is opposed which is right, un- 
der a false notion of its being contrary to the glory of 
God. (Num. xi. 28; John ix. 34; Matt. xvi. 22; xxi. 
23.) 2. When that whichis not for the glory of God, 
is-wrongly thought to be so, and is zealously pursued: 
‘as such, (Gal. i. 14; Acts xxi. 20.) 3. When ways 
_and methods improper are taken to defend and pro- 
mote the glory of God. Luke ix. 54; xxii. 50. 

3. There is a superstitious zeal, such as was in 
Baal’s worshippers, who cut themselves with knives 
and lancets, particularly in the Athenians, who were 
wholly given to idolatry, and whose city was full of 
idols ; (Acts xvii. 22.) and in the Jews, who were zea- 
lous of the traditions of the fathers, and were super= 
stitiously careful that they did not eat with unwashen 

‘hands, and of the washing of their cups and pots, &c. 

4, There is a persecuting zeal, under a pretence of 
‘the glory of God; so Saul, before his conversion, says 
of himself, “ Concerning zeal, oe the 
chureh.” Acts xxii. 3, 4. 

5. There is a hypocritical zeal for God; as in Jehu; 
when he said, ‘““ Come with me, and see my zeal for 
the Lord ;” when at the same time, ‘he took no heed. 
to walk in the law-of the Lord ;” and in the Pharisees, 
who made a'great show of zeal for piety, by their long 

prayers, when they ’ only sought to destroy widows’ 
houses by that means. 
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‘6. There is a contentious zeal, which often gives, 
great trouble to Christian communities ; of men. of. 
such a spirit, the apostle speaks, when he says, ‘If 
any man seem to be contentious,” about trivial mat- 
ters, things indifferent, and of no moment, we have no 
such custom, nor the churches of God; nor should 
such be indulged. 

.7. Sometimes it is only a temporary passion; a 
flash of zeal, and continues not; so Joash, while Je- 
hoida the priest lived, did what was right, and shew- 
ed zeal in repairing the house of God: but, after his 
death, left the house of the Lord God of his fathers 
and served groves and idols. So the Galatians were 
zealously affected towards the apostle Paul, to such a 
degree, that they would have been willing to, have 
plucked out their eyes and given them to him, whom 
they first received as an angel of God, even as Jesus 
Christ, so acceptable was his ministry; and-yet he 
became their enemy, because of his preaching the 
same truths. 

_ 8. True zeal is no other than a fervent, ardent love 
to God and Christ, and a warm concern for their ho- 
‘nour and glory; such who are truly zealous for the 
Lord of hosts, loye him with-all their heart, with all 
their soul, and with all their strength ; they love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, as well as one another 
fervently; it is accompanied with a saving knowledge 
of God and Christ; of God in Christ, and of Christ 
and him crucified; and such prefer the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ above all things else, and. 
prefer him to all created beings; they have faith in, 
God, and also in Christ; a faith which works by love, 
and this love constrains them, inspires them with zeal 
~ to seek his honour and glory: whatever they do,. 
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‘ whether in things civil or religious, they do all to the 
‘glory of God. To true zeal there must be spiritual : 
knowledge,'unfeigned faith, and undissembled love; : 
and thus it'stands opposed, 1. To a neutral spirit in» 
religion, to a halting between two opinions, condemn-. 
ed by Elijah in the Jews. (1 Kings xviii. 21.) 2. To 
carelessness and indifference about religious matters. 
3. To lukewarmness, with respect to divine and spi- 
ritual things; which the Laodicean church is charged 
with, and is resented by Christ. Rev. iii. 15, 16. 

II. The objects of zeal. 

1. The object of it is God; even a false zeal is call- 


ed, “a zeal towards God ;” and that which is notac- ~ 


cording to knowledge, is said to be “‘ a zeal of God.” 
Jehu called his hypocritical zeal, ‘‘a zeal for the 

Lord ;” true zeal most deservedly bears thisname; so 

Phineas had the covenant of an everlasting priest- 

hood given him, becatse he was zealous for his God. 

(Numb. xxv. 13.) which springs from a principle of 

love to God, and its end is his glory; and it has for 

its object the worship of God, and the word of God, 

and the truths contained in it. 

1. The worship of God; who must be known, or he 
cannot be worshipped aright: the Samaritans wor- 
shipped they knew not what, and the Athenians erect- 
ed an altar to the unknown God: and, therefore, 
though they were botln zealous of worship, their zeal’. 
was not according to knowledge; but true, believers~ 
worship God in the Spirit, whom they know in a spi- 
ritual way, through faith in Christ, and with a zealous 
concern for his glory: and they worship him i in trath, 
and keep close to the pattern of worship shewn to 
them, to which they are zealously attached, and will’ 
not depart from it.—Wherefore, 2, The word of God: 
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_is the object of their zeal: to the law and to the tes- 
_timony they appeal for the truth of all they say and 

do; they make that the standard of their faith and 

practice, and the rule of their worship. (2 Cor. ii. 

17.) 38. The traths contained in the word; they who 

have a zeal are valiant forthe truth, and can do no- 

‘thing against it, but every thing for it, in defence of it, 

and for the continuance of it. 

2. The cause of Christ is another object of zeal ; and 
which is a good one, and the apostle says, “It is good 

_ to be zealously affected always in a good thing ;” (Gal. 
“iv. 18) and those who are possessed of this. zealous af- 
fection, seek not their own things, but thé things of 
Christ. True zeal for the cause of Christ is concerned 
about the gospel of Christ, the ordinances of Christ, and 
_ the discipline of lis house. 

1. The gospel of Christ: great reason there is tobe 
zcalous for that, since itis the gospel of the graceof God, 
which displays the free grace of God in every part of 

_ our salvation; and therefore the apostle was so zea- 
. lously concerned for it, as not to count his life dear to 
himself, so that he might finish his course with joy, by 
bearing a testimony to it.—2. The ordinances of Christ, 
which every true Christian should be zealous for, that 
they be kept as they were first delivered, without any _ 
innovation or corruption.—3, The discipline of Christ’s 
house should be the object of our zeal, as it was of his — 
who said, “ The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up 2” 
and this is shewn when the rules of discipline are strict- 
ly observed, both with respect to private and public of- 
. fences; when churches, and the members of them, like 
the church at Ephesus, cannot bear them which are. 
evil to continue them in fellowship with them. 
8. True zeal is concerned in all the duties ofreligion, 
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and shews itself in them ; in the service of God in ge- 
neral, we should be fervent in spirit, warm, hot, zea- 
lous, serving the Lord, in such a manner, and not in 
a cold, indifferent way, and in the ministration of the 
gospel ; it is said of Apollos, that being ‘ fervent: in 
’ spirit he spake and taught diligently the things of the 
Lord,” the doctrines of the gospel, so far as he was. 
then acquainted with them ; (Acts xviii. 25.) it is also 
very requisite in prayer to God; (Col.iv.12; James v. 
16.) and it should be shewn in the love of the saints 
_ to one another. (1 Pet. i. 22, and iy. 8.) In short, believ- 
ers in Christ ought to be “‘ zealous for good works,” 
careful to maintain them, diligent in the performance 
of them, especially of those which are the greater and 
weightier duties ofreligion ; though they are not to né- 
glect and omit the lesser ones. 1 Cor. xii. 31; 2 Cor. 
Vii. 7. 4 

III. Motives or arguments exciting to the exercise 
of true zeal. 

1, The example of Christ, whom David in prophetic 
language personated, saying, “ The zeal of thine house 
~ hath eaten me up ;” consumed his spirits, his strength, 
and life. me : 

2. True zeal answers a principal end of the redemp- 
tion of Christ; (Tit. ii. 14.) and where there is no zeal 
for God, and for that which he requires an observance 
of, the claim of redemption seems very precarious. 

3. It is good, the apostle says, to be zealously affected 
in, and for that which is good ; and it is approved and 
commended by Christ, as the church at Ephesus was 
for it, because’she could not bear them that were evil ; 
and a contrary disposition, that of lukewarmness, is dis- 

_ approved of and resented ; asin the church of Laodicea, 
threatened to be unchurched forit ,and therefore strong- 
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' ly exhorted to be « zealous and repent.” Rev. iii. . 15, 
16. 19, 20. 

4. A lukewarm temper, which is the opposite to 
zeal, seems not consistent with true religion, which 
has always life and heat in it; to be neither cold nor 
hot is condemned as having no religion at all. 

5. The zeal of persons shewn in a false way, should 
stimulate the professors of the true religion to shew 
at least an equal zeal; for that all people will walk 
every one in the name of the Lord his God, and ap- 
pear zealous for his worship, we will walk in the name 
of the Lord our God; and, in order to keep up and 
promote such zeal, it will be proper frequently to me- 
ditate on the love of God and Christ, the blessings of 

_ the gospel of the grace of God; the excellency of the 
Christian religion, the benefits and privileges of the 
house of God, and to converse often with warm and 
lively Christians, and to sit under a sayoury and fer- 
vent ministry. 


CHRISTIAN MAG NANIMITY. 


That you would walk worthy of God, §¢.—1 Thess. ii. ¥2. 


THERE are some branches of true religion which 
are universally approved, and which impiety itself 
cannot speak against; such as truth and integrity in 
speech, honesty in dealing, humanity and compassion 
to persons in distress. But there are other particu- 
lars, in which the worldly virtue and the Christian vir- 
tue seem to be different things.—Of these I shall se- 
lect one, a8 an example, viz. spirit, dignity, or great- 
ness of mind, This seems to be entirely of the world- 
ly cast: it holds‘a very high place in'the esteem of all - 
worldly men; the boldest: pretensions are often made 
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to it, by those who treat religion with neglect, and re- 
ligious persons with disdain or defiance. It is also a 
virtue of'a very dazzling appearance: ready to cap- 
tivate the mind, and particularly to. make a deep im- 
; pression on young persons, when they first enter into 
life. At the same time, the gospel seems to stand di- 
rectly opposed to it; the humility of the creature, the 
abasement and contrition of the sinner, the depen- 
dance and self-denial of the believer, and, above.all, 
the shame and reproach of the cross itself, seem to 

conspire in obliging us to renounce it. : 

What shall we say, then, my brethren? Shall we 
say, that magnanimity is no virtue at all, and that no 
such excellence belongs to human nature? Or shall 
we admit that there is a beauty and excellence in 
it—confessing, at the same time, that it does not 
belong to religion, and only say, that though we want 
this, we have many other and better qualities in its 
place? To this I can never agree; for every real ex- 
cellence is consistent with every other; nay, every real 
excellence is adorned and illustrated by every other. 
Vices may be inconsistent with each other, but vir- 
tues never can. -And, therefore, as magnanimity is 
an amiable and noble quality, one of the greatest-or- 
naments of our nature, so I affirm, that it belongs only 
to true and undefiled religion, and that every appear- 

ance of the one, without the other, is not only defec- 
tive, but false. ; 

Tn the passage which I have chosen as the subject 
of my discourse, you see the apostle exhorts the Thes- 

~ salonians to walk ‘suitably to the dignity of their cha- 
racter, and the importance of their privileges; which 
is a short, but just description of (rue and: genuine 
greatness of mind. 
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My single purpose, from these words, at this time, 
is to explain and recommend magnanimity asa Chris- 
tian virtue; and I wish to do it in such a manner, as 
neither to weaken its lustre, nor admit any degree of 
that corrupt mixture, by which it is often counter- 

, feited and greatly debased. 

I. State the principles of magnanimity, in general, 
asa natural quality. 

1. It belongs to magnanimity to attempt great and 
difficult things. Those who, from a love of sloth and 
ease, neglect the exercise or improvement of their 
powers; and those who apply them with ever so great 
assiduity and attention, to things mean, or of small 
consequence, are plainly destitute of this quality. 
The vigorous exertion of all our powers, and particu- 
larly, the application of them to things of moment and 
difficulty. 

2. It belongs to magnanimity to aspire after great 
and valuable possessions. It is more difficult pro- 
perly to illustrate this as a branch of magnanimity, 
because of its frequent perversion, which will be af- 
terwards explained. It seems, however, to be neces- 
sarily included in the general character. A great 
mind has great capacities of enjoyment, as well as ac- 
tion. The large and increasing desires of the human 
mind, have often been made an argument for the dig- 
nity of our nature, and our having been made for 

‘ something that is great and excellent. 

3. It belongs to magnanimity to encounter danger 
with resolution. This is inseparable from, and con- 
stitutes a leading part of the character. Even the 
most excellent and valuable services to mankind, if 
they are attended with no difficulty at all, or meet .— 
with no opposition, though they retain the character 
, N2 . 
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of useful, yet, for want of this circumstance they lose 
that greatness. Many, when they speak of magnani- 
_mity, mean nothing else but courage; and when they: 
speak of meanness, have little other idea but that of 
timidity. 

4. It belongs to greatness, to struggle seeetae dif- 
ficuliies with steadiness and perseverance. Perseve- 
rance is nothing else but continued and inflexible cou- 
rage. We see some persons who shew the greatest 

activity and boldness for a season, but time and op- 
position weaken their force, and seem, if I may so 
speak, to exhaust their courage; as if they wasted the- 
‘power by the exertion. Perseverance, therefore, is 
necessary to greatness. Few things are more con- 
trary to this character than fickleness and unsteadi- 
ness. 4 

5. In the last place, it belongs to greatness to bear 
sufferings with fortitude and patience. This is a 
kindred quality to the former, and is necessary to 

. complete the character of magnanimity. Such is the 
state of human things, that suffering is, in one way or _ 
another, wholly unavoidable. It often happens, that 
difficulties cannot be removed, or.enemies cannot. be 
conquered; and then it is the last effort of greatness 

, of mind, to bear the weight of the one, or the cruelty 
of the other, with firmness and patience. 

Having thus pointed out the principles, or rather 
enumerated the chief effects of magnanimity, as a na- 

_ tural quality, let us now, 
.» IL. Consider what is necessary to give it real aie 
as a moral ‘virtue. 
_ 1. The object of our desires must be just as well as 
great. Some of the noblest powers of the human 
mind have often been exerted in invading the rights, 
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instead of promoting the interest and happiness of 
mankind. As the history of the world is little else 
than the history of human guilt; so many of the il- 
justrious names, transmitted down to us, have been 
those of the most active and successful destroyers of 
their fellow-creatures. There may be, and there have 
been in such persons, many or most of the ingre- 
dients of natural greatness of mind, but they have 
only served to make the characters in the eye of 
reason more hideous and detestable. 

2. Our desires ought to be governed by seigdorh 
and prudence, as well as justice. If any personeither 
forms difficult projects, or aspires after great posses®” 
sions, and in prosecution of his purposes exerts ever 
sd much courage, fortitude, and patience, yet if these 
designs are less useful, or those possessions less valu- 
able, than others to which he might have applied the 
same talents, it cannot deserve the name of true mag- 
nanimity. If any person, for example, forms a reso- 
lution of exerting bis skill in such feats of performance 
as have nothing or little value in them, but that they 
are difficult and uncommon, I think no man will pre- 
tend that he has any title to the character of great- 
ness of mind, otherwise a rope-dancer might be a 
hero: or, if any person should spend a whole life, in 
the most unwearied application, to the single purpose 
of accumulating wealth, however vast his desire, or 
however astonishing his success, his merit would be 
very small, 

3. The principle of action must be houowrsble, as 
well as the achievements illustrious. Ifa person do 
things ever so extraordinary in their nature, overcomes 
the greatest difficulties, or braves the most formidable 
dangers, merely to make his name famous, we must 
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at once perceive how much it detracts even from his 


' name itself, Thisis not the language of religion only, 


perfect brightness as a Christian grace. 


_it is the language of reason, and the dictate of the hu- 


man heart. An insatiable thirst of praise is so far 
from being amiable, that it is hateful or contemp- 
tible. 

‘4. In the last place, i in order to real greatness, 
every attempt must be possible and rational, perhaps 
probable. Nothing is more common than to find 
persons, under the pretence of great and illustrious 
designs, prosecuting what is not of any value when 
obtained, and at the same time scarcely possible, and 
no way probable, to be obtained at all. This is de~ 
clining altogether from the line of greatness, and go- 
ing into the path of extravagance. Again, should any 
man undertake what he was altogether unable to per- 
form, however excellent the design was in itself, we 
would not dignify it even with the name of ambition; 
he would acquire and deserve the character, not of 
greatness, but of folly or madness. 

IU. Shew that magnanimity shines with the aad 


+ 


Let me briefly run over, and apply to religion, the 


above-mentioned ingredients of magnanimity. #3 
_' 1, It-is to attempt great and difficult things. _Re- 


ligion calls us to the greatest and most noble attempts, 


‘whether in a private or public view. In a private 
view, it calls us to resist. and subdue every corrupt 


and sinful passion, however strongly the indulgence 


is solicited by the tempting object, or recommended 


by the artful seducer. .The importance and difficulty 


of this straggle, appears not only from the Holy Scvip-. 
.tures, but from the experience and testimony of man- 
_kind in every age. What cautions are given by So- 
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lomon upon this subject? (Prov. xvi. 32.) But why 
should I extend this part of the subject? How few are. 
successful in this attempt? This alone is a sufficient 
proof, that it is great and difficult, and every person 
exercised to godliness, will be abundantly sensible of 
it, ‘from the state of his own heart. 
_ In a public view, every good man is called to oy 
and act for the glory of God, and the good of others. 
Here he has as extensive a scene of activity as he can 
possibly desire. He is not indeed permitted to glory. 
or to build an altar to his own vanity, but he is both 
permitted and obliged to exert his talents, to improve / 
his time, to employ his substance, and to hazard his life 
in his Maker’s service. 

2. The truly pious man aspires after the greatest and 
most valuable possessions. He despises, indeed, the 
uncertain and the unsatisfying enjoyments of time. 

_ His desires after present enjoyments are subjected to 
the will of God. He has given them up without re- 
serve, yet his heavenly Father knoweth that he hath 
need of these things, and therefore he both asks and 
hopes to receive what is suitable and necessary, and 
believes that the little that a just man hath, is better 
than the riches of many wicked. But the glorious ob- 
ject ofa Christian’s ambition, is the inheritance incor- .. 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. The 
honourable relation he stands in to God as his adopted 
chi!d in Christ Jesus, inclines and authorizes him to 
hope for this purchased possession, and enables him 
to look down; with becoming indifference, on all the 
glory of this transitory world. 

8. True piety encounters the greatest dangers with 
‘resolution. The fear of God is the only effectual mean 
to deliver us from the fear of man. Experience hus 
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abundantly shewn, that the servants of Christ bave 
adhered to his cause, and made profession of his name, 
in opposition to all the terrors which infernal policy 
could present to them, and all the sufferings with 
which the most savage inhumanity could afflict them. 
But as this belongs to the case of persecution for con- 
science-sake, which, by the peculiar kindness of Pro- 
vidence, is exceedingly rare among us, it is proper to 
observe, that every Christian has frequent opportuni- 

ties of manifesting a holy resolution in encountering 

the reproach and derision of worldly men, for ad- 

hering to his duty. And when we consider how hard 

it is to bear reproach and scorn, called, in Scripture, 
‘the trial of cruel mockings,” there will appear to be 

no small measure of dignity and heroism in him, who 

can calmly submit to it from every quarter, rather than 
depart from his duty. 

4. True piety perseveres with constancy in opposi- 

tion to continued trial. ‘This is indeed what distin- 

guishes the Christian warfare from that of every other. 

It continues through life; and the last enemy to be 

overcome isdeath, In all the conflicts between men 
on earth, the issue may be speedily expected, and the - 
reward immediately bestowed ; but in religion, it is 

only he who shall endure to the end that shall be 
saved, This adds greatly to the difficulty, and seems 
to shew, not only the excellence and beauty, but the 
real dignity and magnanimity of the Christian charac- 
ter. 
5. In the last place, true piety endures suffering with 

patience and fortitude. If we reflect upon the num- 

_ ber of suffering martyrs, whose testimonies are upon 

record, we shall see with what calmness and compo- 

sure, with what undaunted firmness, and sometimes 
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with what exultation and triumph, they have gone to 
a scaffold, or been tied toa stake. Can any person, 
think you, who hath gone to the field of battle, in 
quest of glory, or who hath braved the dangers of 
the seas, in quest of wealth or power, be once com- 
pared with those who have cheerfully given up their, 
precious life, or submitted their bodies to the tor- 
ture, to keep their consciences undefiled? But, my 
brethren, Christian patience is much more frequently 
‘tried in another manner. The believer has made an 
unreserved surrender of himself and his all to the dis- 
posal of Providence: his faithfulness to this promise is 
brought almost every day to the trial. For the Chris- 
tian then to suffer reproach, without rendering evil for 
evil, or railing for railing, to be submissive under the 
loss of substance, and say, with Job, “ Naked came I 
out of my mother’s womb,” &c. To yield up relations, 
and to say, with David, “I shall go to him, but he, 
shall not return to me.” To look forward to approach- 
ing death, and say, with the apostle Paul, “I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is: at 
hand.” This is magnanimity indeed ; this is the most 
solid glory whichany child of Adam can possibly attain. 

IV. Make some practical improvement of whathath 
been said. 

1. You may learn, from what has been said, that 
whenever honour differs from conscience, it isa trea- 
cherous guide ; wherever spirit and dignity of mind, 
as a worldly virtue, differs from true religion, and even 
from the simplicity of the gospel, it is false aud spu- 
rious. The gospel, itis true, wi!l not suffer men to 
seek revenge, or to delight in it. It will hamble them 
in the sight of God, and make them self-denied in the 
presence of men; yet it will constrain them not to re- 
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fuse any duty to the one, or any useful service to the 
other. It will not suffer them to be ambitious of higher 
places ofhonour and trust, but it willmake them active 
and zealous in the duties of that place in which they 
already are. It will not suffer them to resent injuries 
and gratify revenge, but it will make them withstand 
a king upon his throne, if he presume to interfere in 
the matters of their God. What is there here that is 
not noble? 

- 2, Suffer me to observe, that as a Christian magna- 
nimity is more excellent than that of the world, it is 
also more practicable, and,'in fact, more universal. 
Worldly magnanimity is what always requires such 
talents, as do not fall to the lot of many, and such op- 
portunities forits exercise, asseldom occur. The road 
to heroism is not open to every man. But that mag- 
nanimity, which is the fruit of true religion, being in- 
deed the product of divine grace, is a virtue of the 
heart, and may be attained‘by persons of mean talents 
and narrow possessions, and in the very lowest stations 
of human life. We see the heroic fortitude of’ the 
martyrs, as manifest in those of early years, and the 
weakest sex, as in any other; and whoever will visit 
the solitary walks of life, may find, in the lowest sta- 
tions, humility, thankfulness, patience under affliction, 
and‘ submission to Providence; such’ as would do 
honour to the most approved virtue, and the most 
enlightened mind. © Thus the honour, which is 
chiefly desirable, is equally open to the rich and to 
the poor, to the learned and to the unlearned, to the 
wise and to the unwise, as it cometh from God, 
who is no respecter of persons.. One of the best and 
happiest effects of serious reflection is, to bring us, in 
a great measure, all upon a level, as indeed, in one 
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most importantrespect—the magistrate with his robes, 
the scholar with his learning, and the day-labourer, 
that stands unnoticed,—are all upon the same footing 
—for we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. 





OF WISDOM, OR PRUDENCE. 
The wisdom that cometh from above, &c.—James iii. 17. 

“Twispom,” saysSolomon, “‘ dwell with prudence ;” 
hence wisdom and prudence; and. the characters of 
wise and prudent are olten mentioned together. Pru- 
dence lies in wisely fixing upon aright end of all ac- 
tions, and in wisely choosing the best means con- 
ducive to that end, and in using them at the best time, 
and in the properest manner: “'The wisdom of the 
prudent is to understand his way ;” in divine and spi- 
ritual things, to nnderstand the way of salvation, and 
the way ofthis duty, and how to glorify God. Concern- 
ing which may be inquired, 

I. What spiritual wisdom is, as it is an internal 
grace, or inward disposition of the mind, respecting 
divine things ; a man’s duty, the salvation of his soul, 
and the glory of God. And, . ' 

“4, It is, in general, grace in the heart ; which is 
called, ‘*¢ wisdom in the hidden part.” (Ps.]i.6; Prov. 
xvi. 21.) This wisdom cometh from God, who gives it 
entrance, and puts it there: “'The Lord giveth wis- 
dom.” Prov. ii. 6. 

_ 2. Spiritual wisdom in particular, is'a right know- 
ledge of a man’s self; —no man that is wise in his own 
eyes, and prudent ‘in his own sight, knows himself; 
«‘ {here is more hope of a fool than of such.” A man 
that rightly knows himself, and is possessed of true 
wisdom, has knowledge of the sinfulness and: plague 
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of his own pede and iberefore will not trust in it; he 
knows his soul-sickness, his spiritual maladies, and 
diseases incurable by himself and others, excepting 
the great, physician Christ, to whom he only applies 
for healing; he knows his own poverty, and therefore 
seeks for true riches in Christ, &e. 
_ 8. True spiritual wisdom is no other than the light 

of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ, which God commands to shihe in the 
hearts of men ; the true light of the saving knowledge 
of God is in Christ, and as he has displayed his mercy 
and grace in him, and proclaimed his name in him, 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7.) all the divine perfections shine most 
illustriously in Christ the brightness of his Father’s 
‘glory, and the express image of his person; and in the 
great work of redemption and salvation by him; and 
true wisdom lies in the knowledge of this. 

4, True spiritual wisdom is no other than the fear 
ofthe Lord: both David and Solomon say, “ that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;” (Ps. cxi. 
10; Prov. ix. 10.) but Job, earlier than them both, 
says, ‘““ The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to 
depart from evil-is understanding. ” (Job xxviii. 28.) 
This includes the whole worship of God, internal and 
external, flowing from a principle of grace ; it takes 
in the whole duty of man, which it is his wisdom to 
practise, internally and externally. 

5, It is being wise unto salvation, or in things re- 
specting that. The Scriptures are said to be able to 
make a man wise'unto salvation ; (2 Tim. iii. 15.) and 
he is a wise man indeed, who is ca made wise. 

II, Wherein this wisdom practically shews itself. 

1. In doing good things in general ; such who are 
wickedly wise are wise to do evil ; butsach whoarespi- 
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ritually wise, are “ wise unto that which is good, and 
simple concerning evil,” (Rom. xvi. 19.) and these 
are capable of doing things both for their own good 
and for the good of others. They may do good for 
themselves ; ‘‘ He that is wise may be profitable to 
himself,” (Job xxii. 2; Prov. ix. 12.) and such wise 
persons may, by what they do, be useful to others ; 
and therefore believers in God are exhorted to main- 
tain good works; because they are good and profit- 
able to men, both because of example and because of 
real benefit to them. Besides, what a wise man does, 
and in doing which he shews his wisdom, may be for 
the honour of religion, to stop the mouths of gain- 
sayers; they may and do adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, and recommend it to others; and by 
- their works shining before men, be the means of glo- 
rifying God, and even of winning souls to God by 
their good conversation. 

2. This spiritual wisdom shews itself in particular 
in a profession of religion. The kingdom of heaven, 
or the outward gospel-church state, is compared to ten 
virgins; five of them were wise, and five were foolish ; 
but the wise virgins not only took the lamp of pro- 
fession, but they were concerned to have the oil of 
grace in their vessels, with their lamps, and so conti- 
nued burning till the bridegroom’s coming ; and in this 
they shewed their wisdom. 4 

3. This spiritual wisdom shews itself in a becoming 
walk and conversation ; in a conversation that is or- 
dered aright, according to the rule of the word of God, 
and is becoming and ornamental to the gospel of 
Christ: it appears when a man walks circumspectly, 
with his eyes about him; with-his eyes in his head 
as the wise man’s are, looking well to his going ; to 
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his steps, as the prudent man does; his eyes looking 
right on, and his eyelids right before him, pondering 
the path of his feet, and neither turning to the right 
hand nor to the left; when he walks in wisdom to- 
wards them that are without, as well as in peace and 
love towards them that are within; and is careful to 
give no offence to Jew nor Gentile, nor to the church 
of Christ. 

4, This wisdom shews itself in observing the pro- 
vidence of God in the world, and the dispensations of 
it: in making useful remarks upon it, and in learning 
useful lessons from it ; ‘“‘ Whoso is wise, and will ob- 
serve these things,” things in providence, before related, 
“ even they shall understand the loving-kindness of 
the Lord,” (Ps, evii. 43.) and it shews wisdom to un- 
derstand both the ways of God in his providence, and 
the ways and methods of God in his grace, and the 
ways he has prescribed his people to walk in. Hos, 
xiv. 9. 

5, ‘This spiritual wisdom shews itselfin a man’s con- 
cern about his last end and future state ; how it will 
be, with him at last, and how it will go with bim 
in another world, (Deut. xxxii. 29.) how near it is— 
what that may issue in; that they may be ready for 
déath, come when it will, and for an eternal world! 
The next thing to be inquired into is, 

Til. From whence this spiritual wisdom comes. It 
a question put by Job, ‘“ Whence cometh wis- 

domi? and where is the place of understanding ?” the 
~ answer to itis, “ God understandeth the way thercof, 
and hé knoweth the place thereof,” (Job xxviii. 20. 
23.) for it is with him originally, and in full perfeetion, 
yea, it is in him infinite, unscarchable ; it is in his 
gift to bestow, and is to be asked of him, “ that giveth 
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to all men liberally,” freely, richly, and bountifully, as 
they need, “and upbraideth not,” with former folly, 
ingratitude, and misimprovement of what they havé 
received. James i. 5. 

1. God is the efficient cause of it; God, Father, 
Son, and Spirit ; it is a good and perfect gift, whichis 
from above, and comes from the Father oflights. It 
comes from Christ, who is the only wise God and our 
Saviour ; the wisdom of God, who is counsel and 
sound wisdom, and who is made to us wisdom; on 
whom the Spirit of wisdom rests, and in whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; and it is by 
the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.—The means of his wisdom, and of 
promoting and increasing it, are the word of God, the 
ministers of it, and good men conversed with: the 

_ Scriptures read and explained, when under a divine 
influence, and accompanied with a divine power, are 
able to make wise unto salvation ;' they are written 
for our learning; and the ministers of the gospel, who 
shew unto men the way of salvation, and win souls 
to Christ, are wise and make wise; and conversation 
with wise and good men is a mean of increasing wis- 
dom; “ He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise,” 

IV. The nature and properties of this wisdom; a 
full account of which is given in our text. 

1. It is from above; from God, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as before observed ; it is conversant about 
heavenly things ; it is celestial wisdom, and stands 
opposed to earthly wisdom in a preceding verse; Wwis- 
dom about earthly things, the wisdom of this’ world, 

' and the princes of it, that come to nought. = 

2. It is pure in itself, and in its effects; it is pro- 
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_ ductive of purity of heart, life, and conversation; the 

effect of it is pare and undefiled religion, and the ob- 
servance of it ; those who have it, hold the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience, and'are obedient to the 

divine precepts, out of a pure heart and faith unfeign- 
. ed; it is opposed to that wisdom which is sensual. 

3. It is peaceable; it influences the professors of it 
to be at peace among themselves, and with one an- 
other : and to live peaceably, as much as possible, with 
all men; to cultivate peace in families, among neigh- 
bours, and even with enemies. 

4. It is said to be gentle ; it makes those who have 
it to be gentle towards all men, moderate and hu- 
mane, to bear the infirmities of the weak, to forbear 
and forgive one another injuries done ; and, for the 
sake of peace and love, to recede from their just right, 
and not bear hard on others for their failings, but co- 
ver them with the mantle of love. ' 

5. It is easy to be entreated, or persuaded, to put 
up with affronts, to condescend to men of low estate, 
and not mind high things ; for with the lowly is wis- 
dom ; to yield easily to the superior judgment and - 
stronger reasonings of others; to be readily inclined 
and induced to hope and believe the best of all men; 

and to entertain a good opinion of good men and their 
* conduct. 

. 6. It is full of mercy and good fruits ; it fills men 
with compassion to those in distress, and puts them 
upon acts of beneficence to the poor, according to 
their ability. 

7. It is without partiality; without partiality to 
themselves, esteeming each other better than them- 
selves ; and to others, shewing no respect of persons, 
making no difference in Christian fellowship between 
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rich and poor, and giving to the poor and needy with- 
out distinction, favour, and affection. 

8. It is without hypocrisy to God and man, not 
making a show of what they have not, and intend not 
to do: as it is a grace, it has a close connexion with 
faith unfeigned, with a hope that is without hypocrisy, 
and with love which is without dissimulation. All 
which shews how useful and desirable such wisdom 
is, and how necessary throughout the conduct of a 
Christian life, to do his duty, to avoid the snares and 
temptations he is Jiable to, to seek his own good, 
and the good of others : and, above all, the glory of God. 


OF COMMUNION WITH GoD. 
Our fellowship is with the Father, &¢.—1 John i. 3. 

ComMUNION with God is the top of the saint’s expe- 
rience in this life: it is the height of experimental re- 
ligion and powerfal godliness. This, of all the en- 
joyments of God’s people on earth, is the nearest to 
the heavenly bliss. 

1. Communion with God, in general, which appears 
chiefly in a large communication of grace, and the 
blessings of it from him conveyed through Christ, and 
applied by the blessed Spirit. 

1. Communion is founded in union, and arises from 
it. ' 

There is a union between God and his people; for 
the more open manifestation and’ evidence of which 
our Lord prays; (John xvii. 21,) itis a conjugal union 
between them as between husband and wite. (Is. 
liv. 5.) The evidence of which union is the gift of the 
Spirit to them in regeneration and conversion; when 
there appears to be a vital union and a mutual inha- 
bitation of God in them, and of them in God. ag John — 
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iv. 13.) The bond of this union is the love of God te 
them. As it is the love of one to another which knits 
their souls together ; asthe sou] of Jonathan was knit 
to the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his. 
own soul. 
. 2. The grand blessing of grace from this union, is 
covenant-interest in God, than which there cannot 
be a greater blessing: happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord !—He that is our God, is the God of 
our salvation! Of all the blessings of it, of all the spi- 
ritual blessings saints are blessed with in Christ, and 
of all grace from him, and all the supplies of it. (Eph. 
1.3; Phil. iv.19.) Now, in the perception and enjoy- 
ment of this grand blessing, covenant-interest in God, 
communion with him greatly lies. God sometimes 
says to his people, even when they are fearing and. 
doubting, ‘“‘ Be not dismayed, for I am thy God!”. 
~ and they in the exercise of faith say, as David, Ps. 
XXxXi. 14; they avouch the Lord to be their God, and 
he avouches them to be his peculiar people (Zech. xiii. 
9.); and, when this is the case, sensible communion 
with God must be enjoyed: the Lord is the portion 
of his people ; and when he says to them, as he did 
to Abrabam, Gen, xy. 1, and they in return say, 
(Lam. iii, 24.) under such a discovery, and in such a 
view of things, there must be communion with God, 
they have a mutual interest in each other ; the Lord’s 
people is his portion, and he himself is the portion of 
Jacob; and therefore, with great propriety may they 
be said to be heirs of God; an amazing’ phrase! ex- 
pressive of property, interest, and fellowship. Hence, 
3. There is a mutual intercourse between God and 


his people, which is variously expressed in Scrip- 
ture. 
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By their mutual indwelling in each other; and God 
not only dwells in particular congregated churches of 
Christ, who are built up an habitation for God, through 
the Spirit, such as were the churches at Corinth, and 
at Ephesus ; (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 22.) but in par- 
ticular persons, who love Christ, and keep his com- 
mandments ; of whom he says ‘“ We will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him!” and, on the 
other hand, such dwellin God, (Psal. xe. 1.) who live 
in the continual exercise of grace upon him; and 
particularly of the grace of love towards him; and 
towards his people. (1 John iv, 16.) This iscommunion. 

.~By a mutual walking together; which shews agree- 
ment, and is expressive of fellowship: can two walk 
together except they be agreed? God and his people 
are agreed. (Rom. vy. 10.) God walked with the chil-. 
dren of Israel in a tent and in a tabernacle, which . 
moved from place to place; and he walks in the midst 
of his golden candlesticks, particularly churches, as he 
has promised; I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and so in individual believers, (2 Cor. vi. 16.) and. 
they walk with him: thus Enoch walked with God, 
as did Noah and others, as do all believers ; in which 
they have much communion with him. 

By a mutual converse together; they talk together, 
God speaks to them, and they speak to him ; such fa- 
mmiliar fellowship had Abraham with God, about the 
affair of Sodom, which, when over, it is said, he left 
communing with him; andsuch had Moses also, with 
whom God is said to commune, to talk with him, and 
to speak to him face to face; and something similar 
to this is the experience of all the saints, when the 
Lord appears unto them, and talks with them, when 
he visits them, and discloses the secrets of his heart 
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unto them, and they talk with him, and speak to him. 
in prayer; they have access to him through Christ, 
and that with freedom and boldness. 

’ By a mutual sitting down and feasting together ; 
the table on which the shew-bread, or bread of Gives. 
was set, was typical of the saints’ communion with 
God, and the enjoyment of his presence, through the 
mediatiou of Christ; so was the meat-offering, part of 
which was burnt for a savour, a memorial of it to the 
Lord, and the rest was eaten by Aaron and his sons. . 
God has spread a table for his people, and made a feast 
of fat things‘for them, on his holy mountain. 

II. Who the persons are who have communion with 
God. 

Not unregenerate men, such who are in a state of 
nature; for they are in a state of alienation from the 
life of God; they are at a distance from him, their 
sins: separate between God and them. ‘They walk in 

‘darkness: and what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? No'unholy and unrighteous persons have com- 
munion with God: for what fellowship hath righte- 
ousness with unrighteousness? as not righteous men 
with unrighteous men ina church-state, so not a pure, 
holy, and righteous God, with impure and unsancti- 
fied sinners ; but such only who are regenerated and 
sanctified by the Spirit of God, for this is necessary to 
communion with God ; without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord, enjoy him, and have fellowship with him, — 

- neither now nor hereafter. ‘The gift of the Spirit as 

a Spirit of sanctification, and the operations of his 

grace on the hearts of men, are the great evidence of 
union to God, from whence flow communion with 
him. 

Tif. The especial fellowship which such persons 
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“have with the Father, Son, and Spirit, distinctly ; the 
apostle John says, itis “‘ with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ,” (1 John i. 3.) to which may be 
added, (Phil. ii. 1.) “If any fellowship of the Spirit;” 
and also, (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) “‘ The comnfunion of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all.” All which put together 
shew thatthe saints have a communion with each per- 
son in the Godhead. ‘ 

1. With God the Father, as he is the Father of 
Christ; who, as such, has blessed them with all spiri- 
tual blessings in Christ; and as such, has chosen them 
in him to holiness and happiness ; and as such, rege- 
nerates them according to his abundant mercy ; and 
is the Father of mercies, and the God ofall grace and 
comfort to them: and, as he is their covenant-God and 
Father in Christ, through whom they have access to 
him as their Father, and address him as their Father 
in heayen, and call upon him for what they want; and, ' 
under the witnessings of the Spirit of adoption, ery, 
Abba, Father; and say, doubtless, Thou art our Fa- 
ther: and then they may be said to have communion 
with him as such, when their faith and hope 
are exercised on him ; and they are affected with his 
wondrous love in taking them into his family, and 
putting them among the children; (1 Johniii. 1.) and, 
when they are sensible of the feelings of his heart for 
them, under their afflictions, temptations, trials, and 
exercises, (Isa. xiii. 9; Ps. ciii, 13.) then they have 
fellowship with the Father. 

2. With Christ: fellowship with him is what they 
are particularly called unto, (1 Cor. i. 9.) and what 
_ Christ himself invites them to, (Cant. iv. 8.) and 
. which lies,—1. On his part, in a communication of 
grace unto them, which they receive at bis hands ; he 
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is full of grace, all fulness of it dwells in him, andout 
of his fulness they receive.—2. On their part; -this 
fellowship lies in the exercise of grace upon Christ ; in 
the goings forth of their souls to him in acts of faith, 
hope, love, joy, &c. Upon this reason, as the Son of 
God, beholding his glory as the glory of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, and the express image of his 
person ; upon him, as considered in his offices of Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King. ‘They have communion with 
him as their Prophet, who teaches them by his Spirit, 
word, and ordinances ; and from whom they receive 
that anointing which teacheth all things: to him they 
hearken as the great Prophet of the church, embrace 
the doctrines of his gospel, and pay a regard to all the 
instructions of his lips, and im whose hearts the word 
of Christ dwells richly: with bim, in his priestly 
office, they have to do with his blood, for the remission 
of their sins, and ihe cleansing of their souls; and 
with his righteousness for their justification before 
God, and acceptance with him, they make use of 
him as their advocate and intercessor with the Father, 
and put their petitions into his hands, to be offered up 
- by him, perfumed with the incense of his mediation, 
they acknowledge him as their King, submit to his 
government, yield obedience to his commands, and 
esteem all his precepts concerning all things to be 
right. Saints have such communion and fellowship 
with Christ in his offices, that they have, in some 
sense, a share in them; that is, they are made by him 
prophets, priests, and kings; prophets to teach and 
instruct others, having received the anointing from 
him ; and kings and priests unto God and his Father. 
~ (1 John ii. 27; Rev. i. 6.) Much of. fellowship with 
Christ is enjoyed in the use of, and by the means of, 
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the ordinances of his house. The church’ isa ban: 
queting house, into which Christ brings his people, 
where they sit under his shadow, and in his presence 
with delight, and his banner oyer them is his love 
displayed ; here he has a table’ spread, and at it he 
himself sits, and. welcomes his guests, saying, “ Eat, 
‘O friends ! drink abundantly, O beloved.” 

Now this communion with Christ greatly «arises 
from the saint’s relation to him: he is the husband of 
his church and people, and. they are his spouse and 
bride; hence a communion both of name and goods; 
they have the same! common name, (Jer. xxiii. 6.) 
and all that Christ has is theirs, they being Christ’s 
and he theirs: he is made to them “‘ wisdom, righte- 
ousness, sanctification, and redemption.” Christis the 
head,.to which his body, the church, are joined, and 
the saints are members of him, and one Spirit 
with him ; from whom they receive life and nourish- 
ment, and increase with the inerease of God: he is 
the vine, they the branches ; and by. virtue of union 
to him, a communication of the fruits of grace and 
holiness. 

3. Saints have alse a special ia particular com- 
munion with the Holy Ghost, in the gifts of his grace 
unto them, and which they exercise under his influ- 
ence ; as the grace of faith, which is of his operation, 
and from whence he is called, the Spirit of faith; and 
good hope through grace, in the exercise of which 
believersabound, through the power ofthe Holy Ghost , 
and love is a fruit of the Spirit, and which is under his 
cultivation. . Moreover, this fellowship of the Spirit 
appears in the offices of grace, which he performs 
towards them, as the» guide, teacher, and comforter, 
of them: as a Spirit of grace and..supplication, 
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making intercession in them; as a Spirit of adoption, 
witnessing to their Spirits that they are the children of 
God; and as the earnest of the heavenly inheritance 
to them, and the sealer of them unto the day of re- 
demption: in.whom he dwells, as in his temple, en- 
abling them to exercise every grace and perform every 
duty, working them for that SeIE-panie thing, eternal 
glory and happiness. 

IV. The properties of it; shewing the excellency of 
this communion and fellowship. 

1. It is a wonderful instance of condescension in 
God ;. that he whois the high and lofty One, who dwells 
in heaven, the high and holy place, and yet with such 
also who are of a contrite and humble Spirit ; that he 
whose throne the heaven is, and the earth his foot- 
stool, and yet Seb ipa my to dwell with men on 
earth. 

2. It is very honourable to the sons of men to be 
favoured with such communion: if it was an ho- 
nour to Mephibosheth to sit at the table of king David, 
as one of the king’s sons; or for an Haman to be in- 
vited to a banquet with the king and queen, how in- 

‘finitely more honourable is it to be admitted to it 
with the King of kings at his table, and to be enter- 
tained by him. as royal guests ! 

’ 3. This isa privilege very desirable, nothing more so ; 
this is the one thing saints are desirous of in public 
worship, to behold the beauty of the Lord. 

4. It is exceeding valuable ; itis beyond all the en- 
joyments of life, preferable to every thing that can be 
had on earth; the light of God’s countenance, his gra- 
cious presence, communion with him, put more joy — 
and gladness into the hearts of his people, than the 
greatest increase of worldly things; it is this which 
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makes wisdom’s ways ways of pleasantness, and her 
paths paths of peace ; it is this which makes the taber- 
nacle of God amiable and lovely, and a day in his 
house better than a thousand elsewhere ; and because 
so valuable, hence the apostle John, in an exulting 
Manner, says, “ Truly, our fellowship is «with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


THE OBJECT AND NATURE OF TRUE PRAYER. 


And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, Se. 
Matt. xxi. 22. 


PRAYER is not only an important, but it is also a 
very large and comprehensive subject; and, in one 
form or another, meets the eye of him who converses 
much with his Bible, more frequently than any other 
part of religion. ‘ 
. 1. The object of prayer. 

It is an unspeakable mercy to us, that we are not 
left, in our inquiries: upon this point, to the dim light 
of natural reason, like the poor heathen. (Psalm cxv. 
4—8;:1. Cor. i. 21.) | But we are favoured with the 
Holy Scriptures, in which we have not only a revela- 
tion of the nature and perfections of God, but also the 
most explicit directions concerning the manner in 
which he will be worshipped. (John iv. 24.) Itis there- 
fore of great importance, that we should have just and 
scriptural notions of the object of prayer, otherwise 
we may offer “strange fire before the Lord,” as did 
Nadab and Abihu. (Lev. x. 1,2.) That which is 
spoken of the word, (Deut. ivy, 2. may be aceommo- 
dated to the object of prayer: 

_P 
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The object of prayer set before:us in the sacred vo- 
lume, is’ the one living and true God, the:-God from 
whom the church receives all its salvation ; of this 
God, and of this salvation, the apostle speaks, 1 Pet. 
i. 2. 

The holy trinity are sometimes addressed in prayer 
jointly, as when the apostle prays for the church at Co- 
rinth. (2 Cor. xiii.14.) Sometimes the Father and the 
Son are only prayed to, as in 2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. 

In various places in Scripture, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, are prayed to separately ; but the 
most ordinary and proper mode to be adoptedin prayer, 
is to address the Father, in the name and through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, depending on the Spirit to 
help our infirmities, Eph. ii. 18. 

He that believes and asserts this: doctrine, must be 
content to pass for a fool, in’ the estimation of those 
who exalt their own reason. above revelation. Acts 
Xxiv. 4. I 

II. Of the nature of prayer. There are few, if any, 
definitions of prayer more concise: or scriptural than 
‘that of the Assembly of Divines in their Shorter Cate- 
chism: ‘‘ Prayer'is an offering up of our desires to 
God, for things agreeable to his will, in the riame of 
Christ.”. I shall make this definition the ground of 
this head of discourse. 

1, Itisthe:offering up of our desires to God: it is 
the unfeignedanguage of the heart ; and ‘there is no 
true prayer, Where there is only a repetition of words. 
(Matt. xy..8.) To such persons God says, * When ye 
spread ‘forth your hands.” (Isa. i. 15.) \ Every real 
Christian knows experimentally the differencé be- 
tween the prayer of the lip and that. of ‘the heart. 

ae the Holy Spirit convinces of sin, and’sheweth. 
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ihe things of Chirist, then the Christian Boptid to hun- 


_ ger and: thirst after the bread and water of life; he be- 


comes an importunate suppliant, and cries to, and 
wrestles with God. Gen. xxxii. 26; Matt. xv. 22.25, 28. 

2. It is essential to the nature of true. prayer, that 
what we ask should be according to the divine will. 
We are liable in our prayers to be governed more by 
a regard: to our own ease, interest, and inclinations, 
than by ‘either a concern for the glory of God, or the 
prosperity ofourown souls. Lot was governed by his 
inclination more’ than his judgment and conscience, 
both when he chose the plains of Sodom for his resi- 
dence, though its inhabitants were so intolerably 
wicked, and when he desired Zoar for the place ‘of his 
refuge, after the Lord had brought him out of that de- 
voted country. (Gen. xiii. 10, and chap. xix. 19, 20.) , 
Elijah’s prayer was in conformity to the rule of which 
we are speaking. (1 Kings xix. 4.) The same spirit 


- pervaded the language of that peevish and rebellious 


prophet, Jonah. (iv. 8.) Both these instances furnish 
us with proof, that even good men may pray even in 
their own spirit, and have a greater regard to their 
own will, than to that of their heavenly Father. | ‘How 
different the spirit and rule of their petitions, to that 
of the apostle. (Phil. i. 23.) ‘The good man’s lan- 
guage should uniformly be this: “ All the days,” Xe. 
Job xiv. 14." 

Wicked men in their prayers are uniformly governed 
more by their own corrupt inclinations, than by the will 
of God. Ps. Ixxviii. 29. 31. 

Some pray to God with a view to make him a party 
in‘ their worldly and carnal conflicts. Such was the 
prayer presented to our Lord. (Luke xii.13.) Such 
have been the supplications which whole nations have 
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presented to God on their days of fasting and prayer. 
Such were also the prayers of some professors in the 
time of the apostle. (James iv. 3.) If wicked men pray 
under this unholy disposition, God either will not grant 
their request, or he will answer them in anger, as he 
did Balaam. (Numb. xxii. 20—30.) If the children of 
God should ever be influenced by this temper of mind, 
God has too great a regard to his own glory, and their 
good, to give them according to their petition; he will 
answer them according to the love he bears them. (2 
Cor. xii. 7.9.) So that God’s denials and God’s be- 
stowments are alike gracious. 

When a believer is in a right frame, the preface of 
. his prayer is, “ thy will be done.” The will of God is 
revealed in the Scriptures. (1 Tim. iv. 8.) Let us them 
study and search them. (Rom. xii. 2.) And if we attain 
to an acquaintance with the mind and will of God, we 
may take the full encouragement of that beautiful and 
comprehensive promise, John xv. 7. 

We pray according to the will of God, when we pray 
for that. which tends to glorify God; at this we should 
aim in every thing. This was the grand end which: 
Elijah proposed in his prayer, 1 Kings xviii. 37. 

We pray according to the will of God, when we are 
more earnest for. wisdom and grace, than to be rich 
and great. We have a fine example of this in Solo-- 
mon, (1 Kings iii. 5. 7—10.) And whoever is.en-, 
abled to pray by this rule, and in this spirit, may with 
some propriety use thestrong and consolatory language. 
of 1 John v. 14. ) 

8. It enters very materially into the nature of true 
prayer, that we should ask all in the name and for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. (Heb. x. 14.) As sinners, we 
have forfeited all right, either to temporal or spiritual 
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blessings; we-can therefore, neither ask. nor. receive) 
any thing at the hand of God but asa matter of favours: 

- The seat: which he is described as occupying in the 
church; and from which he communes with his peo- 
ple, is ‘the mercy-seat,” (Exod. xxv. 22.) it is “the 
throne of his grace.” Heb. iv. 16. 

Jesus Christ by his death opened the way of access 
to the throne of grace. , Heb, ix. 19. 22... 

_ All-the blessings which are sought in prayer are 
treasured up in Christ, and communicated to us 
throngh him. Eph. i. 3; John i. 16; Phil. iv. 19. 

It is the express law of divine revelation, that who- 
ever approaches the throne of grace, in prayer, should 
come in the name, and depend on the merit, of Jesus 
Christ. - It:is upon this very ground that our Lord 
teaches his disciples to expect an answer to their pray- 
ers. » John: xviii23. 

ILI. The obligations men are under to pray to God, 

especially those who are favoured with divine revela- 
. tion. “It is‘a duty which naturally results from the re- 
lation God stands in to men, as their creator and bene- 
factor: -|Acts xviix28 ; James i. 17. 

1. It becomes our duty, from the express manner 
in which jit is:‘enjoined upon usin his holy word. Ezek. 
xxxvir 37) Christ described: the nature and extent of 
this duty. (Luke xviii, 1.) Nor is-it merely of good 
men that:we say, they, ants to pray. Acts viii. 22; 
James iv. 8. 

2. Again, our obligation to prayer results from our 
circumstances and characters. In whatever light we 
consider ourselves, whéther as creatures, as-sinners, 
‘or as Christians, there: is need of much prayer. As 
creaturés, we aré weak and frail; and, (1 Cor. xv. 30.) 
as sinners, We are,in a spiritual sense, wretched, 
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(Rev. iii. 17.) And if through grace we have been’ _ 
made Christians, we shall fee! a continual obligation: 
to prayer, arising out of the multitude of our wants, . 
the strength and zeal of our spiritual enemies, toge- 
ther with innumerable afflictions to bear, and great du- 
ties to perform. Hence, we may discern the necessity 
of daily adopting such language as Matt. vi. 12, 13. 

3. Our obligation to prayer may be inferred from 
the example of Christ, who, being in bis human na- 
. ture inferior and subject to his Father, is represented 
as incessantly occupied in prayer to him. (Ps. ii. 8.) 
Elsewhere it is said, that he “‘ offered up prayers and 
supplications,” &c. (Heb. v. 7.) Being therefore un- 
der a continual obligation to prayer, we are made like: 
unto our living and glorious Head, in the days of his 
humiliation. 

1V. In the duty of prayer there is ncthing of more: 
importance than faith: Christ therefore particularly 
mentions it in this text. , 

1. Faith is a grace of high importance in the Chris- 
tian religion; it has an extensive and active part as- 
signed it in: every part thereof, but especially,in the 
believer's devotional exercises. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing.” The importance of faith in 
our approach to God is strongly marked. (Heb. xi, 
6.) There is much truth in that remark of the Jews, 
though it.was applied to a bad purpose. (John ix. 31.) 
When the apostle is recommending prayer, and hold-. 
ing forth the encouragement arising from the divine 
liberality, he says of the person praying, ‘ But let 
him ask in faith.” (James 1.5—7.) Our remarks 
upon this head are elucidated and confirmed by the 
history of Cain and Abel. (Gen. iv. 3. 5.) See the New’ 
Testament comment upon this passage, Heb. xi, 4 
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2. The Scriptures are full of matter, tending to en- 
courage our souls, and to enlarge and strengthen the 
actings of faith, in our approaches to God in prayer. 

3. Sometimes faith grounds its encouragement upon 
the ability of God. (Eph. iii. 20.) If unbelief starts a 
difficulty, and says, Can God furnish a table in the 
wilderness? (Ps. Ixxvii. 19.) Faith, calculating upon 
the omnipotence of God, replies, Phil. iv. 19. Strong 
_ faith in prayer is excited in the believer’s soul by a 
consideration of the relation God stands in to him. 
. Heis his God and Father. (Matt. vi. 9.) And when the 
prodigal finally resolved to arise and seek salvation, 
his language ran thus: “I will arise and go tomy Fa- 
ther.” (Luke xv. 18, 19.) His reception far exceeds 
all -his expectations, verse 20. In like manner Ojd 
Testament-saints encouraged themselves in approach- 
ing God. 

4. Faith is nourished by the covenant engagements 
of God, which are unalterable. Ps. Ixxxix. 34. | 
- 5. Once more. The Christian has strong ground 
for faith in prayer, in those many great and. precious 
promises with which the Scriptures‘abound. (Matt. 
vii. 7.) Nor ishe encouraged only by such general pro- 
mises as these, but there are promises suited to all the 
variety of circumstances into which he can possibly 
come. 

. 6. There is also much encouragement for faith in- 
prayer, from the doctrine of divine Providence. (Ps. 

xxxix. 15.) ‘There is a similar description of God’s- 
special regard to his church in 2 Chron. vii. 16.— 
Lastly, the strongest. ground of faith in our access to. 
the Father, is the Redeemer’s mediation, in-his death, 
resurrection, aud appearance in heaven for us, together 
with the Holy-Spirit’s intercession within us. We» 
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shall close with an observation or sini by way of im- 
provement: and, 

1. To you who live totally without prayer.’ You lie 
down at night, rise up in the morning, and pass through 
the day, without ever bowing your knee to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. You virtually 
renounce all idea of obligation to, and dependance 
upon God. ‘Yours is, indeed, an awful state, and is 
accurately drawn by the pencil of truth. (Ps. x. 4— 
6. ) Dream not, poor sinner, that thy false confidence 
will be always equally strong, or thy conscience equally 
tranquil: no, the day of affliction and darkness may: 
soon approach; the day of death must come, and it 
may come both soon and suddenly. (Isa. x. 3.) Will 
your prayerless soul, think you, then despise God, sal- 
vation, and heaven? Justly may the Lord then say to 
Jer. ii, 28. 

. To those who make a‘conscience of paying ho- 
ch to-God in prayer, but whose prayers ‘are ‘mere 
lip-service, nothing more than pharisaic devotions, 
which spring from a’ selfrighteous spirit, and’ are di- 
rected'to an'end which they never can attain; namely, 
that of procuring the«remission of: sins, and an ené 
trance to ‘eternal glory.) ‘They are’ so, defective and 
erroneous in every ‘respect, that they might, without 
much impropriety, have that sentence inscribed upon 
them. (Acts xvii. 23.) Such persons know not God 
spiritually or savingly. Jer. ix.3: 

8. Let me remind you Christians what obligations 
you are under to the word of God, in which the object 
of prayer is revealed, and’ encouragements to prayer 
held forth in almost every ‘page ; how’ much you owe 
for the success of all'your prayers to the’ prevalent in- 
tercession of Christ, and the divine’ aid of the Holy 
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Spirit. And be sure, whilst you are praying for spi- 
ritual blessings, use all the means by which God has 
been accustomed to convey them ; and be constantly 
looking for that blessed day; when you shall feel no 
more spiritual wants, but have prayer changed into 
everlasting praise. 





PUBLIC PRAYER. 


And let these my words, wherewith I have made suppli- 
cation before the Lord, §¢e.—1 Kings viii. 59. 


NOTWITHSTANDING those sacred books which were 
-written previous to the coming of Jesus Christ in the 
flesh, were written in the infancy of the church, yet 
they abound with interesting and instructive passages, 
calculated, with the Divine blessing, to increase our 
knowledge, and inflame our devotion. There are few, 
if any, chapters in the Old Testament, more suited to 


promote these objects, than that from which I have. 


read my text, containing the prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple, one of the most spacious and 
splendid monuments the art and labour of man ever 
produced. This noble building, in the erection of 
which the king’of Israel spared neither cost’ nor la- 
bour, was designed to be a type and’ figure of that 
glorious church which Jesus, the true Solomon, the 
King of Peace, was appointed toraise out of the ruins 
of our fallen world; and of which the prophet speaks, 
Zech. vi. 12, 13. 

In past times the Lord hada tabernacle among his 
people, in which was placed the ark of the covenant, 
which ark was a symbol of Jehovah’s presence with 
his people. To this tabernacle the tribes of Israel 
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were accustomed to draw near, and there offer, upon 
God’s altar, both bloody sacrifices and devout suppli- 
cations. .It was reserved for David, the man after 
God’s own heart, to purpose, plan, and diligently 
prepare to build a magnificent house, for the worship 
of the one living and true God. The way in which his 
mind was first impressed upon the subject, and what 
God said to him concerning it, are related, 1 Chron. 
xvii. 1—4. 11, 12. 

No sooner is David gone to his fathers in peace, 
than Solomon hastens to fulfil the favourite ha of 
his father. 

The very liberal contributions which had been wthae 
in. the days’ of his father, greatly facilitated this ar- 
duouSiand honourable undertaking. ‘The thousands 
of Israel, with cheerful hearts, hastened from all parts 
of the kingdom to witness the public and salen de- 
dication of the temple to God. ; 

What an interesting spectacle does the congregation 
of Israel present, upon this truly memorable occasion! 

. From the text I intend to draw some generalcobser+ 
vations upon! public prayer. | 

Obs. :1. Public prayer is both’an ancient and im- 
portant branch of divine worships: It was a part of 
the patriarchal worship: it was so even among that 
generation :to' whom God at first revealed himself as a 
God of grace, throngh the seed of the woman, ‘who 
was to“ bruise the serpent’s head.” Gen. iv. 26. 

Public prayer:was a part of the worship which God 
instituted among the Jews in the wilderness, and was 
offered at the door of the tabernacle, before that pro- 
pitiatory, which was a beautiful type of Jesus.Christ, 
who is said:to ‘be “the..propitiation for our sins,” (1 
John iis 2.) and by whom alone we haye freedom of 
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access to God at a throne of grace.. Now are we ata 
loss for the precise period when the whole. congre-: 
gation used to occupy themselves in this holy practice. 
(Lukei. 10.) It would have been highly criminal in 
them to have neglected the assembling of themselves 
together at the place where God had recorded his holy 
name, after that solemn, declaration, Exod, xxix. 43. 
itis from the, circumstance of the congregation of 
Israel’s having fellowship with God in prayer, that 
Moses congratulates them. Deut. iv. 7. 

I hardly need remind you, that it was,a part of the 
temple service. From this interesting part of religion 
the temple was denominated “(a house of prayer.” 
(Isa. lvi, 7) Here, as'soon as the congregation was 
assembled, and the priests had brought up the ark of 
the Lord into its place, Solomon became a mouth for 
_ Israel to God, and mightily did the Spirit of prayer 
rest upon him, when, in the, words, of the text; he 
pleaded with God, ‘‘ words wherewith Ihave made 
supplication before the Lord, be nigh unto the Lord 
our God, day. and night, that he maintain the cause of 
his servant, and the cause of his people Israel at all 
times, as the matter shall require.” In the very worst 
days of the Jewish church, they still paid some re- 
spect to the instituted service of God, and called upon 
his holy namé. in, prayer, which made the prophet ad- 
dress them in/the name of the Lord. Isa. i. 13— 
15, 

We have another <a of this remark. (Isa. lviii, 2 
3.) Thus we perceive they kept up public devotions, 
and especially prayer, even when they were totally 
estranged from the purity and, power of religion, . 

Jesus Christ recommended public prayer in the 
‘church both-by his examples and instructions: he did 
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the former, when, after his farewell,sermon, contained: 


inthe fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of the gospel 


of John, he concluded with a most devout and hea- 
venly prayer for the safety, unity, and prosperity of 
his church, which is given at full length in John xvii. 


. and he did the latter in that encouraging promise, ~ 


Matt. xviii. 20. And the disciples attended both to 
the letter and spirit of their Master's direction: for- 
when he was taken from them they were in prayer 
themselves, and also initiated those whom the Lord 
called by their ministry into the same practice, as ap- 
pears by Acts ii, 41, 42. 

Finally : Public prayer is a reasonable, a scriptural, 
and a profitable service ; since in the place, and among 
the people, where the holy incense of prayer is offered 
upon Jehovah’s altar, he hath said, ‘I will come unto- 
thee, and I will bless thee.” (Exod. xx. 24.) This ac- 
counts for the ardent language of David, when for a 
season he was precluded attendance upon the »wor- 
ship of God’s house. (Ps. Ixiii. 1, 2.) He expresses 
himself in like manner upon public prayer. (Ps. xxvii. 
4.) Seasons of public prayer must ever be precious to’ 
the godly man, if he believe the declaration of ae 
same writer, Ps. Ixy. 4. 

Admitting public prayer to be an essential and 
important part of divine worship, in the discharge 
of this duty we must not be governed by our own 
fancy, inclination, and prejudice, but by the word 
of God. 

Obs. II. "There is reason to think, that, swe Solo- 
mon put up this solemn prayer to God, the whole ‘con- 
gregation of Israel were assembled together. ‘The de- 

sign of this observation is to reprove that evil, but too 


. prevalent practice, of either coming after. the prayer 
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is over, or whilst it is offering, to the great _ ruption 
of the déietion of others. 

The coming into the house of God either in or after 

the time of prayer, indicates something wrong in the | 
temper and conduct of professing Christians, It 
should seem that their hearts are not duly apprized of 
the excellency and importance of the privilege about 
to be enjoyed. When the mind-of the good man is 
rightly disposed towards the house and worship of 
God, his language will be that of David, Ps. Ixxxiv. 
2. The time of returning to the place where the Lord 
- has manifested his glory, and dispensed his grace to 
the soul, will be anticipated with pleasure, and the 
hours of delay be counted almost with impatience. 
Remember, Christian, that this is the established law 
of the house of God, “let all things be done decently, 
- and in order.” 1 Cor. xiv. 40. : 
' Obs. III. The prayer of Solomon at the dedication 
of the temple was an extempore prayer. Few ques- 
tions have been agitated with more warmth among 
Protestants and real Christians, than that which relates 
to written and extempore prayer. 

-. The chief rule of direction upon this subject for the 
Christian church is the authority and example of Christ, 
as placed before his disciples, and by them transmitted 
to the churches, which, through the blessing of God, 
they were instrumental in gathering. ‘The disciples 
asked Christ to teach them to pray, and he gave 
them what is called the Lord’s Prayer ; not so much 
to be used by them as a form, but rather as a rule to 
direct them and the Christian church in general, as to 
the meserials of which their prayers should be com- 
posed, and the spirit in which they should be offered. 
The instruction of Christ’upon this subject is best. 
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illustrated by his own example: the supplications 
which he offered to his Father. were of the description 
for which we are. pleading. We have an account of 
some short ejaculatory prayers of Christ in Matt. xi. 
25, 26, and Luke xxii. 41, 42; and also ofa larger 
and more public prayer offered for his ‘church and 
people, and given more at length, in the seventeenth 

‘chapter of John’s gospel. All these were uttered out 
of the abundance of the heart, by a special ‘aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

If we look to the authority and example of the 
apostles, every thing there is in fayeur of extempore 
prayer ;: for we kuow of no forms of prayer either en- 
joined or used by them. 

1, Extempore prayer leaves the greatest scope for 
the devout exercise of the heart. 

2. It leaves the greatest room for the agency of the 
' Holy. Spirit, from: whom real Christians, when in 
prayer, often derive’ such freedom of expression, and 
such strong faith to. believe the promises, as constrain 
them to say, “This is the finger of God.” (Ex. viii. 
19.) But the great matter is, to pray with the heart, 
to pray in faith: and of those that pray in this manner, 
whether with or without ‘a form, “ Peace be on them.” 

Obs. LV. In Solomon's address to God, there is a 
pleasing union of the grace and gift of prayer. 

The gift and the grace of prayer are distinct things 
in their:nature, and are often separated from each 
other. (1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3.) May it be our'happiness to 
answer fully an opposite description. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Obs. V. It-was a'suitable and appropriate prayer. 
It deserves this character, because in this prayer So- | 
lomon exhibits a truly devotional spirit; asks for things 
highly requisite for himself and his people; and ex- 
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emplifies his own maxim by expressing the whole in 
‘*acceptable words.” 

The suitableness of Solomon’s prayer will appear, 
if we consider the branches of whichit is composed— 

I. As it is a prayer for the Jewish nation, that their 
peace and prosperity might be-abundant and perma- 
nent; Jerusalem was the city the Lord had chosen, 
verse 44 ; and respecting the nation itself, he reminds 
God of the relation it. stood in to him, and the won- ' 
derful things which he had done for it: verses 51. 53. 
In praying for’the Jews, he also puts.God inremem- 
brance of; his:covenant and. promise: verses 23, 24. 

2. It is:suitable, as itis a prayer for the church. In 
this view of it we shall find many instructive conside- 
rations, verse 32: he confesses the awful mixture of 
good. and bad men in the church. ._But notwithstand- 
ing the Lord may thus suffer mere professors long to 
mingle with the saints, having said, ‘‘ Let both grow 
together,” (Matt. xiii. 30.) the time draws. nigh, when — 
Jesus the great head of the church shall completely ac- 
complish what his forerunner says to him. Matt. iii. 12. 

The principal. subject. of his prayer for the church is 
the forgiveness; of sin. The value of this blessing, 
and the way in.which it was to be obtained, were well 
known in the Old Testament, and are beautifully ex- 
pressed by David. (Ps. xxxii. 1, 2.) Solomon was 
well acquainted with the description of people who 
ultimately embrace and walk, in the comfort of this 
delightful truth, even those “ which shall know every 
man the plague of his own heart.” (verse 38.) Jesus 
Christ united in one great promise those two branches 
of spiritual good. (John xvi. 8. 14.) Those to whom 
the Holy Ghost makes this gracious Seseners will 
unite with Solomon, yerse 58. 
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5, In this prayer Solomon is led to pray for the Gen- 
tiles, which may be proselyted to the Jewish faith: 
verses 41—43. The conversion of the heathens 
from their idols to the knowledge and worship of the 
true God was the subject of God’s eternal purpose. 
(Ps. ii. 8.) And it was the subject of divine reve- 
lation in the patriarchal, prophetic, and apostolic 
ages. (Gen. xxii. 18; Isa. xliii. 6; xii. 4; lii. 
10.) The New Testament explains and confirms all 
these predictions: Christ gave his disciples command, 
Mark xvi. 15. His death embraced this desirable 
object; for the apostle Paul gives a description of it, 
Eph. ii. 13, 14, The first fruits of this glorious har- 
vest has long since been presented to God. Ps, lxxii. 
19. 

Obs. VI. This prayer was heard and answered. 
This might naturally be expected from the character, 
of him to whom it was addressed, a God “ that hear- 
eth prayer,” Ps. Ixy. 2. and from the complexion of > 
the prayer itself: for it had all the properties of genu- 
ine heart-prayer, the prayer of faith which prevails 
with God. (2 Chron. vii. 1.) These were gracious 
tokens of acceptance. Our temples, our sacrifices, 
resemble not Solomon’s; of course, we cannot have 
similar expressions of the acceptance of our prayers ; 
but if we worship in the assembly of the saints with 
true spiritual worship, there is a glory revealed in the 
house which the eyes of our minds can perceive, and 
there is a firé which descends upon the altar of the 

_ Christian’s heart, even that fire which made the hearts 
of the two disciples burn within them while Christ 
talked with them by the way, and opened to them the 
Scriptures. (Luke xxiv. 32.) There were not only 
some outward tokens of acceptance, but “the Lord 
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appeared unto Solomon.” (2 Chron: vii. 12.) Chris- 
tians have no ground to expect a voice from heaven to 
say, that their prayers are heard and accepted; but 
the Holy Spirit supplies this deficiency by dwelling 
in them, and bringing home to their minds the evi- 
dence of this truth, by a sweet sense of the forgiveness 
-of sin, great nearness to God in ordinances, and an 
abundance of heavenly joy and peace, accompanied 
by a holy regard to the name, the word, and the 
glory of God, together with an affectionate regard to 
the temporal and eternal interests of their fellow-crea- 
tures. 


PRAYER-MEETING. 
Many were gathered together praying.—Acts xii. 12. 


’ Tue Acts of the Apostles is the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the first ages of Christianity ; and is truly va- 
Juable, not only on account of its antiquity, but;for 
the artless simplicity, and unimpeachable integrity 
with which it is written, . In this book.we have a re- 
lation to the early and rapid progress of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Notwithstanding it was in general 
preached by plain and unlettered men, and had to\con- 
tend, with the proud philosophy of the Gentile schools, 
and the deep-rooted prejudice of the unbelieving and 
hardened Jews: although it was opposed by civil and | 
ecclesiastical rulers. with all their legal authority and 
power, and by the infatuated populace with noise and 
tumult, yet, “the word of the Lord grew and mul- 
, tiplied.” Acts xii. 24. 

This part of the word is Reogtiotts interesting to 
the people of God, because it contains an impartial 
description of the constitution, discipline, and officers, 
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of the primitive churches, and \presents to us that 
plain, useful, and perfect pattern, after which every 
Christian society, which professes to venerate the au- 
thority of Christ and his apostles, should be formed. 
Those churches had a peculiar glory and lustre at- 
tendant upon them, through being “ edified, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Acts ix. 31.) This happy state was in- 
strumentally produced by the disinterestedness and 
union of the first Christians. (chap. ii. 44; iv. 32.) 
The union of Christians is at once their glory and 
strength. They were also remarkably diligent in all 
the means of grace ; they forsook not the assembling ~ 
. of themselves together. (chap. ii. 42.) In the last of 
- these we find, by our text, the church of Jerusalem 

was now occupied: “ Many were gathered together 
praying.” : . , 

In the darkest and most afflicting times of the 
church, there will be some found who are faithful to 
_Christ and the truth ; the disciples of Christ have been 
forbidden to assemble together; the apostles have 
been strictly enjoined to speak no more in the name 
of Jesus ; Stephen has been stoned, and James, the 
brother of John, has been killed by the sword of He- 
rod, and still they continue to meet, and devote the- 
hours of midnight to the worship of God. They that 
love Christ will never forget nor forsake him ; they 
say, by their actions, to their persecutors, what Paul. 
had boldly said to the council, “We cught to obey 
God rather than man.” Acts v. 29. 

The place where they were now assembled to wor- 
ship, was the dwelling-house of Mary the mother of 
John, whose surname was Mark. It is evident, by 
the conversation which Christ had with the woman. 
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of Samaria, that all idea of the sanctity ef places was 
to be done away under the gospel dispensation, and 
the disciples of Jesus Christ carry their Master’s doc- 
trine into full practice. 
_ When useful ministers are silenced and hindered 
in their work by arbitrary and persecuting governors, 
q it is a great affliction to the church, and calls for fre- 
-quent and fervent prayer. This was now the case at 
erusalem: some of the ministers of Christ had fallen 
a sacrifice ; some were scattered, and others were in 
prison. Perhaps this meeting of prayer had for its 
nmediate object Peter’s deliverance, seeing it is said, 
rayer was made without’ ceasing of the church to 
God for him,” verse 5; whilst the church were uniting 
together in prayer, the angel of the Lord is sent to 
release and restore their minister to them again. 
What a pleasing incident was this deliverance in 
itself! what a striking interposition of the power 
and providence of God! what a signal answer to 
prayer ! 

The messenger from heaven having fulfilled his com- 
mission in bringing Peter out of prison, instantly de- 
parted from him, offering him no farther advice nor 
assistance, but leaving him to follow that line of con- 
duct, which a lawful concern for his own personal 
safety, and the dictates of common prudence would 
suggest. Extraordinary guidance and assistance are 
only to be expected in seasons of peculiar necessity ; 
both the judgment and feelings of Peter dictate, that 
he should immediately associate himself with the dis- 
ciples of Jesus ; and where is he so likely to find them 
as at the house of that well-known aud long-tried dis- 
ciple Mary; and how pleasing, when he comes, though 
in the silent hour of midnight, to’ find them holding a 
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meeting of prayer! Ofsuch meetings I am now to 
discourse; in doing which I shall, 
1. Speak of their nature. 
The kind of prayer of which we are now speaking 
has sometimes been denominated social, because it is 
offered by a society of Christians in their collective 


capacity, convened for that particular purpose, either — 


on some peculiar and extraordinary occasion, or at 
a stated and regular season. .” 

Prayer-meetings are sometimes special, and relate 
to some particular object. 


1. At the meeting and parting of dear friends, es-_ 
pecially churches and ministers. (Acts xx. 26.) 1rQy 


would be much better with us, if more of our social 
and friendly meetings were literally meetings of 
prayer. 

2. When the church is subject to unusual darkness, 
deadness, and barrenness. This remark applies either 
to the church at large, or to any distinct society. 
When it goes ill with Zion, all real believers will re- 
alize something of the prophet’s feelings, and express 
' themselves in his language. (Hab, iii. 2.) But to 

pray individually for the prosperity of Zion will not 
suflice ; the people of God will associate together, for 
prayer, and thereby keep alive and increase their de- 
votional frames. Acts i. 14. 


3. Special meetings for prayer should be frequent 


and numerous in times of public calamity; there is , 


encouragement, to this from the promise of God, (Ps. 
1. 15.) and also from many striking instances ‘upon 
record in the word, That was an interesting period 


in the history of Israel, (1 Sam. vii. 5. 10. 12.) That . 


was alsoa truly's solemn meeting for prayer, which the 
tribes, of Israel held after their return from Babylon, 
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(Neh. ix. 3, 4.) We have another remarkable it- 
stance of the Lord’s answering prayer when offered 
in the day of trouble and calamity, in the case of Je- 
hosaphat and Judah. (2 Chron. xx. 18. 24.) These 
. instances of the people of God uniting in prayer in 
special seasons of national danger, hold forth, in all 
ages, both an example and an Rupert ee mene to the 
church. 

We shall now speak of meetings for prayer, which 
are stated and regular: of these there are several 
* kinds. ; 

1. Those weekly meetings for prayer, which have a 
special regard to the “ state of ournation and church- 
es.” These meetings were formed upon the best 
motives, and are conducted with much seriousness 
and devotion ; their object is truly interesting. The 
Lord has not. yet said of Britain, as he said of the 
Jews to the prophet. Jer. vii. 16. 

2. There are other meetings, denominated “ Mis- 
sionary prayer-meetings,” because they are held prin- 
cipally with a view to the spread of the everlasting 
gospel in heathen and unenlightened countries abroad, 
and to the introducing it in dark towns and villages 
at home. 

8. Those weekly meetings which are held in most 
of the churches and congregations where the gospel 
is preached faithfully and successfully. To the influ- - 
ence of these meetings we scruple not to ascribe that 
spiritual-mindedness, that holy zeal for the spread-of 
the gospel, that more frequent and steady attendance 
upon the means of grace, and that strong and cordial 
union among Christians ; the more this spirit of prayer 
is kept alive and extended among us, the more will 
its benefits be seen and felt in every direction. It is 
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to these weekly meetings of prayer that our thoughts 
are at present principally directed ; and therefore I 
shall proceed— 

Il. To point out the objects to which they should 
be chiefly. directed, They may with propriety em- 
brace sinners at large. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 

But the special and more immediate object upon 
which we should fix our attention, is the welfare of 
Zion: we should carry with us into our prayer-meet- 
ings the sentiments and feelings of David. Ps. cxxii. 
6—9. We should be very earnest and importunate 
with God, that the boundaries of the church may be 
enlarged and extended on every side. 

Our prayers should not only be directed to God for 
its enlargement, by the addition of new converts, but 
also for the advancement ofits edification, by a growth 
in knowledge, grace, and holiness.. To this,end, we 
must follow the directions of our blessed Master, 
(Matt. ix, 38.) and also that. he will keep those whom 
he hath sent sound in ‘the faith, walking closely with 
God, and adorning the doctrine.of God our Saviour in 
all things. ; 

Whilst i in our social meetings of prayer we express 
our desires to God for the prosperity of Zion at Jarge, 
and especially for those sister-churches that walk 
in the same faith and order with us, let us. re- 
member, that the primary object of these meetings is 
the peace, union, and prosperity of our own society : 
it should operate with us as a powerful stimulus, that 
there are many who worship with us in the general 
congregation, yea, some perhaps in our own families, 
who have not yet discovered the glory, or felt the 
power of the Christian religion: it should be the con- 
stant subject of our prayer, that they may be truly 
conyerted to God. ¥- 
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But now, to be more particular, seeing, in our 
weekly meetings of prayer, our own churches have a 
special interest in them, the objects which should im- 
mediately be prayed for, are— 

1. A blessing upon the officers of the church, that 
ihey may have wisdom and grace so to manage its 
concerns, and to walk before it with such a temper of 
mind, and in such an outward walk and conversa- 
tion, as may be productive of the most beneficial 
effects. 2 Thess, fii. 1. 

2. Another particular subject of prayer at these 
meetings, should be the sick and afflicted members of 
ihe church. (James v. 14.) They should be carried 
by the whole society to the throne of grace, in the 
arms of faith and prayer. 

3. For the weak and the feeble of the flock: these 
should be the immediate object of the church’s care 
and attention. 

4, The distressed and tempted soul has also a 
strong claim upon the church for an interest in its 
prayers, when surrounding the throne of mercy in its 
associate capacity. 

5. In our social prayers we should not forget the 
backslider, who hath declined from the good ways 
of God. (1 John v. 16; Gal. vi. 1.). What so like- 
ly to convince, humble, and restore a fallen brother, 

“as making him the subject of humble and fervent 
prayer in our social meetings? 

6. We should pray for the unruly and disobedient. 
There were some of these in the church at Thessa- 
lonica, and Paul directed that they should be warned. 
1 Thess. vy. 14, 

Ii. The ‘great encouragement there is to begin 
and persevere in prayer-meetings. 
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1. The relation God stands in to his church is a © 
strong ground of expectation, He is the God and 
father of his people; (Matt. vi. 31, 32.) and again, 
Luke xi. 18.. From the promises every society of 
Christians may draw encouragement to ask largely, — 
and expect confidently, the blessings of which they 
stand in need, seeing God is their father, and that he 
has, in all ages, given his children ample proof of his 
tenderness, care, and liberality. 

2. Christians may take much encouragement to as- 
sociaie in prayer, from the consideration of the great 
love which God has to the church. (Jer. xxix. 11, 12; 
xxxi. 3.) How beautifully Christ urges this doctrine 
upon his disciples, John xvi. 26, 27. 

3. Another source of encouragement to social, 
prayer, is the express promise of Him who “ abideth 
faithful, and cannot deny himself. ”2'Tim. ii. 13 ; Matt. 
xi. 12; xviii, 20. 

4. Christians have good reason to conclude their 
meeting together for prayer shall be attended with a 
blessing, because the glory of God is implicated in the 
safety and prosperity of all who fear him, and call 
upon him in sincerity and truth, Isa. xliii.21; Num. 
xiv. 12. 16, 17. 20. 

_5. The peculiar interest which Christ takes in his 
church is another source of encouragement. Never 
let us forget, when we assemble for prayer, that He 
whom John saw (Rev. i. 13.) takes special’ notice of 
and regards our supplications. Let us not then fear 
to ask much, and to ask often. John xvi. 24. 

6. And lastly, We should be greatly encouraged in 
our meetings of prayer in the remembrance of God's 
having so wonderfully answered the prayers of his 
people. Prayer is a mighty weapon, and has accom- 
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plished marvellous things: the same effects which 
have been ascribed to faith, may be justly ascribed to’ 
prayer. Heb. xi. 33, 34. ~ 
' Those wonderful deliverances which were wrought 
for the church in the wilderness, were for the most 
part afforded as immediate answers to prayers. (Josh. 
x. 12;.1Sam. vii. 10; 1 Kings xvii.6.) Ithas checked, 
broken, and destroyed numerous and well-appointed 
armies; (Isa. xxxvii. 4. 36.) it has turned away the 
wrath of God, when it was just on the point of break- 
ing forth as a devouring flame ; (Ex. xxxii. 9--14.) it 
_has changed all the wisdom and experience of wise 
and crafty politicians into foolishness, and made their 
best concerted and most secret plans ‘the instruments 
of their shame and of their destruction—(compare 2 
Sam. xv. 31 with 2 Sam. xvii. 14—23.); it has bro- 
ken open the prison-door of the grave, and liberated 
the mouldering captive; (John xi. 42—44.) finally, 
it has, in a manner, conquered and overcome the Al- 
amighty: pressing through every difficulty, and re-- 
fusing to take any denial, it has at last prevailed; and 
not only received the blessing, but received it with 
high commendation: such was the nature of the 
prayer of Jacob at Bethel, and also that of the woman 
of Canaan. 

IY. The blessings which attend them in these 
countries and churches where they are most frequent 
and best conducted. 

1, They are a blessing to the country. The praying 
part of the community are its glory and its strength, 
(Gen, xviii. 32.) and it was because there were a few 
of these praying people atnong the Jews, in the days of 
ihe’ prophet, that he observes, Isa.i.9. 

. -Q, “Prayer-meetings are a pera blessing to our 
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churches ; it tends to enlarge and strengthen the bond 
of Christian union; to make the weak strong, and 
the strong stronger still: this is one of the mediums 
by which Christian societies go from strength to 
strength. (Ps. Ixxxiy. 7.) This is one of the instru- 
ments by which the Holy Spirit fans the flame of true 
devotion, and keeps the soulalive to God. In:short, 


prayer-meetings are nurseries both to the gifts and . 


oh: of Christian societies. 

. They promote the edification and comfort of all 
ge pasta of the church. The afflicted, tempted, and 
fearful, are helped to meet difficulties with more pa- 
tience. (Phil. i. 19.) A praying people are helpers of 
their ministers. (2 Cor. i, 11.) They perform for their 
ministers the needful and honourable office which 
Aaron and Hur performed for Moses. (Ex. xvii. 2.) I 
shall now hasten to a conclusion of this subject, with 
an address to three descriptions of hearers, by way of 

Improvement —1. 'To you who never attend prayer- 
meetings. Perhaps it is a subject to which you have 
never seriously turned your thoughts, as to its being 
a question of duty; or, it may be, the service itself 
may be objectionable to you, because some exercise 
in prayer who -have but small gifts, and the inaccu- 
racies of whose language are to you disgusting. But 
those prayers which are very plain indeed, are fre- 
quently so scriptual, so devout, and withal so appro- 
priate to the feelings and trials of the Christian, as to 
render them highly useful. But, in regard to giving 
countenance to prayer-meetings by your personal at- 
tendance, we urge you to it by the pees both 
of duty and interest. Heb. x. 25. 

2. To you who once constantly attended them, and 
that with advantage to yourselves and others, we 
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. address. the expostulatory reproof of the apostle, 
Gal. v. 7 

Is it better with your soul now than it was then, or 
is itas well? Or rather, is it not worse with you in 
allrespects? Rey. ii. 5. 

3. To you that attend and take an active part in 
prayer-meetings. 

The person praying, should not speak to God as 
an individual ; but, as itis a social service, he should 
speak in a manner suitable to it. 

It is equally wrong to make our prayers the me- 
dium of publishing our political creed; to endeavour 
to make God a party in those differences. Neither 
let your prayers be tinctured with the leaven of your 
private disputes and contentions.—Let your zeal for 
the glory of God, and the prosperity of Zion, swallow 
up every inferior consideration. 





'CLOSET-PRAYER. 
And when he had sent the multitudes awa y, ec. 
Matt. xiv. 23. 

Tue duty which the children of God owe to their 
heavenly Father, is, in some measure, naturally to be _ 
inferred from the relation itself, as, well as from tbe 
precepts of the word, and the example of Jesus 
Christ. He often proposed his own temper and ac- 
tions as the model, after which all his disciples shall 
copy: “Learn of me,” was a maxim which Jesus 
Christ constantly inculcated. In his practice we 
see beautifully illustrated that maxim of Solomon, 
Eccles. iii. 1. 

. If Jesus Christ found it needful and advabtimeous 
to engage in retired devotion, how much more so 
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must it be for such weak and imperfect or Shinai as 
we are, not only ministers, but private Christians 
‘also? May I be enabled so to speak of this subjeét, _ 
as to engage some to adopt it who have hitherto neg- 
lected it, and stimulate others to continue it: with 
growing pleasure and more abundant profit. - 
I. The nature and grounds of this duty. Closet, 
or secret prayer, is a very important branch of Chris- 
~ tian duty, and as such, is much spoken ofin the Scrip- 
tures; from whence, we shall derive all our reflec- 

* tions concerning the nature and groundsofit. It has 
its name from the manner in which the great Head of 
the church himself recommended it. (Matt. vi. 6.) In 
this passage the duty of closet-prayer is plainly and 
strongly ineulcated. 

. \ Next to the precept which we have just cited, se- 
- _cret prayer is most strongly recommended by the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ. 
Frequent prayer to God in secret has been prac- 
’ tised by the saints of God in every age ; we find many 
instances of it among the patriarchs, especially Jacob, 
who sought his God ‘with so much success at Bethel, 
and also at Peniel. ‘The prophets, also, from Samuel 
to Malachi, were men who practised this duty, espe- - 
cially Daniel, who braved the danger of death rather 
than give up the privilege of calling-upon his God in 
his own habitation. The practice was also-continued 
under New Testament times. It‘is not improbable, 
_ that the holy man Nathaniel was engaged in secret de- - 
votions in tbat secluded spot, of which Christ speaks,» 
in John i. 48; Actsx.9. _ 
We say of closet-prayer, which is rébouimibhdeel to 
us upon such high authority as that of which we have 
been speaking, that it is-an important and indispen-— 
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sable part of religion. This species of prayer is inse- 
parable from a state of grace; it is one of the first, 
one of the plainest and strongest symptoms of spiri- 
tual life. Acts ix. 11. 

In our closet-devotions we have the most free and 
unrestrained intercourse with God. Livery heart 
knows its own bitterness. The Christian has trials, 
conflicts, and temptations—all which he can spread 
before the Lord, and before him only. 

-If.. The manner and spirit in which this duty should 
be performed. 

When a Christian retires from the company and con- 
verse of his fellow-creatures, for the express purpose 
of addressing himself individually to God in prayer, 
the action itself seems 10 say, “'Thou God scest me.” 

From this view of the subject, it follows, that our 
closet-devotions should be solemn and deycut, be- 
cause we approach a great God, who cannot be de- 
ceived, and who will not be Sapteatig They should 
be cheerful and unreserved, because they are pre- 
sented to a God who takes delight in his people’s ap- 
proaching to him, Matt. vi. 6. 

When Christians seclude themselves from the world 
for the special purpose of praying to their God and 
Father, they may to this duty very suitably join 
others ; such as, 

1. Reading the Holy Scriptures ; ; we should read. 
the Bible to “hear what God the Lord will speak, ” 
for he will speak peace to his saints, We should 
read it in our closets, in order to know what we ought 
to believe, and what we ought to do. 

2. We should unite with private prayer the pro- 
fitable duty of meditation. To practise and enjoy 

this, Isaac went out into the field at the eventide 
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(Gen. xxiv. 63.): it is not unlikely but he satagida’ 
secret prayer with his meditations. Nature, provi- 
dence, and grace, each present an instructive volume 
1o our view. » 

3. Above all, we should not neglect’ the duty of 
self-examination. The season of retirement is the 
proper season of inquiry into the state of our souls. 


'. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 


In the management of this part of f religions duty 
we have no precise law to guide us, as to its fre- 
quency, or the express time at which it should be 
performed. David speaks upon the subject (Ps. lv. 
17.); and Daniel, chap. vi. 10. Many Christians 

‘take these holy men as patterns, and statedly retire 
to their closets at the times mentioned. a 

Let us then diligently attend to closet-religion, and 
to the manner and spirit in which it is carried on. 
This is a true barometer by which to judge of the 
general state of religion in our souls. , 

Ill. The particular objects in relation to which it 
is practised. Considered as a stated and regular me- 
dium of intercourse with-God, it has to do with the 

progress. of our souls in knowledge, grace, and holi- 
- ness, and the obtaining guidance and assistance from 
him in all seasons of peculiar need. : 

1, There are some particular occasions in regard 
to which this duty may be practised to advantage. 

When about any business of moment; (Gen. xxiv. 12.) 
when entering upon any new calling in life. It is not 
improbable that it was on some such occasion that 
« Jabez called on the God of Israel.” (1 Chron. iv. 10.) 
This is a suitable prayer for a religious tradesman. 
If God prosper us in life, or grant us any particular 
or special comfort, we should retire to our closets, 
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and besecch him to give us wisdom and grace to ma- 
nage our affairs with discretion. Judges xiii. 8. 

Private prayer has been offered to God by good’ 
men on account of-a great variety of domestic circum- 
stances. (Gen. xxv. 21; 2 Sam. xii. 16.) Prayer 
should be united with all the principal occurrences of 
social life. 

2. There are some patticular seasons in which 
Christians should be much in private prayer. It 
should precede, accompany, and follow. our attend- 
anee upon public ordinances; we have an example 

for this in Jesus Christ himself. Luke iii. 21. 

Again, in times of affliction’we should be very fre- 
quent in our closet-déevotions, (Ps. 1. 15.) and the 
Scriptures abound with examples. Judges xv. 18,19; 
2-Chron. xii. 8.12; xxxii. 24. 

Christians should be much in the closet in times of 
public calamity. The exhortations given of old to the 
church at large, is not inapplicable to individual 
saints. Isa. xxvi. 20; Neh. i. 4 

Also in times when there is a great departure 
among professed believers from the knowledge, ex- 
perience, and practice of true religion; then we 
should be much in our closets. Jer. ‘xiii. 16, 17. 

Once more. Seasons of suspense and embarrass- 
ment should lead us to much closet-prayer. Some- 
times the providences of God are of such a dark and 
mysterious nature, as to warrant good men to make 
them the particular subject of prayer: Daniel did 
this, and the Lord sent an angel to him. (Dan. x. 12.) 
Jesus himself, when under great embarrassment and 
agitation, was frequent and importunate in private 
prayer. Matt. xxvi. 38—44. 

3. The season of great ease and prosperity isa 
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time when Christians should be much in secret prayer, 
because it is a. state the most ensnaring and danger- 
ous. ‘“ Lest I be full, and deny thee.” (Prov. xxx. 
9; Deut. xxxii. 15.) Ifwe would not fall into the. 
‘same evil, in times of ease and prosperity, let us be 
much in communion with God in secret. 

4,-Good men should be much with God in their, 
closets when they are about to enter upon services of 
a difficult and dangerous nature, or services which 
cannot be brought to a successful issue without the 
special presence and blessing of God. Judges xviii. 55 
Ps, xxxvii. 5,6; 1 Sam. xxiii. 10, 11. 

IV. The blessings, which arise to the real Christian 
from closet-prayer. 

Attended to in the manner and with the spirit 
which we have been describing, it cannot fail to. be 
productive of the most beneficial effects tothe Chris- 
tian. . We all know how desirable and advantageous 
it is, in times of great difficulty and distress, 1o have 
an intimate, a bosom friend. In God we have a 
friend: from him we may expect counsel and ad- 
vice, &c. - 

But, suppose, after we have spread our case before 
God, and given it up tohis entire management, we do 
not immediately perceive his interference in our be- 
half, we shall derive advantage from carrying all our 
difficulties to our, heavenly Father in secret. See 
Isa. xxvi. 3; Prov. iii. 6. . 

From this holy exercise the Christian often returns. 
as “a giant refreshed with wine;”’ he returns 
strengthened in his inner man; he feels a heavenly 
vigour diffuse itself through all the ROWER of his re- 
newed mind, 

Through an humble and spiritual. conyerse with 
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God in the closet, we shall derive an abundant mea: 
sure of grace for our seasons of temptation. (Matt. 
xxvi, 41.), All the while we keep close to God in a 
life of secret prayer, we walk safely. 

Being much with God in our closets, is calculated 
to produce an advancement of the power of genuine 
holiness in our hearts, and the universal and perpe- 
tual practice of it in our lives. It is an old and well- 
established maxim, that “praying will either make 
a man leave off sinning, or else sinning will make 
him leave off praying.” : 

‘ To conclude, Nothing keeps the ‘niu of a real: 
Christian i in such a state of actual and habitual prepa- 
ration of the whole will of God, “as that branch of re- 
ligion of which we are now speaking: We apply this 

- reflection principally tothe Christian’s prospect of en-; 
tering into eternity. As, from the top of Pisgah, 
Moses was privileged to view the land of promise, so 
the Christian, from the mount on which he is privi- 

-leged to converse with God in prayer, is at limesen . 
abled to look at the true Canaan ; and, whilst he sur- 
veys its beauty, he feels the influence of that flame 
‘which glowed in the breast of the apostle, Phil. i. 23. 

‘In aiming to improve'this subject, I address my- 

self, 

1. To you who never retire from the cares and com- 
pany of this world, either to converse with God, or 
direct your thoughts towards another. You are, in. 
the fullest sense of the word, a prayerless person. 
Be not deceived upon this point; the word of God 
has united in one awful list those who are “the 
workers of iniquity,” and those who “called not 

-upon the Lord.” Ps. xiv. 4; Isa. lv. 6; Prov. i. 28. 

-2. ‘To others of you I may address the following 
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Scripture: “ Thou castest off fear, and restrainest 
prayer before God.” (Job xv. 4.) You have not al- 
ways neglected private prayer; it may be, that you 
was influenced to practise it for a time when young, . 
through the influence of these precepts and examples 
which were placed before you; or, "perhaps, you 
were led to adopt the practice of private prayer when 
you was in sickness and trouble.” (Luke xi. 26.) 
Those who finally apostatize from Christianity seldom 
do it in a sudden and instantaneous manner; their 
infidelity and irreligion are generally progressive: he. 
who forsakes closet-prayer, takes, atleast, one step 
towards the dark and inhospitable regions of infide- 
lity. 

3. To the real Christian, who practises closet- 
prayers, both as a duty. and a privilege, we use the: 
language of congratulation. “You find it, by expe-. 
rience, to be soimportant, that you. cannot do without 
it. Yet you must not be surprised, if you find sea-: 
sons in which you will ,enter your closet reluctantly, 
and return from it discouraged and distressed. Let 
not this cast you down, but rather take occasion from 
it to look forward with eagerness towards, and anti-, 
cipate with great pleasure, ‘that. world, where our 
communion with God shall be perfect in its nature, 
and eternal in its duration. 





EJACULATORY PRAYER. 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !—Acts vii. 59. 


TueE last description of prayer, on which I proposed. 
- to discourse, was ejaculatory prayer ; and of this we 
have a most beautiful example in the truly devout 
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and ardent expression of Stephen, in our text. It is 
not part, of a regular prayer, but it is a solemn and 
pious ejaculation, arising out of the unexpected cir- 
cumstances under which he was now placed. In 
discoursing of ejaculatory prayer, we shall speak, 

I. Of its nature. The word by which it was deno- 
minated, like many other words which are in familiar 
use among Christians, is not a scriptual term; but 
it is derived from a word which signifies to dart, or to 
shoot out suddenly ; and is therefore appropriate to 
_ describe. the kind of prayer we now speak of, which 
is, in general, made up of short, detached, and un- 
premeditated sentences, frequently and spontaneous- 
ly springing from the souls of the righteous. 

Though this kind of prayer is produced in a more 
hasty and irregular manner than either of the kinds 
we have spoken of before, yet, as it is the offspring 
of the renewed mind, so it is not light and trifling, 
but serious and devout, and is often singularly pithy 
and vehement. It is also the medium through which 
those exhortations, “Praying always,” and “ Pray 
without ceasing,” are most fully and most frequently 
exemplified. I proceed to shew, ‘ 

II. That we have many instances and examples of 
ejaculatory prayer in the word of God; they are of 
two kinds—those which are mental, in which the 
heart alone spake to God; and those which are ex- 
ternal, the voice accompanying the heart. 

Of that inward ejaculatory prayer, by which the 
soul silently sighs out its wants and miseries to God, 
we have one instance in the case of Moses. (Ex. xiv. 
15.) We have another example of this kind in the © 
history of that good woman, Hannah. (1 Sam. 2.) 

' She darted forth, in strong ejaculations to God, those 
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petitions which, though often repeated, nipkially : 
without any success, were at last abundantly. an- 

swered, and returned into her bosom the blessing she 

had so long sought. We have also one more striking 

elucidation of our subject, inthe experience of Ne- 

hemiah. (Chap. i. 4.) From a due consideration of 
all the circumstances of this passage, it is most rea= 

sonable to conclude, that he prayed in devout and 

fervent ejaculations. 

‘But we are to shew, that there are instances of 
ejaculatory prayer, in which the voice announces the 
desire of the soul. 

Sometimes the soul expresses itself in those devout 
and sudden emotions, which we denominate ejacu- 
lations, by the medium of adoration. John xx. 28. 

‘At other times, the ejaculatory exercises of the soul 
are expressed by the medium of complaint and pein 
tation. Rom. vii. 24, 25. ‘ 

Again, Holy and devout ejaculations arise to God 
from the Christian; most of all in a way of petition 
and supplication. (Gen. xliii. 29; Judges xvi. 28; 
Luke xxiii. 42, 43.) But the most interesting and 
impressive of all the instances we are capable of ad: 
ducing upon the subject of ejaculatory prayer, will 
be found in the example of Jesus Christ. Luke 
xxiii. 34.0 

Another way in which the souls of good men have 
been drawn out in ejaculation, has been by expres- 
sions of holy submission to God, when sorely afflicted ' 
by the visitations of his hand ; and by ardent appeals - 
to God, when oppressed and persecuted by the chil- 
dren of men. (Jobi. 21.) Of the latter we have an 
spemele | in David. ‘1 Sam. xxiy.12.. A 

~The last species of nite which T shall. men- 
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tion, is that of thanksgiving and praise; of which we 
have one instance in the case of Abraham’s servant, 
when he went to find a wife for Isaac. (Gen. xxiv. 27.) 
We have another specimen of thiskind of ejaculation. 
in the case of David. (1 Sam. xxv. 32.) I shall pro- 
duce but one instance more, which is that of our 
blessed Master. Matt. xi. 25, 26. 

III. I proceed to shew the times and seasons when 
we should exercise ourselves in ejaculatory prayer. 
It is one of the principal excellences of this kind of 
prayer, that it can be practised at all times, in, all 
places, and in all the daily occupations of life; but 
we shall notice some particular seasons. - 

It is proper to mingle this kind of prayer with all 
the public ordinances of religion. All the success of — 
preaching depends upon the assistance and blessing 
of God, and therefore both preachers and hearers 
should often send up ejaculations toGod. The pro- 
phets frequently broke off in the middle of a set dis- 
course, or sermon, to ask God’s presence and blessing, 
(Isa. xxxiii. 2 ; Mic. vii.14,) In like manner Jesus 
_ Christ, when preaching concerning his own sufferings, 
and their depressing influence upon his soul, prays, 
“ Father, glorify thy name.” (John xii. 28.) Serious 
and attentive hearers also have much opportunity for 
this kind of prayer, whilst going to, and when seated on 
their places of worship.. The real Christian wants the 
light of gospel-truth reflected upon his understanding, 
the power of it to be felt upon his conscience, and the 
purity of it transcribed into his life and conversation : 
every sermon, therefore, which he hears, he accom- 
panies with holy and, fervent ejaculations to God, 
that it may be followed with his grace and blessing. 
At. the Lord’s table the Christian should abound in © 
ejaculatory prayer. ; 8 
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We may accompany all our lawful undertakings, 
both common and extraordinary, with short and seri- 
ous petitions to God. Thus Jacob, Gen. xliii, 14, 
Thus David, 2 Sam. xv. 31. 

Times of affliction, temptation, and danger, are also 
suitable seasons of this kind of prayer. The first of 
these is exemplified in blind Bartimeus. (Mark x. 47.) 
We find an example of the second in the case of the 
apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 7,8. In like manner should all 
Christians, when suddenly and powerfully attacked 
by temptation, instantly cry out to God upon the 
» very spot where it is made. The concluding branch 
of this remark is strongly expressed by the disciples, 
Matt. viii. 25; ard also in the case of Peter singly, 
Matt. xiv. 30. 

Good men have accustomed themselves to ejacula- 
_tory prayer at meeting and parting with each other, 
and also in their correspondence by letter. The for- 
mer of these is seen in the instance of Boaz and his 
reapers. (Ruthii. 4.) Instances of the latter very 
frequently occur in Paul’s writings to his son Timothy. 
(2 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 22.) In this same epistle, speaking 
of a: good man who had greatly assisted and comfort- 
ed him whilst he was a prisoner at Rome, blends with 
descriptions of his kindness pious ejaculations for 
his prosperity. 
’ Weare not precluded from this species of prayer 
even when passing and repassing through the most 
populous streets. 

Ejaculatory prayer may also be practised by the 
serious and contemplative mind, even amidst the 
; hurry and bustle of worldly occupations, 

Our season Of social ‘intercourse ywill furnish us 
with abundant matter for ejaculatory prayer. If we 
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hear of friends and neighbours who are sick and dying, 
let us pray for them; if we hear of the declensions, 
and falls of other professors, let us also fear, and lift 
up our hearts to God in the language of David, Ps. 
xxxv. 20. If we hear of the conversion of a fellow- 
sinner, let us imitate the angels,among whom there is 
joy, (Luke xv. 7.) and let us wrestle with God for the 
coming of that day, when all shajl know him, from 
the least to the greatest. 

Lastly, In times of sickness and pain, or when the 
hour of dissolution is approaching, we should exercise 
ourselves. much:in the use ofejaculatory prayer. We 
might not only take Christ and Stephen as patterns of 
this kind of, prayer, in the hour of their departure out 
of time, but we might give along list of beautiful and 
instructive examples from the lives of the martyrs. 

IV. The encouragement .there is to this kind of 
prayer, and the blessings which result fromit. Itisa 
species of devotion that can receive no impediment 
from. the consideration of time or place. 

We have great encouragement to engage in this de- 
scription of prayer, from the kind attention God. has. 
given to them who have practised it. (1 Chron..v. 20.) 
The prayer which was thus. prevalent, with God could 
be no other than ejaculatory, since it.was offered up 
to him.in the very heat of the conflict. 

The. malefactor, who suffered on the cross with 
Jesus.Christ; no sooner said, “Lord, remember) me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom,” than the Sayi- 
our answered immediately, without hesitation or de- 
Jay, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
(Luke xxiii. 42, 43.) To be successful with. God. in 
obtaining spiritual blessings, it requir mere loud 
nor long prayers. ,. in 
$2 
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~ One blessing attendant upon the habitual and-se- 
rious exercise of ejaculatory prayer is, that it helps 
to keep the heart from the inroads of vain, worldly, 
and wicked thoughts.» The heart of man is never to- 
tally unoccupied ; if it be not occupied with God and 
good things, it will soon be under the influence of the 
prince of darkness. James iv. 7. 

Another advantage which follows Sabatatoay pray- 
er is, that it gives the mind a more ready and 
permanent bias towards other spiritual and stated ser- 
\ vices, whether performed in the closet, the family, or 

the church. It enables us to enjoy their true sweet- 
ness while engaged in them. Ps. lxxiii. 28. 
Again, The constant practice of ejaculatory prayer 
tends to make us resemble Enoch, of whom it is said, 
‘that “he walked with God ;” (Gen. y. 22.) it tends to 
make our affections spiritual, and to attract them to- 
wards the heavenly world, and so to produce a com- 
pliance with the apostle’s advice ; (Col. iii. 2.) it brings 
us, in a measure, to have our conversation in heaven. 

In attempting some improyement of this ia 
we address ourselves, 

1. 'To worldly and carnal men. If you ever attet 
any thing in.a way of prayer, itis by ejaculation; but 
even this savours more of profaneness than of devo- 
tion, in the manner you practise it! Sometimes, after 
being intensely heated with passion, and breaking 
forth in a torrent of profane swearing, conscience dic- 
tates a cold. and former ejaculation, ‘‘‘God forgive 
ame!” At other times, the slightest matter of sur- 
prise leads you to exclaim, “ Lord have mercy upon © 
me!” or,“ Christ have mercy upon me !” Thesé eja- 
culations have not in them the nature of true prayer: 

» they are direct and express violations. of the third 
commandment. Hx. xx. 7. 
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2. To mere professors of religion, who totally neg- 
lect this kind of prayer, we address the language of 
reproof. You think it is enough to say your prayers 
statedly : and, having done this, you think no more 
either of God or religion, till the regular season ofde- 
yotion comes round again. It should be told you, 
that one leading trait of difference between the formal 
professor and the real Christian lies in this. 

-3. To the real Christian we offer exhortation and 
advice: to practise this kind of prayer with success, 
you must cultivate a familiar ppausinisnge with the 
following subjects: 

The evil of sin, and a tenderness of conscience in 
regard toit. (Ps. xix.12,13.) The love of God to us 
in Jesus Christ ; this has an attractive influence upon 
the soul, drawing it away from earth and sin, and as- 
similating it to the mind and spirit of him whose es- 
sence is love. 

We shall also abound in ejaculatory prayer, in pro- 


-portion as we discern our interest in Jesus and his sal- 


yation. 

Another subject, calculated to. cited the soul in 
ejaculatory prayer, is the doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence—Providence, which has to do with the Chris- 
tian in particular, and which extends to all his per- 
sonal, relative, and spiritual concerns. 

Again, We shall be much engaged in lifting up our 
souls to the Lord, in this kind of prayer, if we attain 
to much spiritual-mindedness. Matt. xxvi. 44. 

Finally, To be habitually practising ejaculatory 


_ prayer, requires an abundant supply of grace, and the 


continual influence of the Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of 
grace and supplication, Eph. iv. 30. ©. 
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PERSEVERANCE AND WATCHFULNESS IN PRAYER, 
‘ 
Praying always, with all prayer, §¢.—Eph. vi. 18. 


Tue believing Ephesians are here taught by the apo- 
stle what they have to expect in this world; nothing’ 
less than a constant warfare, and that too with no 
common enemy, as may be seen by the description 
given, verse 12. He would not have them, however, 
be discouraged by the view of either the multitude or 
the strength of their opposers, nor yet to trust in the 
least degree to their own wisdom and strength: (verse 
10.) when Christians can do this, in the exercise of a 
strong faith, they may despise all the efforts of their 
most potent and malignant foe, and exult in the beau- 
' tiful language of the apostle, “‘If God be for us,” &c. 

To manage the arduous conflict with success, it is 
requisite we should put on “the whole armour,” 
(verse 13.) which the apostle describes ; and then he 
introduces the words of my text: “ Praying always,” 
&c. intimating, that it was not enough to be duly ap- 
prized of the nature and strength of the enemy, and 
to have on the armour of defence ready for the attack ; 
but even then there must be much and constant pray- 
er to God for wisdom, courage, and ability, to perse- 
vere in the conflict; for having once entered the 
field under Jesus, the Captain of our salvation, we 
must never think of obtaining peace, or putting off 
our armour, till we have reached the blissful shores of 
our heavenly Canaan, and can join in that delightful 
triumph of the church, Rev. xii. 10,11, In our text 
the apostle directs the Ephesians— 
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I. To pray with all prayer.— What is the import of 
this expression? It may be considered under — 
- ideas. 

There are divers kinds of prayer. They are all ini 

~portant; none of them can be slighted with propriety 
by the real Christian. They occupy distinct and se- 
parate stations in the good man’s general sphere of 
action, and it should be his care to keep. them from 
clashing one with the other. As ina well-construct- 
ed piece of mechanism every wheel and every pin has 
its proper station, and performs its office in a regular 
manner, all operating to the production of one grand 
effect ; so itis in religion. (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) We are 
not to be at home engaging in private prayer, when 
duty calls us to public prayer, &c. It is natural to in- 
fer, from the view we have been taking of prayer; 
what a burden religion must be to a worldly “man. 

- With the real Christian it is exactly the reverse: he 
can say, with truth, that the service of his God, “is 
perfect freedom.” 

‘Prayer is composed of a variety of parts. Some ar- 
range these under a smaller, and some under a larger 
number of particulars. From the examples of prayer 
which we have in the Old Testament, and also from’ 
the manner in which Christ taught his disciples to 
pray, I am led to divide the parts of prayer into— 
Adoration; Confession, Petition, and Thanksgiving. 

1. When we approach God in prayer, it should be 
with sentiments of profound veneration : he is the in- 

- finitely great and eternal God, and we are creatures — 
but-of yesterday: he is the holy and righteous God, 
and we ‘sinners’ by ‘nature and by practice. If then 
we know who and what God is, when we come near 
to his throne we shall adore and worship him in ‘the 
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most humble manner. A view of his majesty and 
greatness will penetrate our souls with godly fear, 
and a sense of the riches of his mercy will inspire us 
with trust and confidence. Our souls will feel much 
of that temper which is manifested in the language of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan, iv. 34, 35. 

2. Another part of prayer is confession. 'The deep 
depravity of our nature, (Jer. xvii. 9.) and the num- 
berless sins which proceed from that corrupt source, 
furnish abundant matter for this part of prayer. ‘The 
fifty-first Psalm, the language of the returning pro- 
digal, and of the publican who went into the temple 
to pray, are’ among the finest examples of genuine | 
confession—of that kind of confession which. the 
Scriptures connect with salvation, inasmuch as it is 
said, “If we confess our sins,” &c. 1 John i.9. 

8. The next branch of true prayer is petition. . Man 
is an indigent creature in every respect, and can never 
be addressed in a more suitable language than Rev. 
iii. 17. He is, therefore, in himself the most forlorn 
and dependant creature ; but it is only the Christian 
who sees and feels, and, consequently, acts in confor- 
mity to this humbling truth: he comes asa beggar to 
the door of mercy. 

4, The last branch of prayer is thanksgiving and 
praise, ‘This is mentioned in a very distinct manner 
by the apostle. (Phil. iv. 6.) This branch of the sub- 
ject may be divided intotwo parts. In the first there 
is a particular and direct acknowledgment made to 
God for the mercies received. “We may, illustrate 
this point by the language of David, Ps, ciii. 2, 3. 
The other branch of thanksgiving is more; general. 
We have examples of this in Matt. vi. 13; Jude 24, 
25. 
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~ Il. In this text the apostle recommends “ praying 
always;” every work of the good man’s hand should be 
prefaced, accompanied with, and followed by prayer. 
_ vi. 4; 1 Thess. iii. 10. 

‘In this part of the subject I shall particularly urge 
upon you constancy and perseverance in prayer. 

--1. To-you who have in past times bowed yourknee 
to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
now live prayerless, we say, ‘‘ Ye did run well, who 
did hinder you.” (Gal. v. 7.) Such persons may be 
thus addressed, “ Thou castest off fear.” (Job xv. 4.) 
The Jews were an awful instance of this, as appears 
by Ps. Ixxviii. 34—37. 

The temporary and short-lived nature of the dispine 
sition of some men to pray, may be seen in the case of 
affrighted mariners,:whose distress and conduct, when 
in danger of shipwreck, is beautifully described, Ps. 
vii. 23—30. But no sooner is the storm ended, and 
they find themselves in safety, than they utterly for- 
get the God-on whom they called. - ‘ 

_ Such also is the prayer of the man who is affrighted 
by the grand and awful representations which the Al- 
mighty is pleased sometimes to make of himself in 
earthquakes, inundations, yea, even in ordinary storms 
of thunder and lightning. 

Again, The subject is illustrated by the prayers of 
the sick man, who,.while bis recovery is yet doubtful, — 
is constant and devout inhissupplications: but all his 
devotions evaporate on-the first symptom of returning 
health; to such persons may be applied the words of 

our Lord, Matt. xii. 45, 

- We address this part of our r subject to backsliders 
in general. You, in times past, sought God by prayer, © 
not only in the public assembly of his saints, but also 
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in your closet; but now you have lost all the good im- 
pressions you once had, though, like Felix, whilst the 
-preacher reasoned of righteousness, &e. (Acts xxiv. 
25.) Though, like Herod, you heard the word gladly, 
and did many things, (Mark vi. 20.) yet now you set 
truthand conscience at defiance. If this is your charac- 
ter, what are you better than an apostate? How awful 
is your state! How justly may the words of Scripture — 
be applied to you! 2 Pet. ii. 21, 22. 

2. I come now to urge constancy and perseverance 
in prayer on those Christians who are often tempted 
toleave it off. The Scriptures would not have abound- 
ed with such exhortations as 1 Thess. vy. 16; Rom. 
xii, 12, -were it not that the soul is liable jto ‘be 
discouraged by difficulties and temptations. 

Sometimes they are tempted to this by their want of 
liberty and enlargement in prayer:—others are dis- 
couraged in prayer, because they feel so many short- 
comings and imperfections in their'prayers. “You for- 
get, Christian, too much and too often, that your 
prayers do-pass through the hands of Jesus Christ, 
and are perfumed with the incense of his merit: (Rev. 
viii. 3, 4.) others are'tempted to give up seeking the 
Lord by prayer, because he delays to answer them. 
These are often crying out, Lam. iii 44; Hab. i. 2. 
Yet remember, Hab. ii. 3. We have also many 
striking instances, in which the Lord has kept his peo- 
ple long praying and waiting, before he has vouch- 
safed to say, “ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
David relates his own experience, Ps. x]: 1—3. 
And it is also related of Abraham, Heb. vi. 15.—See 
Rom. viii. 24,25; and James v. 7, 8. Be not, then, 
Christian, discouraged by notreceiving an immediate 
‘answer to your petitions: go on praying ; the Lordis 
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not slack concerning his promises ;—and you have 
abundant proof, that “* praying breath is never a 
in vain.” 

III. Our text recommends watching unto prayer ; 
the nearness and importance of the connexion be- 
tween prayer and watching is plain, by the frequency 

of those passages in which’ they are jointly recom- 
mended to the Christian, Luke xxi. 86; Col. iv. 2; 
1 Pet. iv. 7. This apostle knew, by fatal experience, 

the vast importance of what he here recommended. It 
has been exemplified in the experience and practice 
of the saints. Neh. iv. 9. 

1. The Christian should watch for opportunities to 
pray, or he will but seldom find them. 

_ 2. In prayer we should watch over our own hearts, 
which are so deceitful and unstable. Prov. iy. 23. 

_ 8. Watch against hinderances to stated seasons 
of prayer. We are in danger of this from many 
sources. 

4, Watch against intruders which would disturb 
you while exercising in prayer. If it is your desire 
to “attend upon the Lord without distraction,” 
you must be constant and diligent in this duty. Gen. 
xv. 11. 

5. Watch against the great enemy of souls, who is 
ever going about eithér to destroy them, or to disturb 
them in their religious exercises, which instrumentally 
subserve their eternal salvation. Job i. 6; Zech. iii. 1. 

6. Watch for an answer to prayer. Too many, when 
they have finished prayer, rise up and go their way, 
and think no more about the matter. Not so the good 
man ; he, like David, will not only say, ‘ Shew us thy 
mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation :” but he 
will add, “I will hear what God the Lord will nal is 
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&c. (Compare 1. Kings xviii. 1. 41—46, with James 
vy. 17, 18.) So let us be looking and watching for an 
answer to prayer. 

IV. Christians should pray in or with the Soaris. 
Praying “in the Spirit,” either means praying under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, or with divine fervour. 
. In speaking of.divine fervour in prayer, I notice, 
1. That it is urged by a variety of Scriptures in which 
prayer is'spoken of, all of which imply an earnest.and 
vigorous exercise of the mind. ‘To pray is to “ pour 
out” the heart. (Ps. Ixii. 8.); to ‘wrestle with God” 
(Gen. xxxii. 24.); to “ery” (Ps. ix. 12.); to “ sigh 
and groan” (Ps. xii. 5.); to ‘strive’ (Rom. xv. 30.); 
to “give God no rest”. (Is. ixii. 7-); andin the text, 
it is “supplication in the. Spirit.” , In all these places 
we are taught that true prayer is very fervent and im- 
portunate. 

2. Earnestness and fervour in prayer may be urged 
by the consideration of the value of the blessings for 
which we pray; nothing less than “‘ grace and glory.” 

3. We may take an argument to be fervent in 
prayer from the arduous nature of the conflict in which 
we are engaged. 

4. Fervency in prayer is recommended by examples 
recorded in. the word of God. (Gen. xxxii. 26. 28:) _ 
We have also a striking example of fervent prayer in 
the woman who came’to our Lord, Matt. xv, 22; 
Luke xxii. 44. 

V.. When a Christian maintains a life aan ac- 
cording tothe directions given in this text, it will 
produce a very advantageous influence upon his spi- 
ritual warfare, and assist him in the use of. the armour 
which God hath provided. » bee P 


1. By thus exercising ourselyes i in ae we ¢ shall 


es 
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stand firm in the day of battle. “He that is much with . 
God in prayer, stands not only on even, but on ele- ' 
vated ground, and must ultimately have the advan- 
on 

2. Praying always with all prayer has a tendency to 
Suipive the sonl with courage in this arduous conflict. 
- Living near to God in prayer makes the soul as bold 
‘as a lion; hence Elisha, who was a man of much 
prayer, when his house was surrounded by a host, was 
enabled to say to his. seryant, “‘ Fear not.” 2 Kings 


b wvith. Ge 


3. They who pray always, and with all prayer, will 
be skilful and active in the use of the Christian armour., 

4, Abounding in prayer has a tendency to keep our 
armour bright and fit for use; yea, it gives the Christian 
soldier a promptness for action. By the means of 
prayer, the girdle of truth and the breastplate of 
righteousness are girded on tight ; the helmet of hope, 
and the shoes of peace, fit well, and become proof 
against. the: most ‘furious assaults; and the shield of 
faith, and the sword of the Spirit, are grasped witha 
firm hand, and are wielded with energy. 
5. It is by fervent.and persevering prayer that the 
. believer finally obtains the victory in every conflict. 
Whilst we cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart, 
and watch in prayer; Satan gains little or no advantage 
over us.—To conclude, 

1..Are we engaged in this holy warfare, with the 
description of which our text is connected? we shall 
not “ endure hardness, as good soldiers,” (2 Tim. ii. 3. ) 
but as we pray always and with all prayer. 

2. What an awful state is yours, who have been in- 
duced to. commence a life.of prayer, either through the 

ipaenne of adverse | providences, or the temporary 

; T 
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alarms of your consciences, and have fallen back into 
a state of total indifference and irreligion. (Isa. xxvi. 
-16.) Ab, thoughtless sinner! thou wilt be in trou- 
ble again, and then with what face wilt thou return to 
a throne of grace. 

8. Our last reflection is for the comfort and encou- 
ragement of God’s praying people: keep on in the holy 
exercise : exemplify that sentence, “faint, yeé pur- 
suing.” Let thy soul be animated with the pleasing 
thought, that Christ prays for thee, and the Holy Spi- 
rit makes intercession within thee. Through all the 
changes of the Christian life, be this thy constant 

- practice, “ Praying always with all prayer,” &c. 





THE HOLY SPIRIT’S ASSISTANCE IN PRAYER. 


Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our inioities Se. 
Rom. viii. 26, 


To take away all glorying in what we may have 
attained to in the Christian life, and to encourage us 
in the expectation of all we need in time to come, the 
apostle frequently speaks of the Holy Ghost as the 
agent, by whom all the great branches of the gospel 
are revealed to the understanding, and applied to the 
conscience, and who assist the Christian in all his de- 
votional exercises. The Holy Spirit’s assistance in 
prayer is now the subject of our attention, and to.this 
the words of our text evidently refer ; in oepiapeaic 
upon which I shall, 

I. Offer-some general remarks. 

1. The Holy Spirit’s assistance in prayer is not one 
of those subjects at which the Scriptures merely 
glance, but it is frequently mentioned both in the Old 
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and New Testament. In the former of these it is the 
subject of prophecy and promise. (Zech. xii. 10.) 
Someinterpret this text as having immediate reference 
to the day of Pentecost, which is also predicted by 
another of the prophets. (Joel ii. 28.) The exact ful- 
filment. of this Scripture is affirmed by the apostle 
Peter, when he is explaining and vindicating the great 
event alluded to Acts ii. 4.16: compare Zech. xii. 


10 with Acts ii. 37. The Spirit was eminently in 
them as a Spirit of “ grace and supplication;” and he 


is thus in all the true children of God, in every age 
and in every place. 

In the New Testament, the doctrine of the Spirit’s 
help in prayer is taught both in a way of exhortation 
and encouragement. (In Eph. vi. 18; Jude 20.) And, 
in the words of my text, the apostle Paul endeavours 
to comfort the believing Romans, under all their sense 


' ofinsufficiency in prayer, with this pleasing truth, that _ 
_ “the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities,” &c. 


t 


The accomplishment of the promise of having the 
Holy Spirit as a Spirit of “grace and supplication,” is 
made ‘sure to the disciples of Christ by the description 
which our Lerd gives of kim, who is the Hapeaee of 
thisrich blessing. Luke xi. 13. 

2. 'The Holy s Spirit’s helping of the infirmities of the 
saints is. not a casual or uncertain thing, for it is a work 
to which he is in an especial manner appointed, ver. 27. 

3. The Spirit on whom Christians are taught to de- 
pend for assistance in all their devotional exercises, 
especially prayer, is abundantly well pore! for his. 
office. 1 Cor. ii. 11. . 

‘4: The Holy Spirit’s assistance is afforded in such 
a manner, as not always to be very perceptible to the 
Christian himself. He does not always ceend upon 

T2 
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or aid his people, as on the day of Pentecost; (Acts 
’. “ii. 2.) but, rather, his agency resembles the soft. and 
gentle southern gales, which, when they are scarcely 
felt, both refresh and invigorate. He comes to the 
help of his saints, not so much in “ the earthquake,” 
as in ‘‘ the still, small voice.” 1.Kings xix. 11, 12.. 
5. But for the agency of the Holy Spirit, many of 
us had long since given over prayer: he has enabled 
- us to hope even against nae otherwise we should . 
have fainted. Micah vii. 7 ; 
» IL. Shew the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s assist- 
ance in prayer. This may be urged upon a great va- 
riety of grounds; but I shall confine myself chiefly to 
that which arises from the words of my text. The 
apostle there speaks ‘of the believer’s “infirmities :” 
this word (infirmity) has a variety of significations at- 
tached to it in Scripture, and in every one of them we 
shall find some proof of the proposition we are now 
discussing, that the assistance of the Holy Spirit in 
prayer is necessary. ' 

1. A Christian has infirmity, as he is a frail and mor- 
tal creature. (Acts xiv. 15,) The apostle (1 Tim. v, 23.) 
speaks of those bodily infirmities to’ which the frail 
creature man is subject: these are so great, anda 
strong sense of them so discouraging, that we should 
be overpowered when we draw nigh to God, did not 
the Holy Spirit afford us his aid. 

2. A Christian is the subject of infirmity, as he i is 
liable to affliction and temptation. The apostle, de- 
tailing some parts of his own experience, says, “ I take 
ek in infirmities,” &c. 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
_» 8. By infirmities is sometimes intended ica weak- 

nesses and defects,which attach principally to an in- « 
--fantile state of grace. In an immediate reference to 
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this is Rom. xv. 1. In the weak believer there is 


much remaining ignorance, unbelief, and fear; and — 


these will hinder his approach to God in prayer, or 
make it unprofitable, unless the Spirit become his 
helper. 
4. By infirmities is sometimes meant those sinful 
propensities which remain even in the children of God. 
_ Amidst all these infirmities under which the saints 
groan, being burdened, and which may all be alluded 
toin the words of my text, what a rich source of en- 
couragement is there for us in the Scriptures, which 


assure us that “we have not an High-priest,” &c. 


(Heb. iv.15) and that “the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities.” 

‘IIL. Speak of the nature and extent of that help 
which the Spirit affords the believer in prayer. | 

1, The Spirit may be said to help us in prayer as he 
gives us a spirit of prayer, and excites us to the con- 
stant practice of this duty. Dr. Manton, on James 
v. 16, says, “ the term rendered effectual fervent prayer 
properly signifies a prayer wrought and excited, and so 
implies both the éfficacy and influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and the force and vehemence of an earnest 
spirit.” All true prayer is wrought and excited in the 
soul by the Holy Ghost; and until he begin to work, 
the soul never will pray in spirit and in truth. 

2. The Spirit helps our infirmities in prayer, by 
teaching us how to pray: the Spirit, in teaching us to 
pray, never acts in contradiction to the word of God, 
This is the grand directory for the church, both‘as to 
the matter and manner of prayer : all that is neces- 

. sary for us to know-'upon the subject is there Peed 

before us, both in precept’ and example. 

1. In teaching ‘us how to pray, toe Spirit will 
T3 
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guide us as to the persons for whom we ‘should 
pray.) ia ate Pot chee 
2. The Spirit teaching us. what to pray for, will act 
in harmony with the word: he will consequently teach 
us to pray for those blessings which are the subjects of 
promise. These are of three kinds, temporal, spi- 


ritual, and eternal; (James i.17) he is the sole pro-’ 


prietor of all earthly good; the cattle upon a thousand 
-hills, and the gold and the silver, are all his. (1 Tim. 
iv. 8.) We are also taught to place our dependance, 
for the supply of our temporal wants, upon the love 
and care of our covenant-God. Matt. vi. 32. i; 

- It is probable that Jabez prayed for temporal fa- 
vours. (1 Ch iv, 10.)Itis certain that Jacob prayed for 
' temporal blessings, when he expressed his desires to 
God in the form of a vow. (Gen. xxviii.-20—22.) 
Agur also sought temporal blessings at the throne of 
grace.’ Prov. xxx. 8,9. 


. Spiritual, blessings are also the proper subject of _ 


_ prayer, and Christians will daily want fresh supplies 
of these: their weakness, trials, and their conflicts, 
are so numerous, that they would sink under them, 
but for the succour whieh is daily brought into the 


soul through the medium of prayer. ‘They therefore > 


should encourage each other in this holy work in such 
language as Heb. iv. 16; Ezck. xxxvi. 37. There 
will never be a period on this side the grave when the 
real Christian will rise above the need of prayer: asit 
is among the first, it will also be among the last: of 
‘the ‘operations’ of God’s Holy Spirit: in’ the soul. 


Prayer was the first act of grace put forth by the 


apostle Paul after his conversion: and it was the last 

act of grace in which the dying martyr Stephen was 

. engaged, previous to his entering the world of light 
and glory. ; : oe 
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Glory i is the subject also of the Christian’s prayers 
The darkness, the difficulties, and the dangers ‘of ihe 
Christian’s journey through this dreary and miserable 
world, often constrain him to direct his eye towards 
that land of promise, in which the saints shall find the 
fullest accomplishment of that beautiful passage, 
Rey. xxi. 4. He is frequently led to breathe forth 
his soal in the pathetic exclamation of the psalmist, 
Ps. ly. 6. It is worthy of remark, that the Holy 
Spirit not only teaches us to pray for heaven, and 
helps our infirmitics in such prayers, but he bears 
witness io our souls that we are the heirs of it. Eph. 
i. 13, 14. 

' In teaching the Christian how to pray, the Holy 
‘Spirit will guide him as'to the manner and spirit in 
which he should approach God. In accomplishing 
this, he possesses the mind of the true believer with a 
holy awe when in the divine presence, and enables 


him to recollect and practise what David affirms: 


Ps, Ixx xix. 7. . 


. The Spirit also teaches the real believer to be hum- 


ble in prayer ; filling his mind. with such a holy shame 
for sin, and a strong impression of his own Aviation 


insufficiency, &c. 
Again, In conformity to his ane as’ the Spirit 


of truth, he teaches the saints to pray with unfcigned — 


sincerity : this is highly necessary, because God Js a 


spirit, &c. John iv. 24; Ps. xvii. 1. 
They that pray without the guidance of the Spirit, 
exercise no patience in waiting for the blessing they 


ask: in them is exemplified the saying ofa good man, — 


“they knock at mercy’s door, and run away.” Ps. xi 1. 

‘When the Holy Spirit teaches us how to pray, be 

influences us to a sincere and: unreserved. renuncia- 
é 5 ‘ 
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tion of ouridols. If we approach God with “a divided 
heart,” we shall be “ found faulty.” (Hosea x. 2.) 
We should often think on the address of the prophet 
Elijah to the house of Isracl. (1 Kings xviii. 21. 39.) 
May the Spirit ever lead us to cry, “ The Lord, he is 
the God,” &c. and make every idol in our heart fall 
before the throne of grace, as Dagon fell before the. ark. 

3. The Spirit not only excites the Christian to pray, 
and teaches him to do it, but he affords him special and 
effectual aid in the exercise. 

It is by this that the soul attains a deep sense of the 
inestimable value of heavenly things, and an ardent 
desire to possess them: when the Spirit suitably af- 
fects the soul with this conviction, then it is induced 
‘to plead and wrestle with God, as did the patriarch 
Jacob, of whom it is said, that “he had power over 
the angel,” &c. (Hosea xii. 4.) Then his prayers re- 
semble those of his great High-priest. Heb. v. 7. 

It is by the Spirit’s aid that we obtain enlargement 
of heart and liberty of expression in prayer. It was 
for something of this kind that David prayed, Ps.1i.15. 

It is only as the Spirit affords his special assistance 
in prayer, that we practise it with pleasure and de- 
light: then the soul cries out with Asaph (Ps. Lxxiii. 
28.); and with Peter, when on the mount, Matt. xvii. 
4. When it is thus with us, we feel a holy ecestasy, 
‘a sublime pleasure, in our eaateroumres with our cove- © 
nant-God. 

Itis by the agency of the Holy Spivit alone that 
Christians attain to any composure of mind, or to any 
devout affections in prayer: when his divine unction is - 
felt, then the chains which bound us to the earth are 
broken ; the tumult which worldly cares had raised 
in our soul subsides; earthly things cease to attract us, 
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a heavenly calm fills the breast, and a glowing affec- 


tion towards God. i 


The Holy Spirit’s aid is peculiarly needful so io wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are the children of adop- 
tion, that we may approach God with a strong confi- 
dence. Heb. x. 22. 

_ To conclude: The Holy Spirit so helps the infirmi- 
ties of the saints in prayer, by his unction and power, 
that the sighs and groans which proceed from them, 
when agonizing with God in prayer, are spoken of, in 
the text, as his. There‘is nothing in this idea of the 
apostle which either tends to supersede the necessity 
of Christ’s intercession, or weaken the believer’s at- 
tachment to it. 

I shall conclude with remarking, 

1. That professing Christians should be very careful 
that they do not mistake the fancies and delusions of 
their own hearts for the influences of the Holy Spirit. 


If the Spirit really makes-intercession within us, we | 


shall feel a strong hatred to sin, together with an in- 
creasing measure of grace and holiness, } 

2. Let us be constant and diligent in the use of all 
the means of grace. To suspend a regular attention 
to those, under pretence of waiting for the motions of 
the Holy Spirit to excite us to, and aid us in spiritual 
seryices, is unscriptural. This remark may be illus- 
trated by the case of Daniel. (x. 12. 14.) In like 
manner, let us be found occupied in the regular sea- 


sous of prayer, and we shall find that God will send’ 


his Holy Spirit to help our infirmities. i 

Let us deprecate formal and lifeless prayer. The 
real Christian knows, that there is neither iiberty, 
energy, nor acceptance i in prayer, except the Holy 
Spirit help his infirmities, 1 piel 
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4, Ifthe Spirit’s helping our infirmities be so im- 
portant a branch of religion, and so conducive to our 
- growth in grace, and the maintenance of the spirit of 
prayer ; how careful should we be to shun grieving or 
offending him. (1 Thess. v. 19.) Continually see the 
language of David in prayer. Ps. li. 11. 





NECESSITY OF ADDING DOING TO HEARING. 


But be ye doers of ihe word, and not hearers only, &c. 
James i. 22. 


WE have at the 18th verse a very high eulogy given 
us of the word of God, as that which is the divine seed 
and principle of the new birth: “ Of his own will be- 
gat he us.” Whereupon the exhortation, “ Be swift 
to hear,” is grounded ; i.e. be very covetous of all 
seasons to wait upon the dispensations of the word. 
And then this caution'in the text, “‘ But be ye doers 
of the word.” Though hearing the word be the ap- 
pointed means of this new creation; and is that 
which, by divine designation, is able to save the soul, 
by Virtue of that efficacy which accompanies it; yet 
~ this is not to be understood, as if it should do any such 
work upon those who are hearers only, and no more. 
‘Therefore the apostle gives this intimation, if we ex- 
pect this glorious effect to be. wrought by it, we must 
be guided and governed by the word,—“ Be ye doers 
of the word.” # 

I. The character of those who may be said to be 
hearers only. » 

By being hearers only, we must not andesdtanit 
every thing 10 be excluded besides the bare external 
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act of hearing. To be a hearer only, is, in the general, 
to hear without any design of doing atall. Truth is 
but one, error is manifold. There is but one right 
end; but various are the ends, and many are the ill 

principles and dispositions of those who are hearers 
only. There is, 

"1. The inattentive hearer. “ We ought to give the 
‘more earnest heed.” (Heb. ii. 1.)—‘ Let your hearts,” 
&c. (Deut. xxxii. 46.) He who never intends being 
a doer of what he hears, will probably little regard 
what he hears. — 

_ 2. There is the inconsiderate hearer, that never pon- 
ders what he hears, nor compares one thing with an- 
other. 

8. The injudicious hearer, that never makes any 
judgment upon what he hears, whether it be true or 
false ; all things come alike to him. - 

4, The unapprehensive hearer, who hearsall his days, 
but is’ never the wiser—‘“ Ever learning.” No light 
comes in to him, 

5. The stupid, unaffected hearer, that is asa sacks 
and a stone under the word. Nothing enters or gets 
‘within—rocks and mountains may shake sooner than 
they. . 

6. There are the prejudiced, disaffected hearers, who 
hear with dislike, especially those things. which relate 

_ to practice ; they cannot endure such things as relate 
to the heart. 

7. There are your fantastical, voluptuous hearers, 
that hear only to please their fancy; a pretty sentence, 
any fine jingle, some flashes of wit, are what they come 
tohear. The mere gratification of the fancy in serious 
matters is a dismal token.—There are, again, 

8. The notional hearers, who only aim merely to 
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please their fancy, they come to learn some kind of f 
rele Nearly allied to these are, 
. Those talkative persons, who only come to bear 
ser they may furnish themselves with notions for the 
sake of discourse.—And there are, again, 

- 10. The censorious and critical hearers; who come 
mot as doers of the law, but as judges. And, 

Lastly, There are the malicious hearers, that come 
on purpose to seek an advantage against those they 
come to hear. By this sort our Lord was often pes- 
tered.—To which may be added, the raging exaspe- 
rated hearers; such were Stephen’s, at his last. ser- 

-mon:. Thus you see the characters of those who are 
hearers only. 

IL. Shew what it is to be-a doer of ihe wie 

The expression plainly imports a habit. A doe 
of the word, is not one that doeth some single act now 
and then, which the word enjoins; but whose course 
and the business of whose life it is to obey the dictates 
of the word. Inthe Old Testament, sinners are styled 
workers of iniquity; a course of sin is their trade; 
‘hence they are sin-makers—they exert all their strength 
this way. So, in general, we understand a doer of 
the word; i. e. one, the business. of whose life is to do 
it continually—And this SEpEwors and includes in it 
maby things. 

1. It doth suppose a fixed design, that this shall be 
my course. Ps, cxix. 106. 112. 

2. It carries with itaserious applying of our + il 
-to understand what is the mind and will of God, which 
is held forth to us in his word. We-cannot be doers 
‘of the will of God blindly, and in the dark ; itis ne- 
eessary we should understand it first— itis a way we 
are to walk in with open eyes—“ .A-good understand- 
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ing,” Ps. exi. 10. We cannot do it without having 
a right understanding of it. 

‘ 3. It implies the use of our judgment in hearing the 
word, in order to distinguish whatis human and what 
is divine. This treasure is conveyed tous in earthen 
vessels; and will, some way or other, taste of the ves- 
sel—New-born babes have a kind of discerning if the 
milk be pure—The desire will be after the sincere 
milk of the word—‘ Cannot my taste discern perverse 
things ?” (Job vi. 30.) This was the commendation 
of the Bereans. (Acts xvii. 11.) And the apostle 
' prays forthe Philippians that they might abound: in” 
judgment. Chap. i. 9, 10. 

4, It requires reverence to be used in hearing—so 
to hear as that we may be doers, requires a reverential 
attendance upon it—Considering it as a Tevelation 
come from heaven—a divine light shining forth to us. 
When we consider this word as carrying the stamp of 
the majesty of God upon it, then it is likely to ‘com- 
mand the heart. 

5. To be a doer of the word, supposes that we ‘be- 
lieve it; or that our hearing of it is mingled with faith. 
The word of God worketh effectually in ‘them that 
believe. (1 Thess. ii. 13; Heb. iv. 35 xi. 1; Rom. i. 16.) 
Again, 

» 6. It requires love. It is said of s some, that they 

received not the love of the truth. » (2 Thess. 1/10; 

__ Ps. exix. 97. 103; Jer. xv..16.) And again, 

7. It requires subjection—a compliance of the heart 

with it. ‘Receive with meekness.” The gracious 
soul is always ready to say, “Good is the word of the 
Lord.” Again, 

_» 8, It' requires a previous transformation ofthe heart’ 

by it. The word can never be done by th¢ hearer, 
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buérom a vital principle—“ Of his own will begat he 
us.” (ver. 18th, Rom. vi. 7.) “ You obey from, the 
heart that form of doctrine, which was delivered you,” 
or, into which ye were delivered ;” 2. e. ye were cast 
into the very mould of the word. 

9. It requires also a faithful remembrance of it: 
(ver. 23, 24.) “And, 

Lastly, there must be an actual application of all 
such rules in the word, to present cases, as they occur 

— Thy word have I hid in my heart.” 

III. The self-deception of those who are hearers of 
the word, and not doers of it—“ deceiving your own 
souls.” 

_1. Wherein they are deceived. 

1. They are deceived in their work. They. common- 
ly think they have done well; find no fault with 
themselves that they have been hearers only. 

2. As to their reward, they are also deceived ; ‘their 
labour is lost. “ Whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty, shall-be blessed in his deed.” Those who 
are hearers only miss of the blessing. 

The grossness of this deception. For, 

1. They are deceived in a plaincase. It is the 
plainest thing in the world, that the gospel is sent for 
a practical end. 

2. It is a self-deception. They are said to deceive 
themselves—they impose on themselves—it is soul- 
deception—“ Deceiving your own souls,” 

ae 

. That in the very hearing of the word there is 
aie of self-deception. 

2. We learn, that the whole business of the gospel 
hath a reference to practice, “Be ye doers of the 
word.” 


: 


. 
’ 
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« 3. If ye would be doers of the word, “ Beam 
hear—faith cometh by hearing.” 
Lastly, itis of the greatest consequence to add doing 
to hearing ; ‘‘ Whosoever heareth the sayings of 
mine and doeth them.””? Matt. vi. 24—28. 





FOLLY OF PREFERRING SIN TO AFFLICTION. 


Take heed; regard not iniquity; for this hast thou chosen 
rather than affiiction—Job xxxvi. 21. 


~» THESE words were addressed to Job, who, from the 
height of prosperity, was suddenly plunged into the - 
deepest and most complicated distress. They are the 
words of Elihu, the youngest, but by far the wisest 
and most candid of all Job’s friends. The other three 
were, as he styles them, miserablecomforters. It was 
their belief, that adversity was, in all cases, a certain 
token of God’s displeasure ; and on this principle they 
endeavoured to persuade this servant of God, thathis - 
whole religion was false and counterfeit; that divine 
Justice had now laid hold on him, and that he was 
suffering the punishment of his hypocrisy. 
- At length Elihu interposes ; and, moved with zeal 
for the honour of God, and with compassion for his 
friend, he unfolds the mysteries of divine Providence ; 
asserts and proves that affliction is designed for the 
trial of the good, as well as for the punishment of the 
bad ; directs Job to the right improvement of his pre- 
sent distress, and comforts him with the prospect ofa 
happy deliverance, as soon as his heart was moulded 
into a. meek and patient submission—At the same 
time, he rebukes him with a becoming dignity for 
some rash and unadvised speeches which the severity 
of his friends, and the sharpness of his own anguish, 
‘ v 2 ; 


3 
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had drawn from him, and particularly cautions hin 
in the passage before us, “Take heed,” &e. 

The latter part of the text contains a heavy-cen- 
sure, for which some of Job’s impatient wishes for 
relief had no doubt given. too just occasion. But 
these expressions, uttered in his haste, he afterward 
retracted, and finallycame out of the furnace of af- 
_ fliction like gold. What I propose, in discoursing on 

- this subject is, to illustrate and prove the general pro- 
position, that there can be no greater folly than to 
seek to escape affliction by complying with the temp- 
tations to sin; or, that the smallest act of deliberate 
transgression is infinitely worse than the greatest ca-_ 
lamity we. can suffer. . 

That the greater part of mankind are under the in- 
fluence of the contrary opinion, may be inferred from 
their practice.. How many have recourse to sinful 
pleasures to relieve their inward distress? What un- 
lawful methods do others use, for acquiring the pe- 
rishing riches or honours of this world, while, in order 
to evade suffering for righteousness’ sake, thousands, 
make shipwreck of faith. 

In proof, then, of the general proposition, that there , 
can be no greater folly than to choose sin rather than 
affliction, let it be observed, 

J. That sin’separates us from God, the only source 
of real felicity. Man is not sufficient for his own hap- 
piness ; a consciousness of this makes men seek re- 
sources from abroad, which makes them fly to plea- 
sures and amusements. But these are vain and de- 
ceitful refuges of lies; God alone can be the source 
of real happiness to an immortal soul, an adequate 
supply to all its faculties, an inexhaustible subject to 


its understanding, and. an everlasting object to its af-, 
fections. 
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is ca “hg .. 
Sin bereaves the soul-of its only portion. (Isa. lix. 
1, 2.) Affliction, on the other hand, instead of sepa- 
rating the soul from God, is often the means of bring- 
ing it nearer to him. Leta man be ever so poor, dis- 
eased, reproached, persecuted ; still, ifhe hold fast his 
integrity, if he be a real saint, he is near and dear to 
God: “The eyes of the Lord are upon him, and the 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about him, and a 
guard of angels wait to carry him to Abraham’s bo- 
som.” Whereas sin renders us loathsome in the eyes 
of God, “ He is angry with the wicked—Their sacri- 
fices are an abomination—He hath bent his bow.” 
When conscience is awake, they think of him with 

horror, and dare not come into his presence. 

TI. Affliction may not only consist with the love of 
a father, but may even be the fruit ofit: “‘ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.”—“ By this,” saith the 
prophet, speaking of affliction, “shall the iniquity of © 
Jacob be purged.” David could say, “ It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.” A good man may 
even glory in tribulation. (Rom. v. 3, 4.) But sin is 
always both evil in its own nature, and pernicious in 
its effects. This contrast is very strikingly displayed 
by St. Paul. Ofthe one he ‘speaks as a privilege. 
(Phil. i. 29.) But what doth he say concerning the 
other. (Rom. vii. 24.) If any had reason to complain 
of the burden of affliction, Paul had more. (2 Cor. xi. 
23.) But, in the midst of his sufferings, we never heard 
him cry under the burden, ‘ Who shall deliver me.” 
IIT. Sin is‘an evil, whether we feel it or not; and 
worst when we are insensible of it. To be past feel- 
ing, in this respect, is the greatest curse. ‘The most 
desperate condition in which a creature can be placed 

before his everlasting doom be pronounced, is whe 

us ; 
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God saith, as-he did of Ephraim, “‘ He is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.” Affliction, on the other hand, 
though a bitter, is yet a salutary medicine. (Heb. 
’ xii. 11.) Affliction is the discipline by which we are 
trained toglory, and honour, and virtue. If this world, 
indeed, were our only portion, there would be some 
reason, or at least some excuse, for choosing the plea- 
sure of iniquity, rather than these sufferings, which 
would imbitter the short period of our existence in it. 
But the greatest error we can possibly fall into, is that 
of taking it for our rest. To cure this fatal mistake, 
God visits us with afflictions: they are his messen- 
gers, sent to teach us our true condition, what this 
world is, and what we ourselves are in it—“ Pilgrims 
and strangers.” 

IV. In affliction we are commonly passive, but al-. 
ways active insin. Theone is left toour choice; the 
other is not. When we suffer in the cause of virtue, 
we are in the hand of our most faithful and everlast- 
ing Friend; but when wesin in order to ayoid suffering, 
we commit ourselves into the hands of that malicious, 
cunning, and eternal enemy, who goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour. Afflictions only hurt the 
body, but sin affects the health and the well-being of 
‘the soul. Which leads me to observe, in the last 
place, 

V. That the evil of affliction is but of short dura-, 
tion, but that of sin perpetual. ‘‘ Weeping miay en- 
dure for a night—These light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment.” Should afflictions continue through 
our whole life, yet even that is but for a moment. 
The evil of sin, on the contrary, goes beyond. the; 
grave. The delight of it is soon gone, but the sting, 
remains; the guilt and punishment of it will pass, 
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with us into the other world, and there constitute the . 
worm that never dieth.. Therefore, there can be no 
greater folly than complying with temptation to sin in 
order to avoid affliction. 

What hath been said, ought, in the first place, to 
_ reprove those, who, so far from considering iniquity as * 
more to be dreaded as a greater evil than affliction, 
will not refrain, even when their sin proves their af- 
fliction. ‘To many it seems their meat and drink; 
they break through all restraints, when ruin and de- 
struction stare them in the face. Sin has had its mar- 
tyrs. . Let us then be warned against the fatal error 
referred to in the text. . Matt. xvi. 26. 

Let us examine. ourselves carefully, whether our 
judgment and choice have been rectified on this im- 
portant point. What is it that most affects us, when 
the hand of the Lord Jays heavy upon us? What is 
the chief object of our ambition; to grow in grace, or 
be great and prosperous? In what character does 
Christ appear most amiable, as a Saviour from pu- 
nishment or sin? In what view dees heaven appear 
most desirable? 





MUTUAL EXHORTATION FOUNDED ON THE 
DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 

But exhort one another daily, §ce.—Heb. iii. 13. 

Tuis isa subject equallyapplicable to good men and 
bad; both ought to dread, and both ought tobe warn- © 
ed of the deceitfulness of sin. It betrays good men 
into distress, and bad men into ruin. 

1. Endeavour to open a little, the chief ol i 
. of the deceitfulness of sin. 
The deceitfulness of sin appears from its aocuisiie 
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itself, and wholly concealing its nature. David, sen- 
sible how often sin is concealed from our own view, ex- 
claims, “ Whocan understand his errors? cleanse thou 
me from secret faults.” What ingenious reasonings 
do men often use with their own minds, to prove the 
lawfulness of what inclination leads them to, either 
with respect to profit or pleasure? When the heart 
pleads the cause, the understanding is a very favour- 
able judge. 

For the better illustrating of this truth, observe, 

1. This sometimes manifests itselfin the prevalence 
of loose principles. But why is it so readily enter- 
tained? Because it either sets men at liberty from the 

‘ ties of conscience, and a farther reckoning all toge- 
ther; or greatly narrows the extent, and weakens the 
obligations of the law of God. How sweet and pa- 
Jatable to the corrupt mind is every thing that removes 
restraints. It is not reason, but rei aie that 
takes proselytes to these doctrines. 

2. If we proceed from principles to practice, and , 
from generals to particulars, we shall find how sin 
disguises itself, and hides its deformity from our view. 
It never appears in its own proper genuine dress, nor 
loves to be called by its proper name. Thus excess 
and intemperance are called, and ubhappily thought by 
many, a social disposition and good fellowship. Pride 
and unchristian resentment are called honour, spirit, 
and dignity of mind. Vain pomp, luxury, and ex- 
travagance, are styled taste, elegance, and refine- 
ment. Sordid avarice, and Jove of money, call them- 
selves prudence, frugality, and good management. 
Levity, folly, and even obscenity, are often called in- 
nocent liberty, cheerfulness, and good humour. So 
great i is the deceit, and so secure does the sin lie un- 
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der its disguise, that even judgmentmay be denounced 
against these several vices, and the guilty persons 
hear with patience or approbation. 

This deceit covers itself also by its counterpart: 
How common is it to stigmatize and disparage true 
picty by the most opprobious titles... Tenderness of 
conscience is, by many, reproached under the cha- 
racter of preciseness and narrowness of mind. Zeal 

against sin, and fidelity to the souls of others, are 
- called sourness and ill-nature. There was never yet 
a faithful reprover, from Lot, in Sodom, to the pre- 
sent day, but he suffered under reproach and slander 
from those who would not be reclaimed. Many there 
are, who are far from thinking it themselves, and yet 
fall under the denunciation of the prophet. Isa. i. 20 
—24. 

But the highest degree of the deceiifulness of sin - 
is, when it not only puts on a decent and lawful ap- 
pearance, but assumes the garb of eminent. piety. 
There is nothing impossible in this. As Satan some- 
times transforms himselfinto an angel of light, so some 
of the greatest sins will take the name, and arrogate 
the honour, of the most distinguished virtue. 

The cross of our blessed Master is full-fraught with 
instructions of this kind. His enemies, who perse- 
ented him with unrelenting malice through his life, 
and at Jast prevailed to have him hanged on a tree, 
did it, some, no doubt, from a pretended, but, many 
of them, from a misguided zeal of religion. He was 
crucified as a deceiver and blasphemer ; and that in 
this they were misled, appears from the language of 
the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not - 
what they do.” What a conviction should this give 
us of the deceitfulness of sin; and how.often hath our .. 
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Saviour’s predictions been fulfilled. (John xvi. 2.) 
How great is the deccitfulness of sin in the human 
heart, that can make men suppose that such atrocious 
crimes are acceptable to God? 

Nor is this all. In the above cases sins are changed 
into duties, and in many others, duties are changed 
into sins, by the perversion of the principle from which 
they ought to flow. How great then the deceitful- 
ness of sin. 

In the next place, the deccitfulness of sin appears 
from its forming excuses for itself, and thereby exte- 
nuating its guilt. On our first parents being chal- 
lenged for their disobedience, they confess the fact, 
but immediately add an excuse. (Gen. iii. 11, 12.) 
One excuse is, no other than the commonness of sin ; 
sinners take encouragement because there are multi- 

_ tudes in the same condition. Others make excuse 
for their sins, that they are comparatively small. To 
all such we may apply the words of the apostle, 2 Cor. 
x. 12, 

The deceitfulness of sin farther appears by its insi- 
nuating nature, whereby it leads men on, in an insen- 
sible manner, from one degree of wickedness to a 
higher. Take the most abandoned, sinner in this 
guilty world, and there was a time in his life when he 
would: have trembled to think of the crimes which he 
afterward committed.. Thus Hazael, when he was 

_ told by the prophet of the barbarity and cruelty he 
would be guilty of, he answered, with a kind of ab- 
horrence, ‘ What, is thy servant a dog?” Then sin 
deceives and hardens the heart, whilst the sinner can 

‘go onin sin without remorse or shame: yea, glory 

in his wickedness, and esteem it honourable. Phil. 
iii. 18, 19; 2 Thess. ii, 11, 12. a. 
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And now view, and view with terror, the dreadful ° 
consequences of the deceitfulness of sin, and by what 
fatal steps it led on to that hardness of heart, which is 
a sure prelude of eternal misery. 

IL. The duty which is founded by the apostle on the 
deceitfulness of sin, viz. mutual eaponiat Ome +’ Ex- 
horting one another daily.” 

1. As to the persons who are obliged to exhort 
others. Itseems in this passage to be laid on Christ- 
ians in general—“ Exhort one another;” agreeably 
to this we find frequent mention of this duty. “Thou 
as not hate thy brother in thine heart.” Ley, xix. 

; Prov. ix. 8; Phil. ii. 4; Heb. x. 24. 

+n The season in which the duty of mutual oxkon 
tation is to be performed—“ Daily, while it is called 
to-day ;” i. e. frequently and without delay. Eccles. 
ix. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

The manner, f 

1. In the spirit of love and meekness. © No railing 
nor reviling expression, which will Jook like the 
wounds of an enemy to destroy, and not the balm ofa 
physician to cure. (Gal. yi. 1.) Our own infirmities 
should fill us with compassion as much as resentment 
against sinners.. Meek and gentle admonitions will 
penetrate the heart. Prov. xv. 1; xxv. 15. 

2. With some degree of zeal. We should avoid 
the extreme of remissness as well as severity. 

3. With humility. Whilst we exhort others, we 
should ever keep in view our own imperfections, and 
be ready to acknowledge them—“ Confess your faults 
one to another.” 

To conclude. 

1. From what has heen said, we may see the de- 
pravity of our nature. Itis the language of Scripture, 
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jt is the language of éxperience, and it is a parent of 
humility.- For the deceitfulness of sin is another ex~- 
pression of the treachery of the human heart. 
2. Let it lead us to strictness and frequency in self- 
examination.’ Self-knowledge is a study of great dif 
ficulty and importance—“ Examine yourselves.” 





THE DESIRES OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE MAN 
OF THE WORLD CONTRASTED. 


There be many that say, Who will shew us any 
good, &c.—Ps. iv. 6, 7. 

«THE chief distinction between a child of God anda 
man of the world, lies in the prevailing. tendency of 
their desires. Both of them are engaged in the pur- 
suit of happiness: but the one aims at nothing high- 
er than ihe present gratification of his appetites; 
while the other runs above this world, and aspires at 
the supreme felicity of his immortal nature. The one 
seeks information from every quarter concerning the 
object of his pursuit; the other asks the blessing 
from the Giver of all good. The one seeks a hap- ° 
piness separate from God. The whole earth, with- 
out the light of God’s countenance, would be a barren 
wilderness, a place of exile. In discoursing on this 
subject, 4 

—Make a few remarks on the Psalmist’s descrip- 
tion of these two opposite characters.’ Worldly men _ 
have ‘little cause’ to rejoice in the temporal advan- 
tages which they enjoy; and the light of God’s coun- 
tenance is sufficient to gladden the heart of a saint of 
God in every circumstance. - 

The illustration of these propositions may give rise 
to some practical improvement. 
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I. Attend to the description of woildly men. 
“ There be many,” &c. 

J. This question betrays a great dissatisfaction and 
perplexity. They ask not for the chief good, but any 
good ; any thing to fill up the craving vacuity of their 
minds: this shews their perplexity. 

2. The only goed they inquire after is, some sensi- 
ble good. Who will shew us some object of sense; 
strangers to the power of faith—the substance—they 
’ only look at things that are seen. ‘Their views are 
confined. 

3. They make no discrimination of their objects ; 
they seek after any good—good food, clothing, bar- 
gain, estate—any good, provided it affords them pre- 
sent gratification. 

4, Amidst all their dissatisfaction with their present 
state, and their cager desires for something better, 
they do not tarn their thoughts at all to God, they 
seek counsel from others. Such is the representation 
the Psalmist gives of the temper and language of the 
men of the world in his day; and he farther adds, 
that the character of which he gives this description 
was a commou one—‘‘ there be many.” And is it 
not too apparent, that multitudes in our day answer 
the above description, no relish for spiritual and di- 
vine things, but ever say, “ What shall we eat ?”— 
«“ Who will shew us any good?” 

’ Let us turn our attention towards a different ob- 
ject, and consider the temper ‘of a child of God. 
While others are saying, “Who,” &c. the language 
_ of his soul is, “Lord, lift np the light, ” &e. He too 
_ geeks good, the Meio of happiness is common to all. 
But observe, 

~ 1. Itis not any good. He cannot feed ¢ on husks; — 

; x 
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he is for real substantial good. , The creature he 
knows is a broken cistern; he is for a permanent, 
good, suited to the vast desires of the soul. 

2. He knows where that good is io be found; he 

needs not solicit information. He knows that the fa- 
vour of God, and the sense of his loving kindness, are 
the only source of happiness; there, then, he fixeth 
his choice. 
_ The worldly mind is in a state of perpetual fluctu- 
ation. ‘The enlightened mind sees vanity written on 
all creature-comfort, and therefore looks beyond and 
above these—“ Whom have I in heaven,” &c. 

8. Goes directly to God himself, and begs the 
blessing promised—loses no time—flies to his hea- | 
venly Father—claims nothing as a debt. 

4, It deserves our notice, that the Psalmist uses 
this prayer in direct opposition to the carnal lan- 
guage of worldly men, who are continually saying, 
“Who will shew us any good,” &c. Hereby intimat- 
ing, that a child of God can relish sweetness in no in- 
ferior good, without the light of God’s countenance. 
When this is enjoyed, nothing comes amiss ; without 
this, he mourns. in the height of prosperity; enjoying 
this, he rejoices in adversity. To a spiritual man the 
favour of God is, ‘“‘ The one thing needful.” 

II. Illustrate the proposition which arises from the. 
comparison, 

Worldly men have little cause to rejoice in their 
temporal advantage. 

Stretch your imagination to the utmost bounds of 
worldly grandeur— What doth this amount to. 

1. May not all this consist with the present misery 
of the person. Unless you can finish the picture of 
the prosperous man, by saying his soul is as flourish- 
ing as his body, oe Hei is wretched and miserable.” 
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2. Frequently a means of making a man more mi- 
serable. Many have been fruitful in the low valley of 
adversity. 

3. All this may end in misery. “ In hell he lift up 
his eyes.” 

Let us turn our eyes to a more agreeable object, 
and consider the solid grounds of joy the believer en- 
joys. 

1. He possesses that joy which results from com- — 
paring his present state with his former. He remem- ° 

._ bers the time when he wandered, inquiring, ‘“‘ Who 
will shew me any good?” Asa sheep astray, now re- 
turned; as the manslayer, got within the cily; now 
the Lord smiles on him, and he can say, Heb. iii. 
17, 18. 

2. Source of joy—a child of God enjoys, consists in 
these honours and privileges conferred on him—‘“ Ac- 


cess to God”—“ All are yours.” 
8. The saint of God, from a contemplation of fu- 


ture blessedness, can look forwards. “Things tocome 
are his—To live is Christ, to die is gain—Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, &c.—Blessed be the 
God and Father,” &c. 

To conclude. 

-. 1. Let us inquire, which of these characters belong 
to us. No natural person—what are your hearts 
most set upon? 

2. You are carnally minded, think reasonably on 
your condition, What are you pursuing ?- Isa. lv. 2,8. 
- 8, Those of you who have been taught to value the 
light of God’s countenance, often recollect the mercy 
manifested. ‘“‘ Who made you to differ? Walk worthy 
of the Lord—As ee as walk according to pee 


rule,” &c.: 
x2 cate 
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SUCCESS FROM GOD ALONE. 


I returned, and saw uniler the sun, that the race is not to 
the swift, &c.—Eceles. ix. 11. 


THERE are two things which often occur to our ob- 
servation in the course of Providence, that tend to 
puzzle and perplex the mind ; one is, that providence 
makes so little differénce between good men and bad ° 
men; that here the best men sometimes meet with as 
‘afilictive providences asthe worst. This is what Solo- 

monremarks ; (verse 2.) ‘‘ All things come alike to all; 
_ there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked.” 
This was the thing that perplexed the Psalmist. Ps. 
Ixxiil. 

The other is, that the most likely and promising 
means of obtaining an end are many times.disappoint- 
ed; and the more weak and likely means. prove 
successful— I returned, and saw under the sun’— 
that limits the observation to worldly matters. 

As to spiritual and eternal matters, the most cer- 
tain connexion is established between the means and 
the end. ‘He that believeth shall be saved ;” and 
abpae. “that by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek,” shall most certainly obtain “ eternal life.”. But 
as the things of this life, “‘ time and chance (or occur- 
rence) happeneth to them all;” not an uncertain 
chance is intended, but such as is ruled and ordered 
by God. What was chance to others, was the Lord 
to Job. Job i. 21. 

Our text is by no means designed to discdateae’ us 
_ from using proper means, only to caution us from re- 
lying too much upon her. In general, it may be 
said, “The diligent hand maketh rich;” as well as 
“ The blessing of God maketh rich.” We.have no., 
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reason to expect success without diligence ; ; “For the 
idle soul shall suffer danger.” 

I. Prove and illustrate the assertion—“ The race is 
not to the swift.” 

Those that run the fastest do not always obtain the 

prize, nor those who are strongest always gain the 
victory ; success is not always on the side of the swift 
and strong. Asahel, who was light of foot as a wild 
roe, was slain by Abner in a pursuit. “The swift 
shall not flee away, nor the mighty man escape.— 
. Nor the battle to the strong.” Rabshakeh telleth us, 
“That counsel and strength are for the war.” But 
many times great strength is foiled, and a small army 
overcomes a greater. The strength of the mighty 
doth not always avail them ; sometimes one‘hath slain 
a thousand. A large host of Philistines were put to 
flight by Jonathan and a few men; Goliah slain by 
David; and Gideon with a little army of three hun- 
dred, routed the prodigious host of the Midianites and 
Amalakites, and all the children of the east. (Judges 
vii. 12.) And we are told, “'There is no king saved 
by the multitude of his host; and a mighty man is 
not delivered by much strength—There is no re- 
straint to the Lord to save by many, or by few.” 
_ ‘Nor yet bread to the wise.” Bread put is for all 
means of subsistence. The most ingenious artist, and 
he who best understands his profession, do not al- 
ways prosper the most; wise men are sometimes hard 
‘put to it.—“ Folly is set in great dignity, when the 
wise sit in low places.” 

“Nor riches to men of understanding.” We often 
see this verified; the learned are poor, whilst those 
of a less, understanding have great substance; we 
_read of the rich fool, and poor wise man, and in gene- 

x3 
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al, that it is “the blessing of the Lord that maketh 
rich.” 

**Nor favour to men of skill.” ‘To obtain favbut 
with men it vaileth not to be skilful, that is, able and 
well experienced ; men of no desert are promoted, as 
Doeg by Saul. Men of gemus and wisdom are often 
neglected. 

II. Whence.cometh it to pass, that the most likely 
means fail of success? 

_ This is certainly owing to the overruling providence 
of God—* He worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” If he please, the weak shall be as 
David, and the walls of Jericho shall fallat the blast of 
rams’ horns ; or, if he please, “ the men of might shall 
not find their hands.” How easy can the Lord dis- 
appoint the best laid schemes, and the most promising 
of all human endeavours.—‘‘ Promotion cometh nei- 
ther from the east nor from the west.” 

The Lord has an absolute power over the whole 
material .world—“ Fire and hail, snow and vapours, 
wind ‘and storm, fulfil his word.” What dependance 
therefore can there be upon nature, without the God 
of nature? on any creature, without the blessing of 


the Creator? The race is by no means certain to the , 


swift, for God can weaken his strength in the way, 
and cause him to.stumble and fall. Nor is the *¢ bat- 
tle to the strong—The very stars in their courses shall 


fight against Sisera.” A horse is a vain thing for 
safety by land, and so is also a ship at sea, without the - 


favour and protection of God: if he commandeth and 


raiscth up the stormy wind, the mariners are at belt 
wits’ end. 


God has likewise an‘absolute power over the minds 


* 


of men. “The king’s heart is in the:hand- of the 
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Lord;” and-so is the heart of every man. -He can 
“turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.”— 
He can cause our enemies to be at peace with us; or . 
he can cause our friends to become our enemies. And : 
if God: do not give us favour in the eyes of men, their 
friendship will fail us. 

III.:We may saggest, or at least guess at, some 
reasons why the Lord thus orders it. 

It may appear strange to us, why success is not al- 
ways answerable te the means. But God, who seeth 
not:as man seeth; has certainly wise reasons to order 
it sometimes otherwise. May we not humbly guess at 
such reasons as these: : 

¥. To humble the pride and arrogance of man, and. 
to convince them of the vanity of their confidence in 
any power but God’s. Pharaoh says, I will pursue; 
God will let Pharaoh, and all. Egypt, and all Israel 
know, that itis not for man to talk thus proudly: “he 
resisteth the proud.” 

2..God may thus frustrate the success of means, to 
convince men of his overruling providence. Did suc- 
cess always and in all cases answer to natural means, 
the providence of God would not be so copious in his 
government of the world. Men would ascribe all to 
means, and nothing to God. 

8. Another reason may be, to encourage our trust 
in him, eyen when we have little prospect of success. 
It is in such a case a comfortable thought, that “‘ the 
race is not always to,the swift.” 

Use. 

1. Ifthere be such an uncertainty in human affairs, 
and human events, let this teach us to look afler those 
better blessings, which we may surely obtain; that 
good part which shall never be taken from us, There 
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are stite mercies; here, as to worldly matters, “ithe 
race is not always to the swift :” but in the spiritual 
race, we may sorunthat we may assuredly obtain; all 
who run with patience, surely obtain the prize. “Here 
the battle isnot always to the strong ;” but all who 
“fight the good fight of faith, shall lay hold of eternal 
life.” Here “ bread is not always to the wise; there- 
fore labour not for the meat that perisheth, but labour 
for the meat that endureth to everlasting life.—Ask, 
and you shall receive.” In this world riches are not 
always to men of understanding; but hearken to 
Christ’s counsel, ‘‘ Come and buy of me gold tried in 
the fire.” His righteousness, and the graces of his Spi- 
rit, shall make you rich towards God. Here again, 


‘Favour is not always to men of skill ;” the favour of 


man is uncertain and precarious, but so is not the fa- 
vour of God—“ T love them that love me.” When all 
forsake us, he will stand by us, “I will never turn 
away from them to do them good.” 

2. Let us learn from the text, not to be too confi- 
dent of the success of any worldly undertaking, 
“Who is he that says, and it cometh to pass, when 
the Lord commandeth it not ;” we hope, we fear, what 
may be, but God apis knows what will be.—“ We are 
but of yesterday.” 

8. This also shews the folly of sin, of undertaking 
any thing without acknowledging the Lord.—* Go to 
now, ye that say, To-day, or to-morrow,” (James iv. 
13-15.) “‘ Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and 
he shall hear thee,” Job xxii. 27, 28. 
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PETER’S FALL’ AND THE MEANS OF HIS ~ 
, RECOVERY. 


And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.—Luke 
xxii. 61. The whole period runs thus, (verses 
61, 62.) 


THERE is scarce a more affecting narrative in all 
the sacred history than this of Peter’s fall; nor a more 
moving circumstance in the whole narrative, than the ' 
remarkable manner of his recovery, contained in the 
words now read. 

1. Offer some remarks on the most memorable:cir- ° 
cumstances in Peter’s fall. 

1. It was occasioned by his being secure in bad 
company, verse 55, A double snare! A man can 
hardly be in a more dangerous situation ; and into this 
we see Peter willingly thrust himself; (John xviii. 
18—25.) which was. the source of all his subsequent 
sin and sorrow. “When we are providentially thrown 
into the company of the wicked, sensible of our dan- 
ger, on our guard, we may escape with clean hands. 
If we prefer bad company, be insensible of our dan- 
ger from it, and grow secure in it, we are then like 
mariners among the shelves in a dark and troubled 
Sea. ‘ 

‘2. ——Occasioned by the first temptation, and that 
no great one; disarmed by this carnal security, he 
makes no resistance to the very first attack. A girl 
suspected him to be a Galilean , charged him with if, 

_and he immediately denied—“ I am not.” Is this the 
great Christian champion ?—the hero of the apostles? 
—the man who had‘so vehemently affirmed, “he 
would sooner die.” “How ignorant was Peter of his. 
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weakness !—that ignorance produced his confidence 
—that confidence his security, and that security his 
fall, When’ these three meet, they give a very bad 
disposition to the mind: the concurrence of these be- 
trayed the resolute apostle.-—* Let him that stand- 
eth,” &c. 

3. We see, from this story, how neabtratl sin hard- 
eneth the heart, and stupifies the conscience. Peter 
denied his master twice, after the first crowing of the 
cock had brought him to a sense of his sin. (Mark 
xiv. 68.) This was the very token given him; but his 
heart was now hardened, and twice after he denied 
him witb oaths. 

4. How naturally one sin draws on another. Pe- 
ter’s first crime was carnal confidence ; what a train of 
miscarriages this draws after it—led him first’ to con- 
tradict his Master; to venture into the worst of com- 
pany—that to the denying of his Master. The first 
denial made way for the second, that for a third, and 
that too with oaths. Thus sin not only hardens, but 
Rec in the way of transgression. 

5. The fairest warnings will not prevent, nor the 
Attestmeans recover us from sinning, without divine 
aid, Peter, one would think, had warning enough. 
- Our Lord foretold him, but to no purpose ; he heard 
the cock crow, the very signal given, but without ef- 
fect ; and we have reason to suppose that all other me- 
thods had proved as ineffectual, had not the “ Lord 
turned and looked upon him.” O, what a look was 
that! The cock crowed the second time, after Peter 
had denied him thrice. But that second alarm had - 
made no more impression than the first, had not 
Christ that moment cast his eye upon him. Ass if he 
had said, “ Dost thou hear that, Peter? Now whose 
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words are true, thinesor mine?” That look*he could 
not withstand; one look from Christ subdued him, 
conquered, softened, melted, sunk him. His sorrows, 
like a deluge, brake in and overwhelmed him; he 
could no longer bear ; but, like Joseph, suddenly left 
his company, retired to pour out _ fulness of his soul, 
“and wept bitterly.” 

All this can one look from Jesus do! When all hu- 
man means fail, how easily can divine grace touch the 
sinner’s heart. The cock might crow in vain, were 
it not for a glance from the eye of Christ; “Christ 
turned and looked upon Peter, and he wept.” O, 


- what compassion and love, what tenderness and pity, 


did Peter see in that single glance! 

That look spoke all his heart; there was heaven 
and mercy in his eyes; which quite vanquished the 
apostle and deluged him in tears, It is related that 
he often afterward wept, when he adverted to this 
circumstance. © 

These are some of the most memorable circum- 
stances in Peter’s fall, and the proper observations 
that may be made thereupon. This instructive piece 
of history is recorded by all the four evangelists, for 
our caution.—If we take not warning, we are no less 
inexcusable.—Let us be afraid of bad company. Be- 
ware of self-confidence—Be watchful against all sin 
—And be humbly suppliant for, and dependant on, 
divine grace to prevent and recover us. 

If. The means of Peter’s recovery; intimated in 
the words of the text, * And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter.” 

Though all the four evangelists relate this affecting 
story, yet only St. Luke takes notice of this particu- 
lar circumstance of Christ’s turning and looking upon 
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him, which was the means of his repentance. Létus 
consider what there might be in this single look that 
had so sudden and great effect on Peter. 

1. We may conceive it to be a look of reproof and 
resentment. The cock crew; and immediately Christ 
turned, as if -he- had said—“ Hearest thou that well- 
known signal?) What thinkest thou now? Now, 
whercis all thy boasted confidence and. courage?. Art 
thou the man who declared thou wouldst sooner die? 
—What, is all thy forward talk and flaming zeal come 
to this?” -A look from Christ, which carried in it so 
just a reprimand, must be supposed to enter deep into 
Peter’s heart; who still respected his Master, though 
fear had caused him to act this base part. 

_ 2..We may suppose it also to be a look of tender 
compassion; a look of love, that carried in it melting 
mercy, and the pity of a friend. As if he had said, 
“ Dust thou hear that, Peter? Unhappy creature! 
where art thou now? . How couldst thou be so con- 
fident? I. well knew thy weakness. . Thou knowest 
not thyself. But is this thy kindness to thy friend? 
Have I deserved this at thy hands?” When Julius 
Cesar was murdered in. the senate-house, his friend 
Brutus gave him one stab among the rest;> which 
entered deeper into the dying emperor’s: heart than 
all he had received: before, and. made him cry out, 
“What, my dear Brutus among my, murderers!” 
Something so touching we may conceive to have been 
in-that gracious look. “: What Peter among my per- 
secutors! Could I. expect this from thee? I could 
bear it better from any other. . And, believe it, thy 
treachery, profaneness, and apostacy, have more sen- 
~ sibly afflicted me than all the indignities have met 

- with,” 1 
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. 3. From the effect it had upon Peter we may un- 
derstand it to be a.reconciling look. Nota wrathful, 
vindictive power; but an overture of peace and par-: 
don conveyed by. the eye to the heart—“ Ah! Peter 
I will not disown thee, though thou hast denied me; 
though thou hast forsaken me, I cannot cast thee off. 
How do I pity thee! Behold these eyes; dost thou 
not. see something of pity,and tenderness there? 
Believe me, thou hast not yet lost.all thine interest in 
me., Ihave prayed for thee, and the blood Iam going 
to shed shall atone for thy.guilt; nor will I appear be- 
fore my Father as thine enemy.” . No wonder Peter 
could not withstand such a look. 

4. We may view this turn of the eye, as a look of 
exhortation.. “Does not that crowing of the cock 
bring my words to thy mind? Do not drive back the 
conviction as thou didst at first.. Go think on what I 
said, and on what thou hast done. Repent, and weep, ' 
and mourn, remember the look which I now give 
thee, and remember it is a mercy I ever looked on 
thee more. Thou hast denied me: if thou now lovest 
_ me, let thy repentance be as remarkable as thy fall.” 

_ 6. Lastly, with this.look we must suppose the grace 

_ of repentance was actually bestowed. It is. not alto- 
gether the moving language of his Master’s eye, but 
the grace conveyed with it at the same time, that 
mollified Peter’s heart, and wrought so sudden and 
mighty a:change there. 

The effect of this grace appeared in his after con- 
duct—in his modesty, humility, and self-diflidence. 
Jobo xxi. 17. : 

Our blessed ‘Lord. in his present situation had not 
an opportunity, of personal converse with ‘Peter ; if 
he had,.we may, suppose he would shave addressed 
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him n some such manner as hath now been described : 
in.a way of reproof, compassion, comfort, and ex- 
‘hortation. 

But all this he might convey with one steady cast of 
the eye, and doubtless he did, with that converting 
look he gave Peter. There is something in a fixed 
commanding look that is inexpressibly more eloquent 
than all the arts of speech, There is no resisting the 
silent language of the eye when dictated by the ora-- 
tory of the heart. And such a look undoubtedly this 
was that pierced through Peter’s heart, and forced 
all his sorrows through his eyes. 

IIT. Conclude with a few general remarks upon the 
subject. 

1. We have a very moving instance of the great 
compassion of our blessed Lord to all his weak back- 
sliding servants. ‘The tenderness he shewed to this 
fallen diseiple was no singularity in his temper; he is 
in like manner affected to them allin like circum- 
stances. Heconsiders their frame. He is not severe 
to mark their failings. He is not a stranger to temp- 
tation. He knows how to pity and succour them 
that are tempted. And what more powerful motivé 
can be urged to excite them to return to their duty 
than this, that Christ remembers them still, is grieved 
for their backslidings, and desires, and looks, and 
waits for their repentance. , 

2. Let not this instance of Peter’s fall and sudden 
repentance lead any to make bold with sin, or to pre- 
sume on the grace of God for their recovery. In 
reason it ought not. Buton the contrary, if we take 
the circumstances of the whole story together and 
duly consider them, we shall sce cause to increase 
our guard and vigilance. Ifso eminent a seryant of 
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Jesus Christ as Peter, fell so low, and by one incau- 
tious step was betrayed into so grievous a trans- 
gression, alas! what have we to fear! The case of 
Peter is set up, asa sea-mark, toe warn us of the fatal 
shelves. And shall this single instance of one who 
hath suffered shipwreck there and escaped with his 
life, embolden us to come near them? Would not 
this be the extreme of folly? If our Lord mercifully 
restored one disciple who denied him, he finally gaye 
over another who betrayed him. Let us dread every 
presumptuous sin as the most fatal snare. 

3. From what hath been said we may infer, that if 
Christ be so ready to restore backsliding saints, he is 
willing to receive repenting sinners. He who shews 
so much compassion for his fallen servants, that turns 
so moving and pitying a look after them, when they 

“are going astray from him, can we imagine he has no 
kind regard for those who are coming over to him. 
Will not the same grace that restores the one, receive 
the other. This subject is applicable for the comfort 
‘of repenting sinners, as for the encouragement of re- 
turning saints. The parable of the prodigal son is very 
pertinent for this purpose. 

4. We may observe, though divine grace be the 
first and efficient cause of a sinner’s repentance, yet 
it does not work on his mind in a compulsive or me- 
chanical manner ; but by means of his own serious 
thought, reason, aoa reflection. ‘Thus David, “I 
thought on my way.” (Ps. cxix: 59.) So the grace 
of Christ which wrought so mightily on Peter, first set 
him on thinking and reflecting. And Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, and he went out and 
wept. 

5. Lastly, Notwithstanding the pipe: compassion 
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of Christ to thoughtless ‘sinners and revolting saints, 
yet he neither will nor can save them without repen-— 
tance. Peter could not be restored to favour without 
this. Jesus desires, invites to repentance—affords 
every help, “ Except ye repent.” : 





STEADINESS IN RELIGION RECOMMENDED, 
FROM THE EXAMPLE OF DANIEL. 


Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, §c. 
Dan. vi. 10. ' 


You have here the example of a man who ven- 
tured all his interest in this world, to preserve it in 
another ; and run the hazard of losing his life, that be 
might save it to life eternal. .The words vena of 
two parts: 

I. The difficulty he was brought into, ces he ee 
that the writing was signed. 

Give some few thoughts. of the case itself, that 
made his duty so dangerous to him: we find it 
originated, 

“1. Inthe honour that had been conferred upon Da- 
niel: we are told of his advancement, verse 1, 2. 
That king was unconfined in the distribution of his 
favours, and resolved never to lose the service of an 
honest man for the sake of any varieties in religion. 

The reason of Daniel’s having this place, shews 
how little bigotry was concerned in his promotion, 
(verse 3.) Nor is it any wonder that Darius should 
be so early with his honours to this great man, if you 
do but consider what a long reputation he had 
possessed in Babylon. He was prepared by as good an 
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education as Nebuchadnezzar could give dim.. Chap. 
i. 20; ii. 48, 49; iv. 9, 

It is certain he had some public office i in Belshaz- 
zar’s time, (chap. viii. 1, 2.)—It is probable he was af- 
terward out of place, and seems determined against 
one by his answer to the king, (chap; y. 17.)—Bel- 
shazzar speaks to him as one that had been a long 
while out of his presence. (verse 13.) This looks as 
if he had been for some time laid aside from honour : 
but a very solemn providence brought him in, to read 
the hand-writing on the wall, that confounded the 
jest of drinking wine in the vessels of the temple. 
Thus does God bring -men under a necessity of ad- 
vancing the very persons whom they hate: “ This 
honour have all the saints.” 

2. The uneasiness it gave some great men at court, 

verse 4. 

This might be from the desire of getting into his 
place: ‘ Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous, but 
who can stand before envy?” That is a passion never 
to be conquered, because it grows upon a person’s 
doing well. What need. have good people to be‘ 
looking out after a better world. How bitter an 
imagination does it give us of duty, or public zeal, to 
have it so ill received: that a man’s usefulness is his 
guilt, and he shall provoke by all ihe measures he 
takes to oblige. But thereis a state, where obedience 
will sit easier upon ourselves, and those about us. 

Or, it may be, these presidents and princes had a 
mind to be more at liberty than Daniel’s inspection 
would allow. They did not like the integrity of a man, 

_whose character answered his condition, that the 
king should have damage in nothing, The getting 
him turned out would give them an opportunity. of re- 
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velling‘in dishonest gain ; and, upon‘these motives, 
they are in a general design against him. He must 
be thrown out upon a religious test; which though it 
was an instance of their wickedness, yet leaves an ho- 
nour upon him that was to suffer by it. It is an argu- 
ment those persons are blameless in their office, whom 
nothing but a new law can'turn out of it. Thus it 
was here, they come to Darius with the usual com-— 
pliment: “O king, live for ever,” &c. (verse 6—8.) 
The pretence of this was, that it would make for the 
king’s honour, and give him an advantage of endear- 
ing himself to his new people: “thus was gure a 
cloak of wickedness.” Prov. xxix. 12. 

That the king was drawn into this by a mere error, 
appears from the honest, unaffected pain that it gave 
“him, verse 14.—Thus does a hasty resolution make 
work for a slow repentance; but he was “ ensnared 
with the words of his mouth.” 

Now it is out of his power to help the person who 
had served him best. He sees the intrigue when it 
was too late; his favourite, his counsellor, and: the 
greatest friend of the empire, must be given up tothe 
lions. ‘What a melancholy time this proved to Da- 
rius. (verse 18—20.) Thus you see this statute was 
agreed to by persons of different views; the princes 
for their own'ends drew in the king to sacrifice the 
most able and upright counsellor in his dominions, © 

II. His behaviour uponit: “ When he knew that 
the writing was signed,’ he went into his house,” &c. 

1. As to the place of his worshipping God, it was 
in his own house, they had-no other temples in Baby- 
‘lon, and were a great way off from that city and fabric 
where God had fixed his name. But neither his bless- 
ing nor their duty was confined-there; as it was hap- 
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pity observed in the consecration of that temple, that 

“ the heaven of heavens could not contain him,: how 

much less this house.” Though Daniel lived in a house 
suitable to his quality, as being the chief minister of 
state, yet he does not think it too good for a course 
‘of religion. He had other cares upon him above those 

of the kingdom: wherever he is an inhabitant, he will 

be a supplicant. 

2. The manner of his worship is very remarkable, 
“ his windows were opened in his chamber towards 
Jcrusaiem.” This was not to give his enemies an ad- 
vantage of seeing him; for it is no man’s duty to 
court his own danger ; nor was it any new thing, for 
it is said that “he prayed and gave thanks before his _ 
God as he did aforetime.” And least of all can we 
suppose, ‘that he did it from any low thoughts of the ~ 
divine omniscience or favour, as if a prayer was easier 
to be heard from an open window, or went out under 
an advantage by being pointed to such a quarter :' no, 
he knew that he had to deal with a God whose “ pre- 
sence fills the heaven and earth,” and valued not 
which way his eyes were turned. 

(1.) It was complying with the original terms of the 
consecration; (1°Kings viii. 46—49.) Nay, before 
this, David said, ‘I will worship towards thy holy 
temple.” 

(2.) It was to shew his faith and hope of the peo- 
ple’s return thither; * according to that direction of 
Jeremy, whose writings Daniel was often perusing 
(Jer. li. 50.); “ Remember the Lord afar off, and'let 
Jerusalem come into your mind.” God had ‘told them 
that he would “‘ bring back their captivity, that Jeru- 
salem should be the'throne of the Lord,” (Jer. iii. 17.): 
‘though ‘it’ was for a long time without inhabitant, yet 
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‘the remnant should return, even the remnant to thie 
mighty God ;” he therefore takes his daily looks that 
way, under an assurance that the Lord would “ per- 
form that good thing to the house of Israel.” 

And as he believed it, so by this you see how heart- 
ily he wished for it ; as Jerusalem was his chiefest joy 
' in prosperity, so it is his dearest care in a time of 
trouble. 

(3.) There he knew that the Messiah was to come : 
“He of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write.” Whether this matter happened before that 
prayer of his in the ninth chapter, [ cannot tell ; but it 
is plain they could not be far asunder; for that was 
in the year of Darius, and therefore I think it not im- 
probable that the angel Gabriel might have appeared 
to him before this plot of the princes took effect. (Dan. 
ix. 21.) So that he opened his windows that way, 
“in hope of the promises made of God unto their fa- 
thers.” If you take this sense of the words, it lets you 
see that good people in those ages came to God by 
a Mediator ; their religion was a “‘ looking to Jesus.” 

3. The frequency of his worship; “ he kneeled up- 
on his knees three times a day.” The Scripture bath 
hinted at this circumstance with a great deal of pro- 
priety. (Ps. xcii. 2.) This shews him to be a man 
like Enoch, who “ walked with God,” his general life 
avas under that regulation. Daniel had found the 
good of this method before ; it was by his own prayer, 
and the concurrence of his partners, that he obtained 
the revelation of the king’s secret : it was his usual bu- 
siness to kneel three times a day. 

4, The matter of his worship, the parts that it con- 
sisted of: “ He prayed and gave thanks.” Here was 
work enough for prayer, to be “ delivered from the 
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ungodly,” and have his soul brought out of all adver- 
sity: that petition would have suited his case, ‘Ps. 
exli. 9,10. But one would think that there could 
be no praises, no giving of thanks expected froma 
man on the brink of the lion’s.den. But, 

As no trouble can make the believer miserable, so 
none should make him silent: he hath mercies to own 
of a greater sort than can be taken from him here. 
The losing of honour, interest, and life itself, draws no 
ill.consequence along with it upon holiness, joy, and 
“the inheritance reserved in heaven for us.” We 
may go through the fire, shouting in the prospect of 
what comes after it. When persecution hath taken 
away all we can lose, there is still a reserve that will 
oblige us to eternal praises. 

The custom he observed. It was what he did 
aforetime; not an unusual heat that this new danger 
had put him into; this was his way when he “ sat in 
the gate of the king.” He came down from the dig- 
nity of a president to the humility of a petitioner. 
Greatness does not run away with his thoughts and 
time : though he had the accounts of an hundred and 
twenty princes to settle, yet he vows to have leisure 
enough for his God: “Thus happy is the man that 
fears always.” 

Improvement. No prospect of loss or danger ought 
to hinder a good man in the course of duty that he 
owes to God. If I cannot have the blessings of both 
worlds, I will make sure of the better ; and in all the 
miseries of a desert, ‘my soul shall be satisfied as 

~ with matrow and fatness.”, Ps. Ixiii. 5. 

2. Your troubles call you to use your satisfaction in 

the divine providence. Do you believe that God go- 
_ verns the world? Must there not be some-use for 
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your faith in his providence, as well as in his promise ? 
You depend upon him for another world, and so you 
must for a good journey through this. Ps. xlviii. 14. 

Here is now a contest between my duty and inte- 
rest; the former is plain to me, the latter under a 
cloud. Let me then take the surer side ; I may better 
trust Providence in a way of duty than out of it: 
withdrawing myself from the obedience I owe to him, 
is casting him off. And what, shall I depend upon 
his goodness to feed me, when I deny his authority to 
rule me. — 

Lastly, The consequence of Daniel’s persecution. 

1. His miraculous preservation : “‘ God sent his an- 
.gel, and closed the mouths of the lions ;” the brutes 
in the den were easier to him than those in the court ; 
‘there goes more to the ney of a politician than the 
muzzling of a lion. 

2. The punishment of his enemies. The lions, who 
were under a restraint to Daniel, are at liberty when 
his accusers were tumbling down ; for, ‘ they break. 
their bones before they could reach the bottom of the 
pit.” Thus did God “ plead the cause of his servant’s 
reproach.” 

3. His own advancement. He'is restored to bis 
dignity again. So that you see the believer serves a 
good Master : losing any thing for bim is but putting 
it out to usury ; we receive in ‘‘ this world an hundred 
fold, and in the world to come life everlasting.” And 
how different is the figure that Daniel made upon his 
restoration, from what it would have been had he 
evaded the law? ¢ 

4, It ended in the greater advancement of freligion. 
(verse 26, 27.) And doubtless, this was dearer to the 

. good man than any other benefits of his escape. 
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OF FOLLOWING THE LORD FULLY. 
Followed me fully.—Num. xiv. 24. 


In these words we have God’s approbation of Caleb, 
accepting his faithful service in the testimony he gave 
_ of the good land ; encouraging the hearts of his people 
to go into. it. “ But my servant Caleb”—it is a great 
honour to be aservant of God. It is mentioned asa 
privilege of those “ who were ome out of much tri- 
bulation, that they should serve”—* my servant,” he 
hath shewed himself such—‘‘ another spirit.” The 
spirits of the rest were base and cowardly—* and hath 
followed me fully.” 

Iwould recommend to your imitation thisillustrious: 
servant of the most high God. Yor if we wish to be 
rewarded as he was, we must walk in his steps, and 
do as he did—*‘ follow the Lord fully.” Consider, 

I. What we are to understand by “ following the 
Lord fully,” observe, 

In general, no man can “ follow the Lord” at all, 
till once he be acquainted with him: “ For he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is.” Before we 
‘< follow the Lord,” we must not only know that he is 
supreme and hath a‘right to command, but we must 
believe that he is worthy to command. Two things 
we must be thoroughly persuaded of: That the laws 
of Christ are righteous and good, and that he is both 
able and willing to protect usin his service. 

Had we never offended God, these views might 
have been sufficient to engage us in his service, and 
“follow him fully.” But as we are guilty creatures, 
* some scheme of grace must be opened to our view, 
by which pardon is dispensed to the guilty. We must 
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not only know that such a scheme exists, but we must 
approve, and know that we are interested therein— 
thus being prepared “ to follow the Lord fully”—con- 
sider the duty as including the following particu- 
lars: 

_1. That we acknowledge no other Lord besides 
him—one Lord we must have. Man was made to 
serve. ‘“ No man can serve two opposite masters ; 
therefore to follow the Lord fully,” it is to follow him’ 
only. ' 

2, It is to.obey him without reserve—an affection- 
ate and liberal heart. Unless we follow the Lord in 
all things, we cannot be truly said to follow him in 
any thing ; ‘‘ he that offended in one point ;” we must 
follow him through the rugged paths of self-denial and 
‘mortification, as well as in the most smooth and de- 
lightful ways. ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do, and what shall I render?” should be our lan- 
guage. 

3. “To follow the Lord fally,” is to follow him 
openly, and in the face of the world; we must not 
think of stealing to heaven, as if we were ashamed to 
be seen in, or of the family to which we belong. 

There are two extremes in which people are apt to 
run: both ought to be guarded—some prociaim their 
religion on the house-top ; this our Sayiour condemns; 
(Matt. vi. 1—19.) others again from a false modesty 
and bashfulness, or perhaps from a dislike of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy, they go. to the opposite extreme, 
they hide their light. They go so far as they dare 
into a. servile compliance with the world. . The duty 
we are recommending is at an equal distance from 


both these extremes. He who “follows the Lord - 


fully” keeps the laws of his.Master always in full view. 
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x Iti is a small thing with him to be judged with man’s 
judgment, he ertdeavours.so to speak, and so to act as 
to please not man, but God. To “let his light shine.” 
He is alarmed at that declaration, ““ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me.” (Mark viii. 38.) If we would 
“follow the Lord fully,” we must confess him openly, 
we must be “‘ blameless and harmless.” 

4, It is to cleave to him steadfastly, when others 
forsake him—when exposed by his service to the 
world’s hatred. It was on account of this that Caleb 
obtained the title ofa man of another spirit. He was 
not only singular, but it drew on him the resentment 
of his brethren on the point of stoning him. : 

Thus it was Caleb “ followed the Lord fully.” And 
thus must we do if we would have his reward. We 
must not shrink from persecution should it be our lot. 
“ But rather rejoice.” If we would “ follow the Lord 
fully,” we must persevere in this duty. 

II. Press the duty by some motives and arguments. 

1. If we would be honest men and Christians indeed 
we must “follow the Lord fully.” So that it is for’ 
our own honour. By following the Lord fully, we 
shall finally triumph over the calumnies of the wicked. 

_ Herod feared John, when he cast him into prison, and 
that “ because he knew he was a just and holy man.” 

2. it is necessary to secure inward peace. 

_ “Light is sown for the righteous; great peace have 
they that love thy law, even the peace of God.” 

Brethren, we shall never ‘properly taste the com- 
forts of religion till we “ follow the Lord fully.” To 
have a heart, and no ‘heart in the ways of God, will 
always be attended with uncomfortable sensations. 
_ “To follow the Lord —: will sweeten palo earth- 
ly comfort. ; 
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3. Our Lord hath in some respects intrusted us 
with his glory. The more fully we follow the Lord, 
the more glory will redound to him, the eyes of the 
world are on us; therefore; for the honour of our Mas- 
ter, we ought “ to follow him fully.” 

4, The love of our neighbour is another motive. 
* What mischief do hypocrites do to the ways of God. 

5, And, lastly, Those who “follow the Lord fully,” 
shall possess, the good land of promise, of which Ca- 
naan was onlya type. “To them who by patient con- 
tinuance—blessed are they who. do his commands. 

They shall there see Isaac and Jacob, Caleb and Jo- 
seph, &c. above all, Jesus the Mediator, and. shall not 
this prospect stimulate us to be followers of those? 
Do any.of the saints around. the throne repent that 
they. ‘followed the Lord fully?” Let us plead “with 
the Lord for another spirit.” 





THE WALL AND GLORY OF JERUSALEM. — 
For EF, saith the Lord, &c.— Zech, ii. 5, 


In the former chapter the prophet had two gracious 

visions, one of a man riding amongst the myrtle-trees, 
in the bottom, Christ and the despised church at Ba- 
bylon—the other of four carpenters, sent to fray and 
cast out.the horns which had. scattered the church: 
by both giving assurance that he wonld auenpeing the 
enemy of his afflicted people. 
. In this chapter we have another vision of a man 
with a measuring line in his hand, to shew. that the 
Lord: was now in.readiness to build. and restore the 
city and.temple, the former we find accordingly done, 
(Neh. iii. and, vi, 15.) the latter by Josh; and Zerub. 
Ezra vi, 14, 15, 


‘ 
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They were now called to build the city and ‘tain: 
two great discouragements they meet with—danger 
and scorn. (Neh. iv. 8; 1. 3.7—9; vi. 1.10; Ezra 
iv. 4,5.) The Lord here, by a-gracious promise, for- 
tifieth them against the fear of both; against the fear 
of danger, by promising to be their protection, and 
against the fear of scorn, by promising to be their 
glory. When they are without walls, he will be their 
wall; when they are without gates he will be their 
- gate, his salvation shall be a bulwark to them; they 
shall call their “walls salyation, and their gates 
praise.” Isa. xxvi, 1. Ix. 18. 

The words of the text set forth the Lord opposing 
all the enemies, and removing all the fear of his people, 
by a double promise of protection against all powerful 
opposition, and honour against all reproachful insults; 
“For I, saith the Lord.” 

A weak people, met together about a hated ahd 
invidious enterprise, opposed by strong, subtile, active, 
and. malicious enemies, certainly need vine aid; 
well, “1, saith the Lord, will be a wall unto them.” 
But potent enemies can batter walls and scale them. 
(Ezek. xxi. 22; Prov. xxi. 22.) But the Lord to pre- 
vent fear will be a wall of fire, which the enemy will 
not dare to approach. But a wall may have'’breaches, 
(Neh. i. 3.) and admit the enemy? (Isa. xxii. 9.) but 
every work of the Lord is perfect: ‘a wall round 
about.” But if the wall be fire, what will become of 
the housés of the city? 1 will be a wall unto her, not 
a wall against her. A betieficial fire to the city, a 
consuming fire tothe enemy, that dare to assault her. 
A fire in the bush to Moses, a fire in brimstone to 
Sodom. Buta wall-may shut men and their mystery 
og eg as the wall ofa prison. As the Lord is a 
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wall of fire to keep out the enemy, so he is the glory 
in the midst, to comfort his people. 

The Lord isto his people whatever sand they aia 
In widowhood he is a husband (Isa. liv. 5.); iv orphan- 
ship a father (Ps. Ixviii. 5.); in darkness a sun, in 

- danger a shield. (Ps. Ixxxiv.11.) A refuge in trou- 
ble, and a river in drought. (Ps. xlvi.1—4.) A city 
where there is no wall, a praise where there is no 
gate, a light where there is no sun. (Isa. Ix. 18, 19.) 
A God of salvation in whom his servants can triumph, 
where all other comforts are wanting. (Heb. iii. 17, 
18.) Let us hold fast our God, and we need fear no 
enemy. (Rom. viii. 31.) If he justify, who can con- 
demn? if he love, who can separate?’ Many may be 
against us to hate, but none can be against us to hurt. 
Our enemies may say with Pharaoh, “¥ will pursue.” 
The name of the city is Jehovah Shammah, the Lord 
is there; and if there be any comfort or help against 
danger, in heaven or in earth, he can command it; 
if there be none, he can create it. “I will be a wall.” 

1. A wall of partition to separate the church from 
the world, as the land of Canaan was divided by the 
Mediterranean sea westward, by the island seas, and 
the river Jordan eastward; and at each end, north 
and south, with mountains; so the church of God is 
separated from the world. “Israel dwelt alone. (Num. 
xxiii. 9.) They are chosen out of the world. (John. 
xv. 19.) They are not to conform to the world. (Rom. 
xii. 2.) Nor to walk according to the course of this 
world. (Eph. ii. 2.) The world knows them not. (1 
John iii. 1.) Looks on them as men to be wondered 
at.” Zech. iii..8 
_ 2. A wall of conjunction uniting the parts together 
in one common interest; as the brain is walled by 
the skull, and the vital parts by'the ribs and breast. 
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Though the members of the church are called out 
from the world, and are separated from, yet they are 
to be united with themselves (Ps. cxxii. 3.); to be 
“ one heart and of one soul.” (Acts iv. 32; Eph. iv. 
1—6; 11—16. A kingdom divided within itself can- 
not stand ; therefore, as Christ is not divided, (1 Cor. 
i. 13.) would not have his bones broken, nor his gar- 
ment parted; so neither should his church. 

3. A wall of protection and defence. He is a rock, 
a tower, a shield, a chamber, a sanctuary; and here a 
wall to preserve and protect his people. The Lord 
doth as a wall protect his church. 

1. In‘a way {of promise: “1, saith the Lord;” his 
saying it is doing it. - His word is operative and effi- 
cacious ; the promises of the Lord are walls about his 

, people. He upholdeth all things by the word of his 
power ;. his servants consider themselves safe under 
his promise, they trust in his word.”+ Ps. exix. 81. 

2. In a way of power, making bare his arm in this 
cause; and when all seems to fail, nothing but danger 
appears, he will say, “ Stand still.” Ex. xiv. 13. 

83. In a way of providence.—1. By his creatures, 

_with whom he maketh a covenant in behalf of his peo- 
ple. (Job v.23; Hos. ii. 18; Ezek. xxxiv. 25.) 2. By 
enemies, (Isa. xvi. 4.) as dead thorns are a fence 
about a garden. 3. By casualties, ordering contin- 
gent events to the protection of his people. 2Sam. v. 
24; 2 Kings iii. 22; 1 Sam. xxiii. 27, 28. 

4. In a way of grace; causing such rays of spiritual — 
majesty. to appear in them, as to constrain their ad- 
versaries to reverence them; as Herod did oe and 
Felix Paul. 

His protection is like that of a wall. 1. He is near, 
the wall joins and is near the city. (Ps. xlvi. 1; Ixxxv. 
9; Jer. xxiii.23.) 2. An adequate defence ; a wallde-' 
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fends on every side, as the enemies compass, (Ps. 
xxii. 12—16; xviii. 1O—i2.) so doth the Lord com- 
pass with mercy. (Ps. xxii.10.) 3. Animpregnable 
defence: “a wall of fire,” which cannot be scaled or' 
broken. He once defended his church with a wall of 
water, (Ex. xiv. 22.) and still defends it as a wall of 
fire. By himself, who isa consuming fire; by his an- 
gels who are a flaming fire. (Ps. xxxiv.7.) 4. A per- 
petual defence. Isa. iv. 5. 

We have taken a view of the wall; consider the 
city walled, the subject of his defence ; I will be unto 
her, unto Jerusalem, the city ofthe great God. Where 
his dwelling is, there is defence ; the more a people 
have of God’s presence, the more of his protection. 
When we go to appear before the Lord, the enemy 
shall not desire our land; (Ex. xxxiv. 24.) but if we 
have our back on Jerusalem, we are out ofhis protec- 
tion. Luke x. 30. 

The church is his property, his rest (Ps. exxxii. 
14,); his peculiar treasure. (Mal. iii. 16.) His eyes and. 
his heart are.on them, (1 Kings ix. 3.) graven on the 
palms of his hands. (Isa. xlix. 16; Zech. ii. 8 ; Matt. 
xvi. 18.) ‘I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall 
of fire round, and will be the glory in the midst.” The 
church in the wilderness marched in a four-square 
body, with the tabernacle of the congregation in the 
midst of them, and their standards on every side 
(Num. ii.); the standards were the wall, and the ta- 
bernacle the glory in the midst. ‘Allis well about the 
church, all is well within ; the Lord is the glory in the 
midst of his people. 

1. By his spiritual residence and gracious presence 
with them. Moses prays, Ex. xxxiii. 18, and the - 
Lord answers, ‘I will make my goodness ;” when he 
proclaims his gooduess he shews his glory. (Ps. J. 2; 
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Ixxxvii. 3; Rom. ix.4.) The churchis the throne, the 
world but his footstool. Jer. xvii. 12. 

2. By his holy ordinances. (1 Tim..3.11; Rom.ix. 
23; Eph. iii. 8; Col.i. 27.) Therein all divine excel- 
lences are most resplendent. (Ps. cxxii. 22.) There 
divine wisdom is conspicuous. (Eph. iii: 10.) Free 
and glorious grace. (Eph. i.6; Rom. v. 20, 21. His 
power. (2 Cor. x. 4, 5; Eph. i. 19, 20.) His holiness, 
transforming us, &c. (2 Cor. i. 18.) his eternal bless- 
edness, Col. i. 27; iii. 3, 4 

3. In glorious privileges and immunities Belonging 
to every citizen of Jerusalem. Liberty from the ty- 
ranny of sin, communion in the affection and prayers 
of all saints, (1 John i. 7.) boldness of access to a 
throne of grace, (Eph. iii. 12; Heb. iv. 16.) victory 
over our enemies and temptations. (Rom. v. 3; Actsv. 
41.) As the cloud in the temple is called the glory of 
God, (1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) so the Lord is the glory of 
his people when filled with the clouds of affliction. The 
lily is as beautiful in the midst of thorns, as in a bed 
of spices. The Lord is the defence and glory of his 
people. _To conclude, 

1.’ What folly, as well as wickedness, to oppose the 
- church of God ; briars to contend with flames. Zech. 
xii. 6; Isa. xxvii. 4; xlv. 9. 

2. We need not make use of carnal wisdom and 
sinful means for protection. Ps. Ixii. 10,11; 1 Sam. 
| XXvi. 8.11, 

3. Envy not the glory of the world, these are but — 
dross and dung. Abraham gave portions to his other - 
children, but the iubetitarice’ to Isaac. Gen. xxv. 5. 

4, Above all things, hold fast God and his presence. 
God will be with you while you are with him. 

_&. IfGod be thus your glory, let. your glorying be 
in him alone. Jer. ix. 23, 24; Isa. xlv. 25 
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THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 
So run that ye may obtain.—1 Cor. ix. 24. > 


In these words the Christian life is compared to a 
race, and the disciples of Jesus in their way to heaven, 
till they obtain: the glorious prize for which ay con- 
tend. 

I, Give a general account of the fice we have fo 


~ run. 


1. In general, the race we. have to run compre- 
hends the whole of that daty we owe to God ; namely, : 
obedience, doing what he commands, and patiently 
suffering what he appoints. The charge~ given is, 
“oecupy till I come.” All the gifts of nature, &c. are 
talents, if not improved, we shali be condemned. The 
law of God is extensive. But, 

2. The Christian life includes something more than 
the mere performance of duty; the cross isin our way, 
it must be taken up. This may appear an incum- 
brance, and the Christian sometimes thinks so, but the 
cross is far from being an hinderance. ‘Tribulation 
worketh patience,” &c. Thus, in general, the race is 
cheerfully to do, and patiently to suffer, the will of 
God. 

II. Illustrate the fitness and propriety of the simi-’ 
litude, and shew that the Christian life doth much re- 
semble:a race: ; , 

1. In running a race he must strictly observe the 
course, he is not at liberty to choose his ground; he: 
will not obtain a title to the prize. Here the resem- 
blance is exact. ‘There is a certain limited way, em-* 
phatically called, ‘“‘ The way of God’s command- 
ments; must not turn to the right.” Mere activity: 
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will not do, “whohath required ;” nothing is left te 
our humour, “ The law of the Lord is perfect.” 

2. As running a race is swift and constant progres- 
sion, so ought the life of aChristian. “ Whatever our 
hand findeth to do, not slothfal in business, not as 
though I had already attained the path of the just.” 

3. There is no gaining the prize unless we hold out 
to the end: it signifies nothing to start briskly, and 
run fast for a season; the whole ground must be run 
over, or the person is.not supposed to have run at all. 
So in the Christian race, the temporary profession will 
avail little: “He that overcometh—be thou feuants! 
unto death.” 

Thus, in these particulars, the Christian life may,. 
with great propriety, be compared to arace. But, 
though the resemblance be thus strong to justify the 
comparison, there are several respects in which they 
differ. 
1. Other races though many may start av hold 
out to the end, only the foremost obtains the prize. 
Context, whereas it is quite otherwise in the Christ- 
ian race; every one that endureth to the end shall be © 
saved. 

2. They who run in the Christian race dye no jea- 
lousy nor envy among themselves ; far less do they 
molest or hinder one another ; the stronger helps for- 
ward the weak. 

3. In other races, the fall of one candidate gives joy 
to the rest; but they who run for the heavenly prize, 
would carry the world with them ; “I was glad whee 
they said,” &e. 

4, They who run in other races have nothing but 
toil and labour till they obtain the prize but, in the 
Christian race, the exercise itself carries part of the re~ 
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ward: “In keeping thy commandments.” Some- 
times, indeed, they have dark nights and foul weather, 
but this is not their constant fare ; they have their sea- 
sons of joy. The, 

5. ‘Distinguishing property of the Christian race, a 
certainty of gaining the prize. He does not run at ~ 
uncertainties. 

TIT. “So run that you may cbtain:” and for this 
end let us consider, 

That many ‘eyes are upon us; we are surrounded: 
with spectators, who observe every part of our beha- 
viour. 

I. The angels, who are ministering spirits, who re- 
joice at the conversion of a sinner. 

2. The malignant powers of darkness. 

8. Above all, the great omniscient God. He com- 
passeth our path; ought we not then to ae ourselves: 
like men? 

2. Consider that many who run this race are in pos- 
session of the prize. “Be ye followers of them—we 
are compassed about—who were of like passions.” 
The patriarchs, &c. &c. many of our companions. 

3. Who are our fellow-travellers? the saints; we 
are not only going to a blessed society, but we are in 
good company. 

4. The goodness of the road ; it is not an unbeaten 

’ path. 

5. We have a kind, sympathizing and unerring 
guide. He is given for a leader ; and, like a Father 
pitieth, &c.. “ He will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not, and lead them in paths that they have 
not known.” 

6. The worth of the prize to be obiaineds no other 
than heaven ; “eternal life—Exceeding, eternal glo- 
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ry—Wherefore gird up the loins of your minds—Let 
us lay aside every weight—For to him who by patient 
continuance,” &c. 





BELIEVERS CONSIDERED AS STRANGERS 
AND SOJOURNERS. 


i I am a stranger with thee, hes, scan Ae 


Hap these words been spoken by one of the Recha- 
bites, who were commanded by their father Jonadab, 
“That they should drink no wine, neither build 
houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyards, nor have 
any; but that they should dwell in tents all their days ;” 
we might, perhaps, have considered them as pointing 
merely at the peculiarities of that sequestered tribe, 
by which they. were distinguished from the rest of 
mankind; but, as they are the words of David, who 
was himself a king, one of the lords of this earth, who 
had every inducement to magnify-his office, they lie 
under/no suspicion of partiality, and therefore chal- 
lenge the greatest regard. 

And though David wrote these words under the 
pressure of affliction, yet we find him using the same 
language in the height of his prosperity. (1 Chron. 
xxixs 15;) In his most prosperous condition he did 
not look on. this wares as his home, but extended his 
views. 

On reading the above passage, the following inqui- 
ries may be interesting and profitable. 

1. Whence is it that good men consider themselves 
as strangers and sojourners on earth? 

- To account for this, one might declaim ata great 
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jength on the unsatisfying nature and precarious du- 
ration of every thing below the sun. I might remind 
you, that we came but lately into this world, so we 
must shortly go out of it; and might descend to va- 
rious calamities that imbitter human life, from which 
none are exempt. The particular sufferings of the 
righteous, &c. But let us not suppose that the people 
of God consider themselves as strangers, &c. solely, 
or even principally, for such reasons as these. ‘They 
renounce the world, not because it is unfriendly to 
them, but because it is unsuitable ; they would de- 
spise its smiles no less than its frowns, and leave it to 
those who have no other portion. Here David not 
only styles himself a stranger, but a sojourner. 

1, Every man is a stranger who is not a native of 
the place where he resides; but a sojourner is one who 
maketh only a passing visit to the place, with a reso- 
lution to leave it again, and proceed on his journey. 
This last is a distinguishing character of the saints. 
Wicked men know they must leave this earth, no 
prospect of going to a better; whereas the godly, who 
are “‘ citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem,” can look for- 
ward to the time of their departure. “ Knowing that 
when the earthly house—They would not live al- 
ways.” They are strangers in affection as well as con- 
dition; their hearts are elsewhere. 

2. The saints justly count themselves strangers, be- 
cause they are regenerated ; born from above ; distant 
from their native country. Every thing tends to the 
place of its original; grace, that comes down from 
heaven, leads the soul upward. “Whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world: the world cannot sa- 
tisfy the heaven-born spirit. Looks forward to its in- 
heritance, kindred, “ God the Judge of all, Jesus the 
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Mediator,” its everlasting abode ; here they sojourn 
but awhile, till they be rendered “ meet to enter on 
the purchased possession :” in these respects the chil- 
dren of God consider themselves as strangers, &c. 
Their sentiments, in this matter, are not the effects of 
disappointment or vexation, but the conclusions of an 
enlightened mind ; they are willing to leave this world, 
because they have a home to go to. 

II. What manner of behaviour is most expressive 
of this temper, and best suited to the condition of 
strangers? 'This part of our subject opens a field of 
practical instruction. 

1, If we look on this earth as a strange country, 
through which we are only passing to our native home, 
it certainly. ought to be our care, that we receive as 
little hurt as possible in our passage. There is a 
maxim of common prudence—the greatest hurt the 
world can do us, is to make us forget the place of our 
destination, and loiter in the way. Its smiles more to 
be dreaded than its frowns. ‘“ The prosperity of fools” 
—it is difficult to possess much, and not overlove it. 
“ Tf riches increase ;” when all things are agreeable, 
wefind ourselves disposed to say, “ Soul, take thine 
ease.” We ought not to despise the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, “ nor to trust in uncertain riches.— Rejoice 
as though we rejoiced not, being as though we pos-~ 
sessed not.” ‘ : 

2. It is not enough we receive no hurt; be careful 
to make all the provision we can for our better coun- 
try. The Scriptures speak of a meetness, “ Providing 
bags, that wax not old.—Let us grow in grace.” Get 
as much of heaven as possible while here, “ Hyery 
one that hath this hope.—I beseech you, as strangers 
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and pilgrims.—Let us add to our faith, so anentrance 
shall be administered.” 

3. It becomes strangers to endure with patience and 
fortitude any hardships; we ought to lay our accounts 
with inconveniences; our Master ‘“ was a man of . 
sorrows ;” le hath told us, “ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.”’ The prospect of what is before us ; pri+ 
mitive Christians took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, and 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 

4: If we view heaven as our everlasting abode, we 
ought to be solicitous te be thoroughly acquainted 
with the way. (Ps.cxix. 19—54.) He knew the wordg 
was. light, the Scriptures mark out the way. Ps. xix. 
711. 

&. If we consider ourselves as strangers, we ought 
to behave like those who belong to a better country. 
They who love their country will be jealous of its cre-. ‘ 
dit:—“ Walk cireumspectly. Walk worthy of the 
Lord.” ; ' 

6. If we have turned our backs on the world, let us 
help one another on in our way, and take as many as 
possible with us; do all we car to strengthen the weak, 
advise the doubtful, animate the discouraged. Above 
all, beware of falling out with our fellow-travellers ; 
are any walking in an opposite road, remember we are 
brethren: Should we meet with one of our country- 
men in a foreign land, in an abject condition, and 
knew that he was heir to a plentiful estate at home, 
wotld we not endeavour to convince him of his folly, 
and persuade him to return ; and shall we not be con- 
cerned for immortal creatures, perishing with hunger, 
when there is bréad enough in‘our Father’s house, and 
to spare. Let us imitate the good Shepherd, who 
came to seek and to save. 
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CHRISTIAN CANDOUR. 


And he said unto them, See that ye fall not out by the 
way.—Gen. xly. 24. 


_ Tuls is the advice which Joseph gave to his bre- 
thren when he sent them away from Egypt, with Pha- 
raoh’s orders to bring back their father Jacob and all 
his family. Joseph had long ago observed his brethren 
to be of a peevish, quarrelsome disposition; and the 
late very moving transaction of his making himself 
known unto them, he justly imagined, would call to 
their minds what they had formerly done against him, 
and very probably be the occasion of reviving their 
mutual contentions ; and that which confirmed him 
in this suspicion was, his overhearing his eldest bro- 
ther upbraiding the rest on this head, saying, “ Spoke 
I not unto you,” &c. Though at that time they knew 
not that he understood them, because he conferred 
with them by an interpreter. 

Upon so well-grounded a suspicion then, no advice 
appeared to him more seasonable or necessary to be 
given them at parting, than this caution, ‘‘ See that ye 
fall not out by the way.” Joseph still loved his bre- 
thren, and had forgiven them all; and therefore lays 
them all ander the same obligation, to Jove and forgive 
one another. The same charge our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath given to all his disciples, that they “love one an- 
other ;” that “ they live in peace,” and that “ they 
forgive, as they hope to be forgiven.” 

In discoursing on these words, we shall consider 
_them as a general proposition, containing a very im- 
portant exhortation, equally incumbent upon us; still 
keeping the history, with which they are connected, 
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in view, as proper to furnish us with some useful, oc- 
casional remarks. And, 

I. We may notice the true nature and extent of the 
caution suggested in the text. And this may be com- 
prehended under the following propositions : 

‘ 1, This exhortation, to avoid all uncharitable-con- 
tentions, does not oblige us to be all of the same sen- 
timents; or, in the strict sense of the phrase, to think 
the same thing. 

This, in dues very nature of things, is simply impos- 
sible. Whilst men are of a different make and com- 
plexion of mind, they must see ‘things in a different 

_ light, and consequently have different opinions of 
them. And to compel men by acts of violence to be 
of the same opinion, is infinitely absurd. To torment 
the body in order to enlighten their minds, is just as 
reasonable as to pretend to cure a wound by an argu- 
ment; and they who are for informing men’s judg- 
ments by breaking their bones, may as well attempt 
to set them again by a lecture on logic. 

‘ No, as men are accountable for their own souls, 
they must and ought to think and judge for them- 
selves; and not suffer their consciences to be domi- 
neered over, or their understanding dictated to, or 
their faith directed by any man, or any set of men on 
the face of the earth: “ Fer one is their Master, who 
is in heaven.” 

2. As a difference of opinion, so a diversity of tenn 
per, should not prevent our compliance with the ex- 
hortation in the text. 

In order to live in peace, very large and charitable 
allowances must be made for every one’s natural tem- 
per; which, though it be not so much out of his power 
as his judgment, yet, as it is natural, and born with: 
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him, it is one of the most difficult things in the world 
sometimes to correct its faults ; and thongh reason di- 
rects, and religion obliges us to this, yet how often 
does nature rebel against reason, evade religion, and 
break through the restraints of both? Whatever 
abatements are due on this score, yet certain it is, 
. that as persons may be of different judgments; so 
they may be of different tempers, and yet be united i in 
the bonds of Christian love. 

3. We are not hereby required to be totally blind 
and insensible to the mistakes and failings of good 
men. There is no real character on earth so perfect 
as to have nothing wrong in it. In the best of men 
we see something amiss ; and in some good charac- 
tersa great deal thatis so. And we cannot help being 
displeased therewith; and the more, in proportion as 
we ourselves are affected thereby. With all their 
faults, we may, and ought, to love them for their vir- 
tues; at least, the latter should prevent our falling 
out with them on account of the former. 

4.-If on account of the forementioned difference of 
judgment, temper, and conduct, there arises any ac~ 
cidental discord, or breach of charity, this precept re- 
quires a speedy and hearty reconciliation. Irrecon- 
cilable resentment is not allowed to Christians. 

Lastly, the whole extent of the duty recommended 
in the text, may be comprehended under the great 
Christian duty of love, so often inculcated and pie 
ed in the New Testament. 

- This is the very ‘genius and spirit of the gospel, 
wiltioes which there can be nothing of the true 
Christian disposition, Of this the apostle Paul gives 
us.a most beautiful and animated description, ! Cor. 
xii. sa the name of charity. 
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Il. We may suggest some proper motives to induce 
us to comply with the exhortation in the erie as it 
hath been now explained. 

The relation and circumstances which Joseph’s: 
brethren were in, when he. gave them this advice, and: 
which were so many inducements to them to comply: 
with it, are, in a good degree, common to us, and so: 
far are equally proper to engage us to the same.: 
For, 

1. We are brethren. Like the patriarchs, “ we have 
all one Father.” We should therefore “love as bre- 
thren.” Among brethren there is oftentimes a great 
dissimilitude of condition and circumstances. Some 
are weaker, and some stronger; some have better ca- 
pacities than others ; some better tempers, others more 
knowledge. But that which does or should unite 
them all in affection is, that “ they have all one. Fa- 
ther.” 

As we are all of us the children of “ our Father 
which is in heaven,” and are taught to acknowledge 
and address him as such, this filial-relation, wherein 
we stand to God, should remind us of the fraternal 
relation wherein we stand to one another, and the 
mutual love it requires. ‘“ Love as brethren—Be 
kindly affectioned with brotherly love—Let brotherly. 
love continue.” Let us but think, with what an eye 
of pity and displeasure our common Father in heaven 
looks down upon the little weak contentions of his. 
peevish, froward children here on earth. 

2. It was another considerable motive to the pa- 
triarchs to comply with this advice, that it. was given 
them by their own dear exalted brother: who had. 
not only the tenderest regard to their interest by the 
ties of nature, but was able. to supportit by the power 
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and dignity of his station. We have the same mo- 
tive to influence us. For this exhortation, to love 
one another, is given us by Jesus Christ himself, who 
is not ashamed to call us brethren, and who was in all. 
things made like unto his brethren. And as cur bro- 
ther, who loves us all, he hath given us this Beasonable 
advice, that “‘ we love one another.” 

‘ 3. Another reason why Joseph’s brethren should 

not fall out with one another was, because they were 
all guilty : all guilty, not only in their behaviour to- 
wards Joseph, but in all probability in their behaviour 
towards one another. And is not this our own case? 
However, most certain it is, we are all of us no less ' 
guilty in our behaviour towards Christ, than Joseph’s 
brethren were in their behaviour towards him. We 
stand infinitely more in need of his’ forgiveness, than 
~ any of our offending brethren do of ours: and his rea- 
diness to forgive us all, should strongly induce us to 
forgive one another. Therefore, 
- 4, This duty may be farther urged from this con- 
sideration, that we all hope to be forgiven of God. 
And our forgiving others is made one of the express 
conditions of our receiving forgiveness from him. We 
pray to be forgiven on no other terms, when we say: 
“ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” And our Lord explains that 
petition of his prayer in this sense: “If,” says he, 
“ ye forgive not men’ their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive you your trespasses.” 

And, to induce us to this forgiving temper, no con- 
sideration can have a greater force than this: That 
our greatest enemy cannot stand so much in need of — 
our forgiveness as we do of God's. So Joseph’s bre- 
thren beth when they came to their Father’ s house, 
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they should be all filled with self-remorse and shame, 
in unravelling to him the whole mystery of his son’s 
story, and would allwant his forgiveness; which con- - 
sideration would be a strong argument to comply 
with their brother’s adyice. ‘‘ Not ta fall out by the 
way.” Again. 

5. Like them, we are all sojourners in a strange 

land, It hath been observed, that there is no where 
to be found a more sincere and disinterested friend- 
- ship, than among those of the same country in foreign 
lands, at a distance from theircommonhome. Their 
being exposed to the same hazards, difficulties, and 
disasters,.and having the same interests, views, and 
designs, with regard to their journey, is that which 
knits them together with a more than common tie of 
affection. Happy, ifthe same observation could with 
equal justice be made of all Christians, who, in a re- 
ligious view, are in the same circumstances: “ Pil- 
grims and strangers on earth.” It is something un- 
natural then for them to be alienated in their affec- 
tions, and to increase the inconveniences of their 
journey, by their “ falling out by the way.” 

Lastly, Another circumstance, that is common. to 
us with Joseph’s brethren, and which should equally 
induce us to comply with the exhortation be gave 
them, is, that we are all travelling to the same home,, | 
That whatever different subordinate views we may. 
each of us have here, our main and general view. 
is the same. We are all tending to the same place, 
the -heavenly Jerusalem; and the blessed hope of 
what we all expect to meet when we arrive safely at. 
home, should effectually prevent us from “ falling, 
out by the way.” 

Heaven is a place that knows nothing of those jar- 
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ring diseords, feuds, and confusions, which infest this 
earthly world. That is the abode of peace and joy, 
and everlasting love. Let us then remember the home 
toward which we are professedly travelling, and it 
will be a good expedient to prevent our “ falling out 
by the way.” 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT IN THE DAY OF CALAMITY. 


Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, &c. 
Hab. iii. 17, 18. 


In the 16th verse of this chapter the prophet fore- 
tells a dreadful war, wherein the Chaldeans should 
invade Israel ; and, in the 17th verse, he exhibits what 
is the usual, but awful consequence of war and fa- 
mine. The text exhibits a season of peculiar distress, 
and the exercise of a gracious heart in the time oF 
calamity. 

1. A season of peculiar distress, verse 17. This is, 
indeed, a season of peculiar distress! In reference to 
such times, let me call your attention to the following 
observations :-— 

1. Such seasons are effected by the hand of God. 
He is not a mere spectator, but he is the great Agent 
in bringing these things to pass. This truth may be 
proved from many parts of Scripture; but let one 
suffice ; which is Joseph’s interpretation of Pharaoh’s 
dream. (Gen. xli. 25—32.) This consideration should 
lead us to say, with Eli, “ It is the Lord, let him do 
that which seemeth him good ;” and fe David, 
“The Lord is righteous in all his ways.” 

‘2, Such seasons are the consequence of man’s sin. . 
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The earth was a stranger to such visitations, while 
- Adam remained, as God made him, upright. But 
sin introduced this, and every other misery. We 
find, that wherever the word of God records such sea- 
sons of distress, it also records the cause of them. 
The Jews, after their deliverance from captivity, were _ 
visited. with famine. Why? because they neglected 
to rebuild the temple. (Hag. i. 3—11.) Why did 
so many sore plagues fall on the Egyptians? Because 
Pharaoh opposed the command of God concerning 
Israel’s release; read from the 7th to the 12th chapter 
of Exodus. "Why did God threaten, by the prophet 
Micah, to bring the swordand famine upon Israel? 
We learn, Micah vi. 9—15, though God frown 
awfully, yet men persist in sin dreadfully. 

3. Such seasons are designed by infinite wisdom 
to answer some important end. God does not do any 
thing in vain. If he work, it is with a view to ac- 
complish his own wise and holy designs, He visits 
us in this way— 

1. To manifest his absolute right over all creatures 
and things. He claims them all as his own, (Ps. 1. 11.) 
And he makes it manifest that they are his own, by 
taking them away at his pleasure; for the justice of the 
Divine Being would not permit him to take from his 
creatures that which does not wholly belong to him, 
Men are too prone to think that the Almighty acts 
the part of a robber, forgetting that all they enjoy is 
his, It is only lent-to man for a season; God is 
still the owner, and, of course, has a right to be the 
disposer ; and will, for he haf said, ‘‘ Shall I nt do 
what I will with mine own.’ 

2. To convince us of our entire dependance upon 
him for all our temporal enjoyments. Men are too 
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ready to trust in their own wisdom, strength, diligeuce, 
_and prudence, and to forget how entirely dependant 
they are upon God for all these things. But, without 
therdivine blessing, all they do is ineffectual. They 
may plough and they may sow, butthey cannot cause 
the earth to bring forth; and when it does bring forth, 
they cannot secure its fruit from the withionily’ blast, 
nor from the destructive flood. 

8. To prove to us that earthly comforts are uncer- 
tain and perishing. If the Almighty did not, at times, 
deal with usin this way, we should seek for more 
happiness in the creature than it can actually afford. 
The design of God, in bestowing temporal benefits, 
is ‘to help us through life, not 1o make us too much in 
Jove with it. The Saviour’s precept here is very suit- 
. able. Matt. vi. 19. 

4. To lead us to the exercise of gratitude, whe. 
temporal blessings aboutid. ‘The person who is 
never sick, knows not how to be thankful for health. 
And if we were favoured with a constant succession 
- of plentiful seasons, we should forget our obligation 
to God. 

5, For the exercise of Christian graces in the hearts 
ofhis people. It is said, that “the Lord trieth the 
righteous:” and this is one mean by which’ he tries 
them. Now is the trial of their faith, patience, and 
resignation ; now he will make it appear, that they 
are something more than mere worldlings. They 
who possess his saving grace, find an abundant need 
of it at such a period, and enjoy perhaps clearer 
evidences of their state, than they did in seasons of 
‘prosperity. 

II. The exercise of a gracious heart in times of 
calamity, verse 18. ‘I will rejoice’ im the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” Observe, 
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1, Gracious souls haye a source of joy, when those 
of the ungodly are all dried up. When earthly enjoy- © 
ments are taken from the ungodly, they have nothing 
left ; their mirth is ceased, for their all is gone; and 
they say with Micah, “ Ye have taken away my gods, 
and what have I more?” But in the loss of all, Christ- 
ians can rejoice in their God. .\Why? Because as Mr. 
Henry observes, “ When they are full, they enjoy 
God in all; so, when empty and impoverished, they 
can enjoy allin God.. 

2. This rejoicing in God, in the midst of calamity, 
is the fruit of divine faith. Itis because they can say 
with David, ‘‘ This God is our God for ever and ever,” 
&c. It is because the promises are believed, (Is. 
Xxxill. 16; xxxiv. 10; xxxiii. 18, 19; xxxvii. 
19; Job vy. xx.) ‘‘ In famine he shall redeem thee 
from death. At destruction and famine thou shalt 
laugh.” If the promises were not believed, the son} 
would not rejoice. It is only in proportion to the 
strength of our faith that we shall joy in God at these 
seasons. 

3. It is a view ofthe gracious character of God, as 
a Saviour, that causes the sinner to rejoice in him.. I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” Not only my 
Saviour from the horrors of famine; but also my Sa- 
viour from the horrors of eternal death ; not only that 
God who feeds my body with food convenient for me, 
but who feeds my soul with living bread, and gives me 
to drink of the water of life. This is my joy. (Is. xi. 
10.) If our views of God, as our salvation, do ‘not ex- 
tend to the soul as well as to the body, to eternity as: 
well as time, we have little cause for joy. 

Improvement. : yeu 

1. God can as easily take :away the whole of ous 
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possessions as part of them. Therefore do not suppose 
you have such and such possessions that are secure ; 
neither rain, nor floods, nor frosts, nor any thing else, 
can touch them. They are no farther secure, than.as 
they are secured by the Lord. 

2. You will continue strangers to true happiness, 
while you remain strangers to the spirit of the pro- 
phet. You must possess a good hope that God is 
your portion, before you can rejoice in seasons of ca- 
lamity. If you have no source of joy but creature- 
comforts, consider what a shallow cigs es you draw 
your enjoyments from. 

3. In seasons like these, or at any season, beware 
how you endeavour to add to your own enjoyments, 
at the expense of any other’s comfort. Have you any 
bowels of compassion for the poor and needy: not 
if you possess the means to relieve them at these sea- 
sons and. do not, if you exact from them the very 
highest price for provisions, which you can afford to 
sell below what is esteemed the market-price. The 
laws of your country may acquit you, but not the law: 
of heaven. (Zech. vii. 10.) To enrich yourselves at 
their expense, is to oppress them; it is so in God’s 
sight. He that considers the case of the poor, and 
relieves them from a right principle, is pronounced 
blessed. (Ps. xli. 1.) You who turn a deaf ear to the’ 
voice of the poor, hear the voice of God. (Prov. xxi. 
13 ; xxii. 16.) “‘ He that oppresseth the poor to in- 
crease his riches, and he that giveth to the rich, shall 
surely come to want.” 

4, Let the oppressed poor remember to whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Keep in mind what is written. 
Rom. xii. 17—21. 

5. Ifyou can rejoice in God, as the God ofyour sal- 
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vation, you shall'soon be in the country where neither 
famine hor scarcity can ever be experienced. ** For 
in the présence of God is fulness of joy, and at his 
right-hand are pleasures for evermore.” Let the 
blessed hope of future joys support you under present 
troubles. Your wants are but few, and but for a 
season: your future inheritance will be perfect in its 
_tiature, and eternal in its duration. 





SIN A DEBT. 
- Forgive us our debts.—Matt. vi. 12. 


SINCE we are all sinners, all are debtors: that we 
‘may keep to this Scripture-comparison, let us consider 
in what respects sinners are it debt to God. 

_ i. As aservant to his master, when he hath neg- 
lected his business and wasted his goods. Matt. 
Xviii. 24; Luke xvi. 1. 

2. As a tenant to his landlord when he is béhind 
in his rent, or has committed waste upon his pre- 
mises. Matt. xxi.33,34; Isa. v.2; Prov. xxiv. 30. 

3. As a borrower to the lender. Ps. éxvi. 12; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 25. , 

4. As a covenant breaker, who is bound to per- 
form certain things, but does not make good his 
agreement. Deut. xxvi. 17; Jer. xxiv.18; Isa. 
Xxiv. 5, 6. 

5. As the debt ofa malefactor to the laws and go- 
vernment of his country, when he is found guilty of 
treason or felony, and this seems the most proper no- 
tion of the word here. “Gal. iii. 10; ‘Rom. iii. 19; 
Gal. iii. 22. 

6. It is like the debt of a surety on account of the 
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principal. I mean the guilt we have contracted by 
partaking of other men’s sins, we have by the influ- 
ence of our example, by advice or encouragement, 
by contributing to their temptations, or by consent 
and approbation made ourselves partners with others 
in sin. 1 Tim. v. 22. 

Sinners are very like bad debtors. For, 

1. They are often unconcerned about their debt. 
(Gen. iv. 7.) Oh! what multitudes of precious souls 
are lost for ever through mere carelessness. 

2. They are very wasteful and squander away 
their substance like the prodigal. Luke xy. 16; 
Ee. ix. 18. 

3. They do not love to see their creditor, nor to 
settle their accounts with him Job xxi. 14, 15; 
2 Cor. xiii. 5. 

4, Bad debtors are frequently timorous, and when 
threatened, their hearts fail them, and they are ready 
to fear, that every man they meet is a bailiff. Gen, iy. 
12, 13. 

5. They are often dilatory and deceitful, and though 
they promise fairly always find some evasion, to put off 
present payment. Hag. i.2; Matt. xviii. 29. 

6. Sinners often deny and extenuate their debts, 
Mal. iii. 8—13. 

7. They are in a dangerous situation; for though 
‘some persons who owe a great deal, may from several 
considerations be quite easy, but they are such as 
cannot be admitted in the present case, for they are 
utterly insolvent. Rom. iii. 19. 

8. Death will shortly arrest the sinner, the authority 
of this officer is not to be disputed, nor his power re- 
sisted. Ec. viii. 8; Rom. v. 12. 

9. A solemn account must be given to the creditor, 
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who is judge himself in this cause, Rom. xiv. 12; 
Ec. xi. 9. 12. 14. 

10. Hell is the prison, to which impenitent debtors 
will be condemned at last. Matt. xviii. 34. 

Let us now inquire what is included in this greatest 
of all mercies, forgiveness of sin as a debt. 

1. God stays process for the present, and suffers 
not the law to take its course; judgment is given 
against us, but execution is not taken out upon it. 
Job xxxiii. 19—21. 24. 

2. He cancels the bond, vacates the judgment, and 
disannuls the hand-wriling that was against us. Col. 
ii. 14; Heb. viii. 18; Isa. x xxviii. 17. 

But the bond may be cancelled, and the sinner not 
know it, and so the broken bones may be still com- 
plaining : and therefore, 

3. God by his spirit writes a full acquittance on the 
believer’s conscience, and by it entirely removes all 
fears of future wrath. (Isa. xii. 1; Rom. viii. 16.), 
But may these debtors hope to be continued in the 
service of so gracious a Master? Yes. For,. 

Whom God forgives he accepts into favour,. and 
advances to the highest honour and happiness. 
(Rom. viii. 17.). But how shall we obtain this for- 
giveness? . 

1. We must confess the debt, with a penitent and 
obedient heart. Prov. xxviii. 13. 

2, We must acknowledge ourselves for ever obliged 
to the Lord Jesus, who hath graciously paid our 
debt. Matt. xx. 28. 

3. Be watchful against contracting fresh debts, and 
constantly pray forsufficient grace toresist temptation. 

4. Let us also forgive others, if we hope to be for- 
given. (Matt. vi. 14, 15.) This is our unquestionable 
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duty, for while we live in the present world we. “are 
liable to many kinds of injuries. 

1. In our own persons. Acts xii. 2. 4. 

2. In the offices to which Providence may call us. 
Numb. xii. 2. 

3. In our friends and relations, either by corrupting 
(Gen. xxiv. 2.) or destroying them. Matt. ii. 16. 

4. In our property and possessions. 1 Kings xxi. 15. 

5. In our reputation and good name. To all these 
wrongs we are subject, God permitting the wicked- 
ness of men alarge scope to vent itself, and-affording 
us a large field to exercise our meekness and forgiving 
temper. Rom. xii. 19. 

But it is inno case unlawful to require reparation 
from those who have injured us: this is a matter of 
great importance, and therefore let it be well consi- 
dered. 

1. Some injuries cannot be well passed over without, 
doing wrong to others, such as robbery and other vio- 
lations of the laws. 

2. Others may be to the ruin of our estates, charac- 
ter, or even to the endangering of life. There is cer- 
tainly no precept in the Scriptures, which in these 
cases forbids our seeking reparation in.a legal way ; 
yet let it be still remembered, we must never be both 
judge and executioner in our own cause. If ever it 
happen that we must determine a matter by a law- 
suit, let it be—1. Something of great importance.— 
2. When we have stubborn persons to deal with, who 
will not abide by the arbitration of judicious Chris- 
tians.—And, 3. When we have tried all proper means 
1o obtain justice from them without effect. Bat let 
us still maintain love to the persons with whom we 
have the controversy, and be ready to do them any 
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Kindness in our power. To incline us constantly to 
practise this great gospel-duty, let us consider, 

1. That it is infinitely more honourable to forgive a 
wrong than to revenge it. Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

2. How many offences hath God forgiven us. 

3. Remember the binding particle in the text, “ as 
we forgive our debtors.” 





THE PERFECTION AND EFFICACY OF GOD’S LAW. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. 
Psalm xix. 7 


. Tue term law is very equivocal in Scripture: here 
it seems to signify the whole word of God, especially 
the doctrines of the gospel. (Ps. i: 2; Rom. viii. 2.) 
And it is so called, because every thing necessary to 
the right constituting of a law is found init. As, 

1. Equity, without whichit would be the rule of an 
arbitrary tyrant, who mbes oppresses than noisy his 
‘subjects. 

2. It is published for the satiation of all, and is 
not intended as a private snare to deceive any. 

3. Its'author is the Lord of the universe. (Isa. Xxxiii. 
22; James iv. 12.) Lastly, the end of this law is the 
greatest public good ; the consequence of our obe- 
dience to it is eternal salvation. 

I. This law is said to be perfect. 

‘ 1. Because of its own inherent excellency it is not 
like other good laws which must (like their sbi st 
necessarily have their defects. 

' 2. Because it directs us to that holiness and since- 
rity which is the perfection required of us. 

- 8. Because the power of it brings every thought of 
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the heart into obedience, and extends the absolute 
dominion of its author over the whole soul.’ : Isa. 
xxvi. 13. 

4. It is sufficient for all the purposes which it was» 
given, and needs no human additions. And, 

5. It is unalterable in its ger and can never be: 
abolished. 

II. This law converteth the soul; for, 

1. It hath an awakening influence upon the souls of 
sleeping sinners. Eph. v. 13, 14. 

2. It enlightens the minds of men to discern sin and 
its consequences. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

3. It hath a convincing efficacy. 

4, It wounds and penetrates the soul with unknown 
anguish. Acts ii. 37. 

5. It has an influence in renewing all the faculties 
of the soul, and drawing them all to the love and 
practice of holiness. 1 Peter i. 23; 1 Thess. i. 9. 

The power of this law appears to be very great when 
attended with a divine influence. 

1. From the various subjects upon whom it works. 
Acts xxiv. 16; Mark vi.20; 1 Sam. xy. 24; 1 Tim. 
i. 13; Acts xix. 26; 1 Cor. vi. 10, 11. 

2. In the manner of its operation, which often 
strikes suddenly, and in an instant alarms the sinner. 
Acts ii. 37; 1 Thess. i.5; Rom. i. 16. 

3. In the surprising alterations it produces not only 
in the lives, but in the tempers and dispositions of 
men. Gal. i, 23; hia iii, 7—9. 

Ae 

1. This word is of divine authority. 1 Thess. ii, 13. 

‘ss The preaching of this word is an invaluable 
mercy. Acts xiii. 26. 

3. What an awful judgment it is to the wearers of 
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the gospel when they receive this grace of God in vain. 
Heb. vi. 7,8; 2Cor. ii. 16... 

1. Consider, sinners, whose word this is you so 
slight:and despise. Ps. 1.17. 

2. While you remain stupid and indifferent, it 
comes with power to many that are around you. 

3. Let all who have felt convictions be careful not 
1o stifle them; let them not be like such as are de- 
scribed in Hosea vi. 4. 

4, However deep our conyictions are we haye rea- 
son to bless God for them; it is better to weep, trem- 
ble, and be distressed now, than to mourn withouk 
hope for ever. 

5. If ever you have seen sin in the glass of this law, 
letit be abhorred by you in allits various forms. Then 
you will for ever rejoice and gladly obey the gracious 
command of your compassionate Redeemer—“ Go, , 
and-sin no more.” 
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THE WRATH OF MAN MADE TO REDOUND TO 
GOD’S PRAISE. 


Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee, Sc. 
Ps. Ixxvi, 10. 

Tuts psalm appears to have. been composed on the 
occasion of some remarkable deliverance obtained by 
the Jewish nation. Some suppose that it refers to the 
defeat of Sennacherib’s army. by the angel, when they 
came up and besieged Jerusalem in the days of Hc- 
zekiah; others think that it was written on the ocea- 
sion of the victory in the days of Jehosaphat, recorded 
in 2 Chron. xx. 28. The church improves it—1. To 
the honour of Israel’s God, verse 3.7—9. 2. To the 
perpetual disgrace of Isracl’s enemies, verse 5, 6. 
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3. To the consolation of the true Israel of God in all 
ages, “‘ Surely the wrath of man,” &c. 

By the wrath of man we are to understand the un- 
due rage of ungodly men blown into a flame. It is 
the same word in the second Psalm, “‘ Why do the 
heathen rage,” &c. So that though the wrath of man 

_ worketh not the righteousness of God, it is neverthe- 
less forced to minister to his praise. ‘< And the re- 
mainder thereof he doth restrain ;” i.e. the Lord will 
allow scope to the wrath of man, so far as it is subser- 
vient to his praise, the rest shall be curbed and bound 
up, when it would attempt to go beyond its prescribed 
limits; he says to it, as to the waters of the ocean, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed. We shall in our 
present meditation attempt to illustrate and confirm 
this truth, that the wrath of ungodly man is over-ruled 
for the best of purposes, viz. to the praise and glory 
of God. 

1. The wrath of man redounds to the praise of di- 
vine power. It brings it forth with full and awful 
lustre to the view of mankind. All power is in his 
hands both in heaven and in earth; and he docth 
whatsoever pleaseth him. And this the enemies of 
‘God’s church and people are sometimes given to un- 
derstand when engaged in the most daring enter- 
prises. 2 Kings xix.; Ps. ii. 1—3. 

2. The wrath of man is made to praise the wisdom, © 
as well as the power of God. Nothing displays more 
remarkably the admirable counsel of heaven than 

. snaring the wicked in the work of their own hands. 
_ History abounds with examples of those who were 
ministers of Providence in accomplishing purposes 
directly contrary to them they had in view. Thus 
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the cruelty of the sons of Jacob. Thus the wrath of 
Pharaoh against the Israelites, and his unjust attempts 
to detain them in bondage proved the occasion of 
bringing them forth from the land of slayery. Thus 
the inhuman plan which Haman had formed for the 
ruin of Mordecai, and extirpating the whole of the 
Jewish nation, proved the way for Mordecai’s high 
promotion. Job y. 12, 13. 

3. The wrath of man praises the justice of God, by 
being employed as ‘the instrument of inflicting pu- 
nishment on sinners, And their actions are so over- 
ruled, that the wrath which they meant to pour forth 
upon others, frequently recoils, by its effects, on them- 
selves, The Lord sometimes delivers them up to 
themselves, and they become their own tormentors, 
making re own wickedness to reprove them, and 
their backslidings to correct them: the avenging hand 
of a righteous God is conspicuous; and thus the 
psalmist’s observation is verified, Ps. xxxvii. 14, 15. 

The wrath of man also praises the justice of God, 
in the punishment of others, Ex. ix. 16. 

! 4. The wrath of man is made to praise the goodness 
of God. This is the most unexpected of its effects ; 
but the observation may be illustrated. 

1. It.is sometimes employed as an instrument of 
discipline and correction to the people of God. So 
that their oppressors are in truth no more than the 
ministers of God to them for good. In this light the 
disturbers of the earth are often.represented. Isa. x, 
5—7. 12. 15. 17. 24, 25, 

2, the wrath of man contributes to the be- 
' nefit of the righteous, by rendering it the means of 
improving and making manifest their graces. As stars 
shine in the night, so the graces of the righteous shine 
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with greater lustre in the night of persecution. Here 
Job, Daniel, &c. present themselves to our view—and 
the wrath of Pharaoh and the Egyptians made up part 
of Israel’s song. (Ex. xv. 9.) “'The enemy said,” &e. 

3. when it breaks forth in persecuting re- 
ligion. It praises the divine goddness, by being over- 
ruled for the advancement of trath and the spread of 
religion; this was exemplified in the case of the apo- 
stles. ‘ 

4. ———— shall only add one instance more—by 
atcomplishing ends of most extensive benefit to man- 
Kind. Never did the wrath of man suppose it had 
obtained a more complete conquest than in the case 
of Jesus Christ. The cross of Christ is the spring of 
everlasting life to the faithful. “Surely, O God, the 
wrath of man”—“ And the remainder theréof thou 
wilt restrain.” It is in his hand, and he will let it out 
in weight and measure. 








design. 2 Kings xix. 7; 1 Sam. xxiii. 27, 28, 

2. ———— By putting favourable thoughts of him- 
self and his people into their hearts. “When a 
man’s ways please the Lord.” Dan. ii. 46—48; Dan. 
v. 29. 

3. -by disGlosifig their secrets, and revealing 
their’. state agaitist his péople : thas the plots of the 
king of Assyria were revealed by Elisha to the king of 
Istael, whereby his design against Israel was bafiled, 
and his wrath restrained. 

4, ————by taking away their courage. “The 
stout-hearted are spoiled, and the men of might do 

not find their hands.” 

5. ————by i and eorifiiamdiag them. 
Judges vii. ; 2 Kings iii. 
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6.. by destroying. them, as he did Pharaoh. 
Ex. xv. 

7. ——by converting them; he changes the heart, 
and the lion becomes a lamb. Acts ix. 

Inferences. _ 

1. This should lead us to religious contemplation , 

of the hand of God in all the dispensations of provi- 
dence. 

2. The folly of sinners who oppose the church of 
Christ. Isa. x. 17. 

3. to bear injuries ; especially in the cause 
of Christ, wath: meekmess and resignation. ‘“ Ven- 
geance is mine.’ 

4. what an antidote against the slavish fear 
of.man—let the Lord be our fear; and we need not 
fear what man can do, for surely there is no periis 
venture. Ps, cxxv. 1, 2: : 











‘THE INDISSOLUBLE CONNEXION BETWEEN 
FAITH AND SALVATION, . 


He that believeth shall be saved —Mark xvi. 16. 


__ In order to illustrate this subject, consider, 

_-1, What is faith? In answer, it is a firm persuasion 
_of the -truth of the gospel, accompanied with a deep 
sense of its importance, and a cordial acceptance ofits 
gracious proposals; and so producing the genuine 
fruit of love and obedience. 

I.. The real Christian believes the pure unadulter- 
ated gospel; the substance of which is this, “God is 
in Christ ”. (2 Gor, v.19.)—The ground on which.he 
believes, is the testimony of God. (1. John v. 10.) He 
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yields not a faint, feeble, wavering assent, but agreca- 

ble to the clearness, strength, and energy of evidence. 

He may be assaulted with doubts, nor does he wish 

to remove them by unlawful means, ever ready to: 
follow where truth shall lead, His doubts, having this 

effect, serve in the end rather to confirm than weaken 

his faith. * 

2.. The gospel which he thns believes, he believes 
to be most important. It rouses his attention and 
calls all the powers ‘of his soul to action. Like a man 
whose house is on fire, and is at his wit’s end, till he 
has found means to extinguish it—or like one who has 
a large estate depending, and uses every effort to get 

‘his title confirmed. 

8. This belief of the gospel is accompanied with a 
cordial approbation of its gracious proposals. He rea- 
dily falls in with the scheme of salvation which divine 
wisdom has contrived, and almighty power carried 
into effect—at the altar of propitiation he is disposed 
to sacrifice both pride and pleasure, and_at the feet of 
the adorable Saviour to ‘‘ cast down imaginations.” 
2Cor. x. 5 

We have heard the gospel—Have we believed it? 
Have we received it in the love of it? Are our hearts 
and lives influenced by it? : 

Tl. The salvation promised to them that pelieve. 

Here a scene the most delightful and transporting | 
opens to our view. “A scene the contemplation of 
which fills the Christian with admiration and wort 
der. ' 

(1.) Itisa salvation from moral evil. : 

The soul of man is the workmanship of God, but, 
alas! this temple of God is now laid in ruins, sin, has 

VOL. II. 2c 
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darkened the understanding. It has dethroned rea- 
son, brought a load of guilt upon the conscience, cre- 
ated a thousand fears in the breast, and spread univer- — 
sal anarchy through the soul. 

Now from all these evils we are saved iy our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He procures for us the free pardon of 
sin. Sends down his good Spirit into our hearts to re- 
new our nature—illuminate our mind—restore peace 
to our consciences. What a blessed change! 

(2.) From natural evil. 

Many and great are the mercies of an outward kind 
to which human nature is liable in the present life. 
Proofs of this fact arise from every quarter, if we look 
into history we shall find a great part of it employed 

in recording the calamities which have befallen 
nations ;. war, fire, tempest, earthquakes, pestilence, 
famines. If we go abroad into the world, our at- 
tention will: be arrested by scenes of distress. ? ob 
xiv. 1. 

Now from all these miseries, the sad effects of sin, 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save us. Not 
that good men are exempt from the common afflic- 
tions of life ; poverty, sickness, and death, they are 
liable to.. But these few curses are converted into 
blessings. Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 55—67: 

But if we extend our views to heaven, the promise, 
as it relates to natural evil, shall receive its full accom- 
plishment. (Heb. iv, 9.) There is no acting hand, as 
the stones that composed the temple, were hewn and 
prepared before they were brought thither, that the 
noise of the hammer might not be heard, so the'painful 
exercises of the present life have had their full effect, 
only the voice of joy shall be heard, and at the resur- 
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rection, the body shall be raised “and wiignair °>- like 
unto Christ.” 

(3.)—-—— penal evil. . 

Indeed the above may properly be called penal, as 
. they are the effects of sin, but I have here in view the 
punishment of the wicked. The scriptures, in order 
to awaken the attention of mankind, give us the most 
alarming description of the punishment prepared for 
the impenitent. (Deut. xxix. 20; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. 
viii. 12; xxv. 46; Ps. xc. 11.) But from all these 
miseries, our great Emanuel saves us, Rom. iii. 25; 
Gal. iii. 13. 

To these miseries are to be opposed the joys of 
heaven, but, oh! what tongue can describe. Ps. 
xvi. 11. 

III. The connexion between faith and salvation, 
it is necessary in order to our being saved that we 
believe. 

(1.) It is the divine appointment. (John iii. 16 ; 
Mark xvi. 16.) It is not a mere arbitrary command, 
but the result of infinite wisdom and goodness. 

(2.) There is a fitness or suitableness in faith to the 
end of its appointment, so that the necessity arises out 
of the nature of things, The blessing of the gospel’ 
cannot be enjoyed without the medium of faith.’ Sin 
is atoned for—heaven opened—but the actual pos- 
session of the good thus procured is as necessary as 
a title to it. How is that good to be possessed with- 
out a suitable temper? How is this to be acquired 
but by believing? 
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SOCIETY AND HAPPINESS OF THE HEAVENLY STATE. 


FT beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and people, and kindreds, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb. 
Rev. vii. 9. 


LiFg is «a journey: Christians are travellers; but 
the world to which we are going is to us unknown. 
Those who have gone thither have not returned to give 
us any information about it. The doctrine which 
Christ has left behind him, however, supplies us with 
all the information that is necessary to our happiness. . 
Here life and immortality are brought to light. From 
his doatrine, we tearn what heaven is, and what its em- 
ployments are. In general we know that heaven is a 

‘ place of society: when Lazarus died, he was carried 
-to Abraham’s bosom. And from the passage before. 
us, we learn that it is a very large and blessed so- 
ciety. 

I. Inquire, Of whom the society of heaven wilh 

consist. 

1, Jesus the Mediator. He is the sun that enlight- 

ens the world. He who shed his blood for your sals 

~ vation, He whom your souls adore, and desire to see, 
and toenjoy. “1 go to prepare a place for you: I. 
‘will come again, and receive you unto myself ; that, 
where Lam, there you may be also.” ‘ Father, I will,’ 
that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory, which 
thou hast given me.” We shall “‘ stand before the. 
throne, and before the Lamb.” 
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2. The angels of God shall form a part of this so- 
ciety. They even now hold an uninterrupted inter- 
course with the church of God on earth ; are continu- 
ally “ascending and descending on the Son of Man;’” 


—“are sent! forth a minister for those who shall be: 


heirs of salvation ;”—and at length, shall lead us to 
the throne of God: and the Lamb, and we shall dwell 
among them. 

3. This society will comprehend all good men,— 
_ “a great multitude which no man can number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 
There are three things which prevent the full society 
of good menon earth. We are separated by distance 
of time. -We have heard of Abel—of Enoch, “who 
walked with God ;” of Abraham—of Paul, and others 
eminent for piety: but we have never seen them. 
Could we but see and converse with these good men, 


they would teach us to walk with God too! Well, 


there we shall see them; there also, Jesus and his dis- 
. giplés! (2.) Here we are separated by distance of place. 
Some good men live in Europe, a few in ‘Africa, 
some in America, &c. Well, we shall all meet in 
glory and part no more. (3.) Good men are separated 
by difference of sentiment. Here, they are divided 
into various classes, and distinguished by several 
peculiarities : and as truth is the bond of union, we 
. necessarily feel most attached to those,whose principles 
and dispositions are most congenial with our own, But 
there shall be no'dissensions. One blaze of light shal 
illuminate every heart! © u 
II. Inquire, Wherein will ‘consist the bletssaeeee 

of this heavenly society ? 
"1. There they shall be all holy. One reason why 


we do not rejoice more in the society of the godJy here,’, 
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is, that we have so much sin amongst us, while the . 
world around us is lying in wickedness. Very often, 
like Lot, our souls are yexed with the filthy conver- 

' sation of the wicked; and, with the Psalmist, we are. 
ready to say, ‘‘ Woe unte us, that. we sojourn in Me- 
sech, and dwell in the tents of Kedar!” Here a good 
man feels his pleasure abated by the reflection, that 
perhaps his nearest relations are farthest off from 
the kingdom of heaven, and his house is not so with 

God. But none of these things are found in heaven :: 
there we shall never behold a sinner, nor be grieved 
with their conduct any more: “ there shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they 
who are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

2, Not only all holy, but they shall be eminently so. 
When we meet with good men, we rejoice in their 
society, and feel a oneness of heart with them; but, 
alas! we soon discover so many defects; in some a 
little pride, in others a little covetousness,. like the 
spots in the sun, which, though they do not obscure 
its rays, yet become.a blemish. But there, every sub~ 
ject shall be as righteous as the Lord, and every dis- 
ciple as holy as his Master, 

8, There they shall be completely happy, as well as 
holy, Many of our sorrows in this world arise from 
sympathy ; and religion not only allows, but teaches 
us “to weep with those that weep; to bear each 
other’s. burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” We 
have some happiness in our religious. friends; but 
often have to say, “ Lord, he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” Here, a dear friend is called to lament the loss 
of an affectionate wife, a faithful husband, am oply 
child, ora tender parent; there, a beloved friend, in- 
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volved in some worldly difficulties or temptations,’ 
These diminish from the happiness of society. - But 
in heaven, the tears shall be wiped from all faces, 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away, and each shall be 
as happy as his capacity will admit. 


4, Perfect union in our religious sentiments, affec- 


tions, and worship, will form an essential part of the 
felicity of heaven. The want.of such an agreement 
diminishes the aggregate cf social happiness; and 
evil passions both ‘produce, and are produced by it. 

In the exercise of public worship we feel our minds 
elevated and dignified ; our hearts are more enlarged 
than in private duties: the latter may be more pro- 
fitable ; but the former are more joyful. Here, how-. 
ever, our pleasures are abated by the limitation of our 
society ; there, the society will be abundantly large, 


consisting of “a great multitude which no man can‘ 


number,” and they shall be “all of one heart and of 
one soul,” 

5, This society shall be blessed with permanence 
and perpetuity, Fellowship with Christian brethren 
on earth is sweet, and while engaged in acts of social 
worship, we feel the endearing bands sweetly drawn 


around us; but soon we are called to part, and parting 


dividesourjoy. Our social pleasures are often damped, 
by the necessity of exclusion from the church— 
by the death of valuable friends, But there shall be 
no exclusion from that society; no more death: 
“neither shall the inhabitants say any more, I amr 
sick !” 

From hence we may learn, (1.) What must be our 
qualification for heaven, (John iii. 5.) (2.) To be.re- 
conciled to bereaving providences, and to our own 
death: such as die in the Lord are gone to this 
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blessed society. (3.) Let us endeavour to render our 


intercourse with Cimsans on earth more like that 
ae 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRESENT SUFFERING NOT TO 
BE COMPARED TO HIS FUTURE GLORY. 


For Ireckon that the sufferings of this present time, Kc. 
Rom. viii. 18. 


THE general truth contained in these words is 
this :—‘‘ That the future glory which is prepared for, 
and secured to the people of God, will, on the most 
minute and exact comparison, far overbalance all 
the sufferings they can endure here, howeyer great or 
long.” 

In ntiaiwtiog the illustration and improvement of 
this subject, I shall attend to the several particulars 
mentioned, ‘and consider, The situation of real 

.Christians in the present world. The glory that is 
prepared for, and secured to them in the next; and 
the contrast. betwixt present sufferings and future 
— glory, as warranting the conclusion declared in the 
& text. Let us contemplate, 
\ * "4, "Fhe inconveniences of the present world, as ex-. 
perienced by real Christians. 

Of the sincere people of God, the real suet, of 
his grace, does the apostle here speak. In the pre- 
ceding verses he describes them as the children and 
the heirs of God, and having his. Spirit witnessing this 
relation to their consciences. An unspeakable ho- 
nour and happiness this! Yet, although they were so: 
highly distinguished, trials attended their present con- 
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dition. The text speaks of “ the sufferings of this 
present time.” An expression that is cent to 
different periods of the world. 
Primarily, persecutions and troubles for the cause 
of Christ might be intended. These our apostles 
endured, and many. others with them. ‘They had 
espoused a cause that was hated and despised ; they 
had ranked themselves under-the banner of a cruci- 
fied Jesus, whose gospel was ‘a stumbling-block to 
the Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks.” They were 
engaged in an opposition to the kingdom of Satan, 
who moved both hell and earth against them. The 
apostle represents their condition, in what he declares 
concerning himself. (Acts xx. 23.) These seem more 
immediately intended in the text, their sufferings for 
Christ and bis cause. So great were these, such sa- 
crifices did they make, and such evils did they endure, 
that he farther said, 1 Cor. xv. 19, But they had a 
future prospect: “ For I reckon that the subareas 
of this present time,” &e. 
Did this reasoning relate to the persecutions for 
Christ, the eruel mockings, scourgings, &e.? It will 
likewise apply to all the bodily sufferings which the 
believer may endure in the present world. Dire are 
the diseases to which these frail bodies are liable, and 
great are the sufferings that many of God's poral 
endure by their visitation. 
1. These sufferings befal the people of God because, 
they are sinners. Though they are sanctified, it is 
only in pert; much corruption still remains: though 
they are the children of God, much untowardness aud - 
disobedience are discovered by them; they have 
their spots, and their remaining imperfections and 
corruptions are sometimes the causes of all their suf- 
ferings, 
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2. These sufferings. give occasion for the exercise 
of grace. Had it not been for the sufferings of Job, 
the church of God,would have been destitute of an 
excellent example of patience under afflictions. Still 
they are instrumental of good. 1 Pet. i. 6,7. 
_ 8. These sufferings shew the power and compassion 
of God, as extended to his people. To what is their 
_ preservation in the furnace owing? Not to any 
strength inherent in themselves, but to the presence 
of God with them, the communications of his grace, 
and the exertion of his power. 

4. These sufferings are ordered by God, to wean 
his people from earth and fit them for heaven. There 
are close attachments to earthly connexions to the 
greatest proficients in grace here; and strong are the 
ties that bind their affections to them. But great 
sufferings are sometimes the knife in God’s hand that 
cuts the knot. These constrain affectionate relatives 
to resign the object of their desires: these make the 
soul itself willing, yea, desirous, to be dismissed. 

They also endear the heavenly rest. Delightful in- 
deed will be the soul’s entrance into the mansions of 
bliss ; but peculiarly so when signal trials and suffer- 
ings have immediately preceded it. This is particu- 
larly intimated in that description of glorified saints. 
Rev. vii. 14. : 

The believer’s sufferings are confined to a militant 
state. They are the sufferings of this present time. 
They hasten to a period, and shall shortly be ended 
for ever, Let us then endeavour to draw aside the 
veil and contemplate the honour and happiness that 
awaits the subjects of grace in the world that is to 
come, bee ’ ; 

Il. Consider the future designs and purposes of 
God, respecting his own people. 
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In the present state they are liable to many suffer- 
ings, but another portion awaits them: “‘ Glory shall 
be revealed in them.” 

Here words will fail, and our utmost conceptions 
be straitened. “ Eye hath not seen,”.&c. We may 
contemplate, we may inquire; but we must be di- 
rected by the written word of God, with which we 
are favoured. ‘There are two ideas suggested in this 
part of the text. 

1. Glory is in reserve for the saints. Under this 
term the whole happiness and attainments of heaven 
may be included. Glory is the perfection of grace. 
Consider this glory as it respects the soul. It con- 

tains perfect knowledge, consummate holiness, and 
complete satisfaction. . “‘ For now we see through a 
glass darkly, &c. I shall be satisfied, when I awake 
in thy likeness.” Consider this glory as it respects 
the body. ‘This shall be made holy, spiritual, incor- 
ruptible, fit to be the receptacle of a glorified spirit, 
and qualified for appearing in the immediate presence 
of God. The soul shall be perfectly sanctified by the 
holy Spirit of God; and the body shall be conformed 
to the pattern of the glorified body of Christ. For 
what purpose will this change be wrought? ‘That the 
‘soul may’see its God and Redeemer, hold immediate 
communion with him, eternally rejoice and triumph 
in his love, and enjoy a plenary satisfaction in con- 
templating his glories, and celebrating his works. 
There the capacities of the soul will be amplyen- , 
larged ; there the powers of the. body will also be 
strengthened, that we may know God, search into his 
excellences, dive into his purposes, and exult in his 
praise. ‘This is a glory reserved for the’ saints. It 
was designed them in the purpose of God, it was 
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procured for them by the mediation, death, and suf- 
_ ferings. of the Lord Jesus Christ; and the Spirit 
maketh them mect for the possession of it. This 
glory is now the object of the believer's faith and hope. 
But, 

2. It shall assuredly be revealed in them. Of this 
the text speaks with confidence. Itis a settled truth. 
It shail be fulfilled. Has the decree-passed? It shall 
surely bring forth. In the present world there is a 
dawning of this glory in believers. Such is their ex- 
perience, and the evidence they give in the Spirit’s 
renewing work on their souls, their submission to God 
and Christ, their satisfaction in him as their Ged, 
their Father, and portion, together with the spiritual 
consolations and joy, that sometimes cheet them in 
this howling wilderness. These are evidences of 
their being designed for glory: these joys are ihe 
earnests and foretastes of it. Nevertheless amidst 
our brightest attainments, and our most exalted plea- 
sures, we must say, with the apostle, “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be,” &ce. 

The season for this revelation of glory is at death 
and at the resurrection. No sooner is the soul dis- 
lodged from the body, than it enters into glory; 
“Absent from the body, it is present with the Lord.” 
It then joins the kindred spirits in the world of glory, 
partakes of their happiness, and unites with them in 
their praises. “And although the body noulders to 
dust,“and sees corruption, yet the day of its plorifica- 
tion hastens on. By the power of Christ it shall be 
delivered from this gloomy state, raised up a glorious 
body, and never he liable to death, or changed more. 
“ Them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.” The revelation of this glory, how truly desiras 
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‘ble is it! and what a precious object of hope is it to 

the real people of God! espevially considering, that 
‘it is a revelation which shall be made in them, In- 
cluding, 

4. Their own personal consciousness of this glory. 

They shall be the subjects of it, and feel the peculiar 
joy and. pleasure resulting from its discovery. Un- 
speakable indeed will be ‘the joys and happiness of 
the soul, when it fecls itself in the immediate pre- 
"sence of God, divested of all its imperfections, and 
satiated with the pleasures which are at God’s right 
hand, for evermore. The expression includes, . 
. 2. A manifestation ‘of this glory to others, The 
glory on them will not be concealed. A public 
manifestation of it is intended; and this is closely 
connected with the honour and glory of the Redeemer. 
** He shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe.” Who shall be 
witnesses of this glory? No doubt the holy angels of 
God,-who are now employed as ministering spirits, 
to attend the saints on their way to heaven, Fellow- 
saints shall witness it. They are now connected, 
many of them, in the bonds of nature, as well as of 
grace; and their mutual knowledge and communing 
in glory will be no small part of their fature happiness. 
' III. The contrast between present sufferings and 
future glory, as warranting the conclusion laid down 
in the text. 

The language intimates a persuasion of, mind. 
founded on a diligent survey, and an exact compari- 
son. “For I reckon,” or, as the word signifies, “I 
account, that the sufferings of this present time are 
not to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
' -yvealed in us.” He had studied the matter, he hee 
2D 
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balanced tlie account, he had tried it by a certain and 
unerring standard ; and this was his settled judgment. 
Various considerations might be hinted in support of 
this conclusion. ‘ 

1, Their nature warrants it. There is now indeed 
a feeling of our sufferings; whereas this glory is only 
discovered by faith. On this account, we do not de- 
rive that influence from it which otherwise we might. 
Nevertheless, the sufferings here endured are partial, 
they particularly affect .the body; and they are al- 
leviated by those comforts which the Spirit of God 
affords, for the support and encouragement of his peo- 
ple. Future glory will influence the whole person, 
and have no alloy. It contains perfect happiness, 
both of soul and body. Its possession will set us in 
the immediate presence of God, settle us in the bliss- 
ful enjoyment of him, and be our full salvation. Can 
any thing be compared with this? Or are any suffer- 
ings worthy of a thought that lead to, or have any in- 
fluence to prepare us for glory? The conclusion is 
evident, - 

_ 2. From the duration of this glory, contrasted with 
the season of our sufferings. This is particularly 
mentioned. (2 Cor. iv. 17.) “ For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Eter- 
nity is the duration of this glory. This puts:an incon- 
ceivable glory upon it. It shall never be interrupted, 
it shall never fade, The greatest’pleasures and enjoy- 
ments here are transitory and: fleeting ; but the hea-. 

. venly inheritance is, “incorruptible, undefiled, and 

fadeth not away.” This glory will run parallel with 

the soul’s existence—it will continue for ever. When 
ten thousand ages are rolled away, the crown is as 
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fresh as if it had never been worn ; the spring as full 
as if it had never been tasted; the treasure as ample 
as if a drachm had.never been touched. Eternity! the 
glory of heaven, and the triumph of all the saints 
- there! One heavenly vision and enjoyment will make 
abundant amends for all present sufferings; how ex- 
ceeding will be the saints’ felicity to all eternity. 





THE CHARACTER AND PRIVILEGE OF A TRUE 
CHRISTIAN. 


For our rejoicing, &c.—2 Cor. i. 12. 


THE apostle, in these words, acquaints the Co- 
rinthians what was his comfort, when under sentence 
of death, verse 9; and in the repeated dangers he had 
escaped and hoped to be delivered from, while his 
life was necessary to the church; not that he ex- 
pected, or desired, always to be delivered, ver. 10, 
for he longed ; and what encouraged him under fore- 
seen danger, and gave him hope of deliverance, af- 
_ forded him triumph over death, “I have fought the 
good fight.” And thus he rejoiced, when he observes, 
“Tam ready to be offered,” verse 6—12. 

Observe, 

1. The character and pitied of the true Christ- 
ian. 

The Christian’s conversation in this world is not by 


fleshly wisdom. 
1. He pursueth not that which the flesh preferreth 


as his chief good, nor guides his practice by carnal 

policy. He will not do evil that good may come out 

of it.. He honours the great, but he will not suffer 

them to direct his creed, nor govern his conscience. 
2D2 
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«© He conferreth not with flesh and blood,” whether 


he shall perform his duty ; nor suffers the flesh to de- 
termine what is his duty; the statutes of the Lord ate. 
the rule by which he is resolved to act. He consi< 
ders those to be injurious, who judge of him “as if he 
walked aecording to the flesh ;’. with Moses, “ He: 
chooseth to suffer,” &ec, bk 

2. In simplicity ; ; what he does is in singleness of 
heart, (Eph. vi. 5.) He is what he professes; he 
meaneth what he saith; his designs are honest; his 
eye is single; heisas Jacob, aplain man! a Nathan- 
iel, in whom is no guile; the glory of God is his prin- 
cipal aim, and the word of God his governing rule; 
‘¢ He doth not regard iniquity ia his heart.” ’ 

8. In sincerity. This word is of near alliance with. 
the former: im its derivation signifies a thing that will 
bring the light of the sun-beams, when examined,. 
and not prove counterfeit, or worthless: it is joined 
with truth, (1 Cor, y.8,) “Let us keep the feast.” 
The conversation of the real Christian will be ap- 
proved on the strictest examination. His graces are. 
not counterfeit, but real. He believeth with the heart. 
He loveth in deed and in truth. He desireth the. 
Lord to search and proye him, and appealeth to Ged: 
as to. the way he takes. “QO Lord, thou knowest,” 
(Jer. xv, 14, 16.) His chief care is to please God. 
Gal. i. 10. : 

4. This simplicity and sincerity is godly. He is in 
his measnre conformable to God; what God com-: 
mands, (Matt. v. 48.) “Be ye séHahes ;” effects, “ A 
new heart will I give ” approves, “ The upright —_ 
dweli in his presence.” 

5. The scope and tenor of the Christian’s life: his» 
conversation is in simplicity, &c. Sincerity, as.a line,’ 
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runs through his life, and commands the scope of it 
on all occasions. 

His business is to keep a good conscience. “ Heng 
in do I exercise myself;” thisis hisgrandaim. It is 
his purpose to be enabled to wt “ My heart shall not 
reproach me solong as T live.” __ 

He endeavoureth to perform every duty to God and 
man; “To be holy in all manner of conversation—To 
walk in all the commandments and ordinances.” As 
Enoch, “ He walks with God—He is in the fear of 
the Lord all the day ;” in the shop, market. He will 
not offend his weak brother; in all relations, he acts 
as aman of God. 

. 6. He acts with sincerity under the greatest temp- | 
tations. In this world he has not his conversation ; 

bad as the world is, the sincere Christian labours to 

“Aeep himself unspotted from the world.” With Lot 

he keeps himself pure in a filthy place; and is vexed 
with the abominations he cannotreform. He is con- 

tent to pass through the ‘world as a stranger, who 

wears a garb, speaks a language, walks by a law 

pursues such-designs, and seeks a home, the world 

despises: “He is crucified to the world.” 

7. He maintains his sincerity to the last; *‘ He is 
faithful to death—He holds on his way.” He knows 
well, all who are saved must endure to the end. He 
is therefore resolved, in the strength of Christ, to finish 

"well, and “ die in the Lord ;” he so runs, that he may 
obtain. His earnest prayer is to be sincere, “ and 
without offence, till the day of Christ.” He is not 
without fear till he hath “ worked out his salvation ;” 
he thinks it not enough to be preserved from apos- 
tacy, but he addeth “ grace to grace, so that an abun- 

dant entrance,” &c. 
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‘IL. This conversation is by the grace of Ged! ~~ « 

1. As this grace acteth in him. It is grace that 
quickens, renews, and disposeth, (2 Thess. i. 11, 12.) 
and strength in the hour of temptation. 2:Cor. xii. 9. 

2. As it acteth for him. This grace chains the tem= 
per, moderates and shortens our trials; suits our con< 
ditions, and provideth for us needful help. | 

38. As manifested to him. God is pleased to shed 

abroad his love in his heart; this: sweeteus his bitter 
eups. The consolations of Christ abound, “affords 
cheering prospects, strengthens faith, and cheers hope. 
“ Beloved, now are we.the sons of God.” " Foretastes 
of future happiness encourage the Christian: “ His 
loving kindness is better than life.” 

4, The way by which this is manifested ; testimony 
of conscience, If our “hearts condemn us not,” our 
consciences witness to the reality of our faith and obe- 
dience. 

5. The just testimony of conscience is our rejoicing: 
There is no inconsistency between our rejoicing in 
Christ, and. rejeicing in the sincerity of our graces: 
We cannot rejoice in the one, but we must rejoice in 
the other. This is a source of joy in the time of trial; 
and the approach of death: “The Lord will give 
grace and glory.” Happinessis promised to the sin+ 
eerity of our grace. Eph. vi. 24; 1 Pet.i. 13; ? 





THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING WHAT SPIRI 7 WE 
/ ' ARE, OF. 
But he turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye — nok 
what manner of spirit ye ae of —Luke ix. 55s. 
Tue disciples, when they made the. motion for which 


their Master reproved thém in these words, seem to, 
. 
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have been ignorant of the true frame and temper of 
their own spirits, in which there was too mucly of re- 
yenge and resentment; or, at least, a defect of cha~ 
rity: though they thought they were inflamed with 
love to their Lord, and alaudable.zeal for his honour. 
This, He, who saw what was in man might justly 
blame in ihem; it being owing to the want of a more 
eareful attention to their own spirits upon this occa- 
sion. Hence, 

It is observed, to be a very faulty thing in taal 
“especially in, those who professto be the disciples of 
“Christ, not to know what spirit (or temper) they are 
of. Upon this argument our author proposes to con- 
sider, 

I. The matter to be known is a little more particu- 
larly to be inquired into. 

_And we are concerned to know, 

1. What spirit or temper we are of predominantly: 
by nature. 

There is a vast difference found among men—a 
difference founded. in the natural constitution; to be 
seen in childhood, before the mind is moulded by in- 
struction, example, or a course of practice ; and hard- 
ly ever extinguished in riper years. Eithera sour and 
rugged. disposition, or an easiness and gentleness of 

spirit, an inclination to humanity and “tenderness; ov 
the like engaging turn of mind. It would, therefore, 
be the wisdom of every man to study his own temper. 
For, according to the tendency of our constitution, we 
may discover what temptations in the ordinary course 
of life needs most to be provided against, and how ta 
‘improve the advantages of a happier constitution to- 
our greater serviceableness in life. 

- 2, What particular principles and ends govern us 
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in the particular motion of our spirits and actions of 
life. Whether our principles be good or bad, and 
whether the ends we propose to ourselves be 
right. 

The morality of our actions, in the sight of God, 
principally depends upon this. We ought therefore 
to be well assured, that the several deliberate steps 
we take be agreeable to the dictates of a good spirit ; 
and that which is indisputably good in itself, be done 
upon right principles, and for right ends. 

3. What is the prevailing disposition of our souls ; 
whether the Christian temper, or that which is oppo- 
site to it. 

Whether a holy or heavenly temper, or a sinful and 
earthly mind has the ascendancy. For if our dispo- 
sition be prevailingly sinful or earthy, itis, at best, but 
still depraved nature. And the worst natural temper, 
if rectified by grace, is in the way of cure, and that 
cure will gradually advance, till it arrive at the per- 
fection of the spirits of the just: and since our charac- 
ter takes its colour according to the resolution of this: 
question, we are concerned most seriously to enter: 
into the proof our own selves, by carefully searching: 
the word of God, and by considering the descriptions: 
of a good spirit given there, eitherin its general nature, 
or particular branches: that we may behold our true 
face in the glass of the gospel, 

II. The usefulness and necessity of knowing what 
spirit (or temper) we are of. 

1. As we are reasonable creatures, it is our nearest 
and most immediate concern. 

The most careful inquiries about other things are, 
in comparison of this, nothing to our purpose; and 
without the knowledge of our spirits, which is the 
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principal-part of ourselves, the power of reflection 
will appear to have been given us in vain. 3 

2. As we are professed Christians, nothing ei 
to have so much laid upon it. 

It is the genius of the religion of Jesus to make his: 
disciples of an excellent spirit; and our great Master 
began his public ministrations with pronouncing bless-: 
edness principally to a new and holy temper of soul. 

3. As we aim at the favour of God, it is principally - 

“to be regarded by us, because it is principally regard- 
ed by him. 
Men can judge only by ontward appearance, but 
God sees deeper ; and therefore the fairest outside, 
without a right temper of sonl, cannot possibly meet. 
with divine acceptance. 

4. As we are obliged to a holy life, it is necessary 
there should be a care of the inward temper, sian is 
the principle of it. 

As the heart is, so the life is likely to be. Like a 
tree, it'brings forth fruit after its quality. If a good: 
tree, the fruits will be good: and if a corrupt tree, its: 
fruit corrupt; and the tree is known by its fruit. 

5. As ever we would secure inward peace and tran- 
quillity of mind, we should carefully attend’ * the 
temper of our souls, 

Passion and appetite, where they are predominant, 
are springs of uneasiness and disquietwde; and sach 
distempered spirits, as are under their government, 
cannot possibly be at rest. Nor can we enjoy that: 
sweet peace, which results from reflection and appro-, - 
bation, unless we are governed in our actions by good 

* motives; nor entertain a safe hope of eternity, with- 
out being able to discern a oh ing of tenes to the ~ 
happiness in reversion. 
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6. As we are in an ensnaring world, we are con- 

cerned to know the bent of our minds. 
. This will enable us to see where our principal and 
most constant guard is necessary ; what irregular in- 
clinations we should set ourselves most to mortify; 
and where Satan is not likely to gain an advantage 
over us. And, indeed, the general knowledge of the 
imperfection of our own hearts, as well as our parti- 
cular weakness, is necessary to prevent our confidence 
in ourselves, and to fix our dependance upon divine 
grace to keep us from falling. 

7. As we should.attend upon God’s ordinances, 
and perform religious exercises with advantage, this. 
is needful. i . 

For want of this knowledge of themselves, ill men 
escape conviction, and lose the benefit of the aptest 
means for their everlasting welfare ; and Christ is not 
entertained, because they see not their need of him. 
And sometimes'good men deny themselves the com- 
fort offered them, for want of a fuller acquaintance at 
home. Hence presumption is encouraged on the one 
hand, and unreasonable despondencies on the other 
are increased, through a wrong application of the 
word of God. 

To conclude ; let us, 

1. Not be afraid to know the disease of our own 
hearts, and the very worst of our case. 

%, Often to view ourselves in the glass of the gos- 
pel, where a good and a bad spirit (or temper) are 
plainly distinguished. And, 

3. To accompany all our rational inquiries with 
earnest prayer to God. 

. That he would search and try us, i enable us, by 
the grace of his holy Spirit, to discern the truce state 
of our own case. 
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DOING TO OTHERS AS WE WOULD BE DONE UNTO. 


Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.—Matt. vii. 12. 


Our blessed Master has given us two short sum- 
maries of our duty to our neighbour. One is, “'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” and the other is 
contained in the present text. Both of them are 
near akin, andyet, in some respects, different. In 
the former, we are directly referred to our self-love 
itself, as the measure of our love to others, on the 
score of the relation, wherein, on many accounts, we 
are to consider them as standing to us. In this sum- 
mary, the expectations we have from others, in refer- 
ence to ourselves, are offered as the measure of our 
acting towards them. ‘The former is most properly 
a rule of charity, but this of righteousness and equity. 

1. The measure proposed is, not what other people 
actually do to us, but what we would they should do 
to us. 

This is a distinction of great importance ; and me- 
rits our attention the more, because we are too prone 
to disregard it. Weare ready to'say, “ That sucha 
man refused todo me a kind office, when it was in his 
power, and why should I serve him when it is in mine? 
He treated me with rigour and severity, when he had 
opportunity for it; and why should I not make hima 
return in the same kind?” But this is the language 
of a heated, and not of a Christian spirit; of passion, 
and not of reason, or grace. For most assuredly I 
cannot be justified by that which another does, in 
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‘doing what I condemn in him; that which was faulty 
in him, must be faulty in me too. 

2, What we actually would that others should do 
re us, is not, in all cases, a rule of our duty to them ; 
but the lawfulness is to be presupposed. 

It will not follow that I ought to do, or to forbear, 
a thing to my neighbour, or that I may do so, merely 
because I am content, or even desirous, that he should 
do or forbear the like to me. That inclination or de- 
sire of mine must first be known to.agree with the 
law of Ged. A notorious drunkard may be willing to 
be intoxicated, and made a beast by’another ; but it 
is not, therefore, one jot the more lawful fer him to 
do the like to another in his turn. 

3. When we and others are in different circum- 
stances, we are not obliged, by this measure of action, 
to do exacily the same things to them, as we desire, 
or expect from them ; but the same things, in our cir- 
- cumstances, as we should expect from them, if they 
were in our condition, and we in theirs. 

* God, in the course of nature and providence, places 
men in different relations one -to another, in various 
stations and conditions, and has affixed duties pecu- 
liar to each of these. Now the intention of this maxim 
cannot be to confound all relations, and the duties 
belonging to them ; as if, for instance, all that a father 
may expect from a child, or a master from a servant, 
or a prince from his subjects, was therefore to be done 
by such superiors to their inferiors. But the plain 
meaning is, that a father, a-master, a prince, should 
‘consider what he should reasonably desire and expect 
from one in the ‘correspondent relation, if he was a 
child, a servant, or a subject, and then ip accord- 
ingly. : au 
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4. We are notobliged to do all that to others, which 
we might probably be glad they would do to us, if we 
were iu theircase ; butallthat we couid expect from 
them, as matter of right and duty. 

It is hardly to be doubted, but any poor man would . 
be glad. that a rich person would not only supply bis 
extreme necessity, but give him a good part of his 
estate, so as to make liis circumstances easy and plen- 
tifal: and it is very likely that, if we were poor, we 
might be of this mind. But those, who are in pros- 
petous circumstances, are bound to do to another not 
ali that they im his’ circumstances might be glad of, 
butall that they would have good reason to expect, 
upon the foundation of justice, or charity, or friend- 
ship, or relation: 

_ We will now shew the strong obligations we are 
under to be of this temper. ; 

1. Itis founded in the reason of things, and is one 
of the plainest dictates and laws of nature. Such‘a 
precept as approves itself to the mind of a reasonable 
creature, as soon as he hears and understands it, sd as 
not to need eny laboured proof. 

The obligation results from the sameness of nature 
which our great Creator has given to all mankind, as 
all descending from one original, consisting of like 
souls and bodies ; and, therefore, whatever rights one 

‘has by virtue of this nature, must be common to all, 
and equal in all. 

2. “ This is the law and the prophets.” 

That is, all the duties to our neighbour prescribed 
by Moses, or by the succeeding prophets under the 
Old Testament, are comprehendéd in this; and may 
be induced to it. 

3. It is still more strongly enforced upoti us by 
Christianity. 25 
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Our ‘Lord and Master himself has left us this sum- 
mary ; and that at the close of his most instructive 
sermons, wherein he hath so clearly and distinctly 
explained our duty in the most important porticalags 
of it. 

Let us now consider the vast usefulness and adyan- 
tage of this measure of behaviour. 

1. Itis equally fit for the direction of all. 

It is indeed so simple and obvious a measure of 
acting, that the plainest and most illiterate people, 
who are not capable of long and intricate reasonings, 
in order to the discovery of their duty, may receive 
light from it, as well as those of the most enlarged ca- 
pacities and attainments. 

2. It will be of singular use in sudden emergencies. 

Many cases occur in life, wherein we have not time 
for long deliberation, but must speedily and upon the 
spot determine either to do or forbear a thing. Now . 
this one general rule will hardly fail to furnish us with 
sufficient light for our immediate conduct in any part 
of social duty. 

3. It will contribute to impartiality in judging con- 
cerning our duty to others. 

By teaching us to change persons, and to suppose 
those concerned on the other side of the question, to 
be our very selves. 

4. This will minister light, both in what we ought 
to do, and in what we ought to forbear, toward other 
men. (om 

To do to others what we have reason to insist that 
they should not do to us, is unjust and injurious ; and 
not to do what we might reasonably desire at their 
hands, is, at least, unequal and uncharitable. 

5. This will contribute to make our duty « easy and 


pleasant. ; 
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It will sweetly draw us to our duty by the most in- 
genious motives ;_ and make those very considerations 
from ourselves, to. push us on to a due behaviour to 
others. 

_6. It will be of service to discover and enforce our 
duty to others, in the whole compass of it; for ex- 
ample :— 

In common and general conversation. 

In negotiation and commerce. , 

In cases where others need our compassion and 
kindness. , ‘ 

Incensures and reflections upon others. 

In case of provocations. 

In the several relations of life. 

Hence we may infer, 

1. How happy it would be for the world, if the 
Christian institution was generally and heartily en- 
tertained. 

@. Of what importance to the whole of religion and 
goodness, self-acquaintance and reflection are. 

3. We may likewise hence infer, that God’s com- 
mandments are not grievous. 

They are founded in the reason of things, and our 
very nature, and most familiar sentiments, point to 
them. 

4, We may hence see how inexcusable it must be, 
in reasonable creatures, especially those who profess 
Christianity, if they govern not themselves by thisrule. 

Let us therefore pray to God, that he will-write this 
law in our hearts ; for, if we feel this divine temper in 
us, it will be a happy presage of our arrival at last 
into the blessed world, where all the holy inhabitants 
act eternally with uninterrupted harmony and concert, 
ene towards another. ‘ 
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CHARITABLE JUDGING, IN OPPOSITION TO 
. CENSORIOUSNESS. - 


Judge not, that ye be not judged.—Matt. vii. 1. 


Tr is proposed to explain, 

1. The prohibition. 

2. The motives on which it is inferred. 

I. What is forbidden in the words, “ Judge not.” 

It is plain that Christ intends not absolutely to for- 
bid any to use their own judgment; for. this is a natu- 
ral faculty given to us, as rational creatures, and which 
we are to use in the best manner we can. Neither 
are we absolutely forbidden to judge others ; magis- 
trates, ministers, and Christian societies, are required 
to censure evil-doors. Nor are even private persons 
forbid to judge those to be ill men, who give flagrant 
proofs of their wickedness. We are forbid,. 

1. Intermeddling and judging persons without any 
requisite cause. 

We should not officiously pass sentence upon any 
person or thing, without just warrant or authoritys - 
We should not censure things out of our province, 
where we have no call to pass judgment. Nor should 
we judge of things above our reach, which either the 
defectiveness of our understandings, or the nature of 
the subject, renders such. “Neither should we censurei 
others without the authority of this rule; that is, we 
should not censure any as guilty of the ‘crime, because 
they happen not to think or actas we: nor should we. 
make sins, or duties, which God never ie 80. 

2. Blind and_rash judging. 
_ We must not condemn men before we have clear 
and reasonable evidence of facts, and: their circum= - 
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stances ; we must not raise suspicions into accusa- 
tions, nor judge hardly merely from hearsay and com- 
mon fame; we must not pass sentence without know- 
ing what the party can say in their defence ; nor with- 
out being apprized of the particular circumstances 
that led them into the actions in question. And we 
should make allowance for the special differences of 
people’s cases. 

3. Partial judging. 

We should not judge from pique or dislike of the 
person, rather than of the evil: and our judgment 
should be equally extended to all, who are equally 
concerned. We judge partially, when we judge 
others for things which we excuse in ourselves: or, 
when we censure smaller faults in others with more 
rigour than greater of our own, though they should 
not be just of the same kind: or, when we condemn 
that strongly in an enemy, which passes for little or 
nothing in a friend. 

4. Uncharitable judging. 

This is done, when we give way to suspicions and 
jealousies at random, without proper foundation ; 
when we put the worst constructions on things that 
will admit of better; when we judge of men’s thoughts 
and intentions, where their actions afford no room for 
reproach; when we judge of men’s acceptance with 
God, upon grounds which are not decisive by the gos- 
pel; when we censure men in the lump, overlooking 
their natural qualifications; when we impute to 
others opinions and consequences, which they disown ; 
when we interpret calamities as judgments, from our 
dislike of persons; when we are unwilling to admit . 
fair tokens of repentance for faults; when we publish 
the faults of others without occasion; or, lastly, when 
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we involve the innocent in a censure with the 
guilty. 

Il. The motives by which the prohibition is en- 
forced ; “That ye be not judged.” 

- 1. We should not be censorious of others, as ever’ 
we would not beserved by men in the same kind. 

Men who fish for scandal, are very often met with 
in their own way: and it seems to give a general sa- 
tisfaction, when they are effectually exposed. 

2. As we would escape the just judgment of God. 

Without repentance we may expect he will severely 
animadvert: on this, sin, which is a direct invasion of 
God’s provinee. It is also very injurious to our neigh- 
bour; and it is a:practice wherein \ we are self-con-: 
demned. ” 

To conclude. 

Let us resolve to maintain a good opinion of all, tilk 
we are obliged by evidence to quit it. 

Recollect often the evils attending censoriousness. 

Carefully avoid and mortify the usual incentives to 
this temper ; ni aie har aoe pride, and party- 
zeal. 

Think frequently of the number and greatness of 
our own faults, and our need of allowances, both from 
God and men. 

Lastly, Think how gentle -and long-suffering God’ 
hath been to us already: that if he enter into judg- 
ment with us, we can have no hope to eternity; but 
that, if we judge ourselves impartially, and our neigh- 
bours charitably, we shall not be judged. 
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THE DUTY OF SEEKING GOD. i” 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy, break. 
up your fallow ground : for it is time to seek the Lord, 
till he come and rain ri. ighteousness upon you.— Hosea 
x. 12, 


Tue figurative language of Scripture may, in some 
cases, obscure its import; but when it is explained, 
it exhibits the plainest truths in a rich variety of forms, 
and tends to fix them on our minds by its attractive 
influence. We pray God that this observation may’ 
be verified, while \ we open the passage now before a, 
pt consider, : 

1. ‘The duty enjoined. P 

The three first expressions are explained by the 
prophet himself, as collectively importing, that we 
should “ scek the Lord ;” but separately taken, they 
point out the particular manner in which we should 
seek him. 

1. In the performance of his will. 

Though no man ever hopes to reap wheat, where he 
has sowed only tares, almost all expect to obtain hea- 
ven, notwithstanding they havé never made it the 
one object of their pursuit, But the apostle guards 
against this fatal error, and assures us, that we shall 
reap according to what we have sown; a joyful har-- 
vest in the day of judgment: let us not be provoking 
God by a life of sin, but turn to him in the way of 
righteousness; nor let us regard the duties of the first 
or second table only; but labour to fulfil all his nd 
hi and beg reserve. 
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2. Ina dependanee on his mercy. 

As there are many who hope to find acceptance 
with God, notwithstanding they seek him not at all, 
so are there many who think they make God their 
debtor, by the works they perform; and that they 
can earn heaven, as it were, by their own righteous- 
ness. But, however we may “sow in righteousness,” 
we must “reap in mercy.” Death is the wages ofsin, 
but life is not the wages of righteousness; all our 
righteousnesses are imperfect: our best deeds are 
mixed with sin: and therefore. we must be contented 
to accept heaven as the unmerited gift of God, through 
Jesus Christ. : 

‘3. Ina due preparation of heart to receive his. 
blessings. 

It would be vain for a man to sow his seed on fal- 
low ground: the very rain, which God might send down 
upon it would be of no service, if the ground were not 
purged of its weeds, and the seed buried in the bosom 
of the earth. Thus neither can the soul make a just 
improvement of spiritual blessings, unless it be broken 
up, as it were, by the divine law. Till this be done, 
the true way of salvation will appear foolishness. To 
be diligent in working righteousness, and, after all, to 
depend on mere mercy, will be thought paradoxical 
and absurd. But, when once the law is brought 
home to the conscience, in its spirituality and extent, 
the soul is made willing to submit to the righteousness 
of God; and yet is induced to purify itself, even as 
God is pure. It was by this means that St. Paul was 
brought to a right mind; nor is there any other way 
of combining diligence in exertion with an humble 
dependance on the divine favour. For the impress- . 
ing this duty on our minds, let us consider, © 
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Il. The arguments with which itis enforced. > 

Confining ourselves to the hints suggested in the _ 
text, we shall pass by many obvious and important 
arguments, and fix our attention upon, 

1. The urgeucy of this duty. 

At the proper seasons the husbandman goes forth 
to plough, or sow his ground, knowing that, if his 
work be neglecied till the times for performing it be 
past, he shail have reason to repent of bis neglect in 
the day of harvest. Letit be remembered, then, that 
this is the ‘‘time to seek the Lord.” Are we advanced 
in years? Surely we have no time tolose. Are we in 
the early part of life? What time so fit as that of 
* youth, before our habits be fixed, or our consciences 
seared, or our minds distracted by worldly cares? 
As for aged persons, their lives must be drawing to a 
speedy close; or, if protracted for awhile, a want of | 
mental energy will unfit their souls for spiritual exer- 
tions. And, with respect to those who are in the 
midst of youth, for aught they know, there may be 
‘but a step between them and death.” If any feela 
disposition to ‘serve the Lord, this is, in a peculiar 
manner, the time for thein toseek his face. The very 
desire they feel, isan evidence God himself is work- 
ing in them, and reveals himself to them: whereas, 
if they stifle the motions of his Spirit, they know not 
the grace which they so despise shall be ever offered 
to them again. Let us then “redeem the time,” ' 
that is so precious, and improve the season which God 
Bas: afforded us for this important work. hipw? 

. The certainty of success in it. , 

a husbandnian knows that if his soil be ite wa- 
tered by seasonable rains, his labour will be wholly 
lost: yet notwithstanding he cannot command the 
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showers, he performs his labour, in hope that God will 
graciously send the former and the latter rain. Bat 
we have an absolute promise, that Gad will prosper 
our endeavours, and that “ to him who soweth righ- 
teousness shall be a sure reward.” Do we wanta 
righteousness to justify us before God? He will clothe 
us in the unspotted robe of the Redeemer’s righte- 
' ousness. Do we want an inward righteousness, to 
qualify us for the enjoyment of his presence? he will 
work itin us by his good Spirit, and transform us into 
his own blessed image. Yea, he will “ rain down 
righteousness upon us,” giving us “ abundance of 
grace, and of the gift of righteousness.” Letus then 
encourage us; for ‘‘ none ever sought his face in vain.” 

Application. 

Let us begin the first great work, the ploughing up 
of our fallow ground. We need not be told either the 
necessity or the reasonableness of this work, in hus- 
bandry: and a small acquaintance with the corrup- 
tion and obduracy of an unrenewed heart, will super- 
sede any attempts to evince the same in the cultiva- 
tionof the soul. Only let it be remembered, that no- 
thing but the law, opened in all its spirituality, and 
applied in all its awful sanctions, can ever effect us in 
this work. Let us study it more and more. Let us 
try ourselves by it. Let us bring our actions, words, 
and thoughts to it, as to a touchstone. Let us use it 
for the rocting out of all false principles, and base af- 
fections. Thus shall our seed be sown to more ad- 
vantage, and a glorious harvest await us in the day 
of the Lord Jesus. 


THE GOOD OLD WAY. 


Thus saith the Lord: Stand ye in the ways and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.—Jer. 

“T¥ie 1G, 

Wuatever bears the stamp of antiquity upon it, 
finds, for the most part, a favourable reception in the 
world: while innovations are admitted with caution 
and reserve. ‘The gospel itself is often discarded, un- 
der the idea that it is new: even as far back as the 
days of Jeremiah, serious religion was deemed a no- 
velty; but the prophet claimed the people’s regard to 
it, no Jess from the consideration of its antiquity than 
of its inherent excellence. 

To elucidate the words before us we shall inquire, 

1. What is that old and good way here spoken of? 

The explanation, which our Lord himself has given 
of this passage, shews that we are not to confine its 
import to holiness alone, but must understand it as 
comprehending, 

1. A penitential affiance in God. ’ 

Christ declares that he himself “is the way,” the 
only way to the Father—To him we must come, 
trusting in his mediation and intercession, and looking 
for acceptance through him alone. Now thisis cer- 
tainly the old way, marked out by all the Jewish sa- 
crifices, and trodden by Abel and our first parents, 
‘Nor can we doubt of its being the good way, since it 
is appointed of God himself, and has been approved 
by all his saints from the beginning of the world. 

2. A cheerful obedience to him. 
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Our Lord expressly says, “ Take my yoke upon 
you;” nor can this ever be dispensed with. Though 
faith in Christ be the way of acceptance with God, 
yet obedience to him is the only means of manifesting 
the sincerity of our faith. Hence holiness is by the 
prophet called, The Lord’s highway. This too is of 
great antiquity: and must be traced up through pro- 
phets and patriarchs to the days of “righteous Abel.” , 
And it must be acknowledged to be good, since it 
tends so much to the perfecting of our nature, and to 
the adorning of our holy religion. 

This however i is not a mere speculative point; as 
we shall see, if we inquire, ‘ 

II. What is our duty with respect.to it. 

God having so plainly revealed it to us, it becomes 
us all, 

Ue Toi inquire after it. 

We should hot go ina presumptuous confidence 
that we are right; but should ‘‘ stand and see,” and 
attentively consid whither we are going. We should 
ask of those whom God has appointed to be as way- 
marks to the people, and whose lips should not keep, 
but dispense knowledge. Moreover, we should search 
the sacred oracles (which, as a map, delincate our 
path with infallible precision), comparing with: them 
the various steps we have taken, and noticing with 
care the footsteps of Christ and his apostles, Not.: 
however trusting in our own researches, we should 
above all implore the teaching and directions of God’s 
holy Spirit, who: would bring us back from our wan- 
derings, and “ guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

2. To walk in it. 

. Topossess knowledge will be of little service unless 
it produce a practical effect. Having found the right 
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_way we must come into it, renouncing every other 


path, how pleasant or profitable soever it may have 
been. Nor must -we only get into it, but “ walk 
therein” continually, neither diverted from it by al- 
lurements, nor discouraged in it by any difficulties, 
Whatever advances we may have made, we are still 
to prosecute the same path, trusting in Christ as our 
advocate with God, and rendering to him a uniform 
and unreserved obedience. 

Nor will this appear hard to us, ify we consider, 

III. The encouragement given us to perform this . 
‘duty. 

To those who are out of this way, whatever they 
may boast, we are sure there is no solid peace: but 
they who walk in it shall find rest. 

1. In their way. - 

Sweet is the rest which a weary and heavy-laden 
sinner finds in Jesus Christ: he sees in his blood a 
sufficiency of virtue to expiate all his guilt, and to 
cleanse him from all his sin: he perceives that the. 
foundation of his hope is sure and immoveable ; and, 
therefore, “ having peace in his conscience, he re- 
joices in hope of the glory of God.” In the way of 
holy obedience he enjoys, moreover, a present and a 
great reward; for while he rests from turbulent pas- 
sions and tormenting fears, he finds that ‘the work 


, of righteousness is peace, and the efecs of righteous- 


ness is quietness and assurance for ever.’ 
. .2. In their end. 

If the ungodly have no peace in this world, much 
less have.they in the world to come; but the obedient 
_ believer: will enjoy perfect rest, when he shall have 
"ceased from his present labours. | ‘‘ There is a rest 
remaining for the people of God ;” and such a rest as 
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neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor heart cou- 
ceived; atthe instant of their dismission from the 
body they shall be. borne on the wings of angels into 
the regions of the blest, and lie in the bosom of their 
Lord to all eternity. 

Address, 

1. To those who disregard relietons 
, You indeed may plead long prescription (even from 
the days of Cain), and general practice too, in favour 
of your habits; but do you doubt which is the better 
way? Do you not in your hearts envy those who walk 
in the good old way, and wish that you were able to 
live as they live? If then you would not persist in 
following a track, which you knew would lead to a 
place extremely distant from that which you were de- 
sirous to reach, attend to the warning now given, and 
turn.unto God in the way marked out for you in his 
gospel. 

2. ‘To those who seek indeed the paths of religion, 
but find no-rest in them. 

There are many who approve of coming to Christ 
for salvation, but wish to be excused from taking his 
yoke upon them ; while others, on the contrary, would 
be content to render obedience to his law, if they 
might be at liberty to decline the humiliating method 
which he has prescribed for their acceptance with 
God. Others, again, profess to approve of the good 
old way; but cannot renounce the cares and plea- 
sures of the world, which retard their progress in it. 
No wonder then if such persons find no solid rest: in- 
deed, it is well for them that they do not, since it 
would only deceive them totheir eternalruin. If we 
would have rest, either here or hereafter, it must be 
obtained in the way that has been pointed out; nor 
can it be obtained in any other to all eternity. 
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3. To those who are walking comfortably in tho 
good way. 

Be not contented to go to heaven alone, but sha 
in your respective spheres to bring others along with 
you. ‘This was the disposition of the church of old, 
and should be the desire of all who have a hope to- 
wards God. It is scarcely to be conceived how muck 
the exertions of Christians in their several families 
would extend the benefits of ministerial labours. The 
public ministration of the word would be far better 
attended, and incomparably more improved, Since 
then all are commanded to seek instruction, let all - 
endeavour to communicate it. So will the good way 
be more frequented, and more abundant. blessings 
flow down on‘all who walk in it. 


CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 


Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
Beye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless a as doves. © 
—Maitt. x. 16. ; 

Our Saviour, having represented to his disciples 
their danger in being sent forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves, gives them here a double advice ; viz. “To 
be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves ;” or, to 
unite in their conduct prudence and innocence. A 
direction which, though it comprehends in its original 

address a special commission, may be considered as 
intended for general use. 

It is proposed, (1.) Briefly to consider and explain 
the double direction givenus. (2.) Fo point at some 
principal instances, wherein we shall find Christian 
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‘prudence, in conjunction with innocence, very neces- 
sary and serviceable: And, (8.) To enforce the ex- 
hortation from the description of our state in this 
world. 

Our author proposes, 

“TI. Briefly to explain the double direction given us, 
beginning with the last. 

1. We are required to be harmless. 

Keeping a conscience void of offence towards God 
and man, and ourselves. Towards God, whom we 
should not wrong of any of his rights by neglecting 
any part of our homage and allegiance, for this would 
be injustice offered to him, though he is altogether 
above receiving any real prejudice from us. To- 
wardsour neighbour, by refusing none ofhisjust claims 
from us, nor depriving him of his rights, either in his 
person, or substance, or reputation. Towards our 
own souls, being true to their interests, their present 
peace and purity, and their everlasting happiness. 
And a due provision may, and ought to be made for 
our temporal well-being, as far as may consist with 
our superior engagements. 

3. In connexion with this, we are required to be 
wise as’ serpents: and therefore, (1.) no rules of po- 
licy are to be observed which are inconsistent with 
innocence and a good conscience. 

For to observe these to compass a bad end, or 
knowingly to use unlawful means to obtain a good 
one, are an abomination to God, are inconsistent with 
simplicity and godly sincerity, and pass the line of 
known duty, beyond which we must not suffer our- 
selves to go, upon any protenioe of convenience or 
prudence, 


2, The wisdom to which we are directed is that 
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_ by which we may be effectually enabled to discern 
and discharge our duty. 

Having fixed a right end, it is the province of Chris- 
tian prudence to find out the most suitable means for 
attaining it; to judge of the proper season for every 
duty, that one may not interfere with another! and 
to discern, when circumstances are intricate, on which 
side of a question duty lies. 

_ II. To consider some principal instances wherein 
Christian prudence, in conjunction with innocence, is 
very necessary and serviceable. ; 

1. Prudence is necessary to direct our duty to God 
himself. 

The aid of prudence, even when the heart ig truly 
devoted to God, is needful to facilitate the practice of 
piety, to promote the pleasure and the lustre of it. To 
omit any branch of real piety, to avoid the reproach 
of profane persons, or to make our end in religious 
exercises, to be seen of men, is carnal policy. But it 
is Christian prudence to avoid any such indecencies 
in our devotions as may unnecessarily give offence, 
or occasion censuré. It wiil teach us to accommodate 
ourselves in our frames and actions, and to regulate 
the time, and manner, and Jength of our devotions, 
The time should be that, wherein we may cxpect to 
be most lively and least interrupted ; the manner that 
wherein our minds are most free; and it is generally 
most expedient, that our devotions be rather frequent 
than long and tedious. And this should especially . 
be avoided im family-worship, lest we occasion a dis- 
gust of religion, 

2. Prudence is of use to discover the bee of our 
own constitutional tempers, to discern the devices of 
Satan, to descry temptations, and to direct us to 
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avoid them, And it is of vast service in making the 
interests of soul and body consistent, and our care of 
both bappily comport together. We may often avoid 
by innocent prudence, temporal inconveniences for 
our profession, And this we should endeavour, as far 
as they may lawfully be avoided. And so far as we 
_are governed by it, we shall not be so liable to suffer- 
ings brought upon oursetves by needless provocations 
or indiscretions. 

3. Prudence is necessary in the successful dis- 
charge of our duty to our neighbour. 

As far as may be done without sinful compliances, 
ministers and private Christians should study to ren- 
der themselves acceptable, in order to be useful ; ac- 
commodating themselves to men’s capacities and pre- 
possessions, and condescending thereunto by an easy 
behaviour and prudent address, in order to serve 
them in their everlasting interests. Prudence is pe- 
culiarly requisite in reproving them for their sins; it 
is also necessary for the management of our own out- 
ward affairs with discretion, to distinguish the most 
proper objects of charity, and to proportion the mea- 
sures of our bounty to the extent and importance of 

. occasions. Prudence is of equal use in commun con- 
versation, to judge when it is fit to speak, and when 
to keép silence ; to consider the different tempers, ex- 
pectations, and views of those with whom we con- 
verse ; and so to order our conversation, that nothing 
may ever drop from us to offend, much less to corrupt 
their minds; and that we may be frequent in religious, 
improving discourse. 

ITI. 'To enforce the exhortation, we are desired to 
consider the state of Christians in this world, in which 
; they are as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
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In danger from the devil, as a roaring lion, seeking 
to devour; and as an old serpent, seeking to seduce. 
But the danger here suggested is principally, from 
men. -Good men are imperfect; and there may be 
danger from their imperfections. But the number of 
bad in the best times, calls especially for prudence to 
prevent their reproaching us, or our profession; for 
which they will gladly lay hold of our real crimes, or 
in defect of them, our imprudences. The Holy Scrip- 
tures are recommended as fitted to be of singular use 
to our improvement in prudent conduct by the way, 
as well as to make us wise unto salvation. And the 
proverbs of Solomon, and the pattern of Christ, should 
“especially be studied to this purpose. The lives of 
wise and good men may furnish us with several pro- 
fitable hints, to make us wiser and better; and espe- 
cially experience and careful observation of men, and 
things around us, and hein i of ourselves and our 
own, conduct. 

But, together with the utmost of our care and im- 
provement in this needful skill, by other means, let us 
daily ask wisdom of God, and his guidance and con- 

duct, which will be our best security through+a dan- 
gerous world, and bring us to glory-at the end of life. 





THE SLUGGARD SENT TO THE ANT TO OBTAIN 
INSTRUCTION. , 


Go to the ant, &c.—Prov. vi. 6—8. 


\ SINCE man’s apostacy from God, he is often sent in 

: ‘the Scriptures to learn his duty from the meanest crea- 
tures ; his ingratitude is reproved (Isa: i. 3.); hisinat- - 
tention.to Divine Providence, and neglecting the pro- 
per seasons of activity, are condemned ; his excessive 
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worldly cares and unbelieving anxieties are censured. 
(Luke xi. 24.) And in the text, to cure us of negli- 
gence and sloth, Solomon sends us to a creature of 
the smallest size, but of surprising activity. Let us 
first consider ‘the character to whom this advice is ad- 
dressed ; the sluggard’s picture is so well drawn in 
this and in the book of Ecclesiastes, that we soon may 
be acquainted withit. Sloth is certainly not confined 
to the common affairs of life only, but the character of 
a sluggard is applicable to men of every description, 
who are not earnestly working out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. The laborious mechanic, 
the busy merchant, the painful student, and the 
hustling statesman, are all sluggards in a spiritual 
sense, unless they are active in the love and. service 
of the God that made them; it may be added, that 
even those who have chosen the better part, have too 
much of this disposition remaining in them. ~Psa. 
Cxix. 37. 

Let us now consider the good counsel here given: 
the ant instructs us not by a speech, but by actions, 
and therefore we must consider her ways not merely 
to gratify laudable curiosity, or increase our knowledge 
of natural history, but, that we may become wiser 
and better. ' 

2. The ant teaches us foresight, making provision 
‘for the time to come. How dreary must the winter 
of his life be, whose youth has been spent in criminal 
idleness and sin; and who has never seriously consi- 
dered for what purpose he came into the world, till 

_ he is forced by disease, and the dreadful approach of 
death, to think of Jeaving it? And, above all, how 
will the horrcr of the slothfal servant be increased 
when he hears the Judge pronounce the final sentence. ~ 
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3. Activily and diligence ; she never remits her Ia- 
bours, while the season lasts. - ; 

4, Prudence in embracing the properest season in 
doing her necessary work. It is plain, if summer and 
harvest were neglected by the ant, her work must be 
entirely let alone: this she knows, and though she has. 
no guide to go before, and mark out her task, none to 
superintend or prompt her to labour; none to require 
an account of her industry, or to punish her neglect, 
yet she never forgets her labour, or pretends weari- 
ness as an excuse from her necessary work. We may 
draw some useful inferences from this subject. 

1. The sluggard offends against the very nature of 
things; for what are all the high powers and faculties 
with which man is endowed, but so many intimations 
that he is formed for active service? 

2. He offers violence to that inclination of mind 
which is so natural to man: this the spiritual sluggard. 
clearly. discovers by the wicked and often Jaborious’ 
methods he finds out and practises in wasting his time 
- and talents. 

3. Hesins against the manifest design of Piov! 
dence; for though God liberal y supplies our returning 
wants, yet he’certainly requires us to labour even for 
the’necessaries of life. 

4. He sets himself against the designs of our gracious 
Redeemer, who gave himself for us, not to procure a 
patent for idleness and sloth, but to purify to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works: let us hear 
and reverence the language of the gospel, and let us" 
be no longer slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord: We shall have time enough to rest 

- from our Jabours, whenlan abundant entrance is mi- 
‘nistered unto us into the everlasting kingdom of.our 
ord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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THE EXPEDIENCY OF CHRIST’S REMOVAL, 


ae is expedient —not only for me, but for you, that I go ° 
away.—John xvi. 7. 


‘THE expediencies of Christ’s departure will appear 
if we observe, 

1. It was so appointed in the divine councils, and 
they cannot be altered: . shall the earth be forsaken 
for thee? He that gives freely, may recall one gift 
before he bestows another, whilst we would fondly 
hold all. 

2. It is suitable that the ambassador extraordinary 
should be recalled, before the envoy come that is con- 
stantly to reside. 

3. The sending of the Spirit was the fruit of Christ’s 
purchase, and that was to be made by his death, 
which was his going away 

4. It was to be this effect of his intercessions within 
the vail, it must be both purchased and prayed for, 
that we might learn to put this greater value upon it. 

5. The great argument used by the Spirit, in con- 
vincing the world, was Christ’s ascension as our fore- 
runner to heaven. 

6. Christ’s bodily presence could, be only in one 
place at one time, but his spiritual every where, in all 

\ places, at all-times, wherever two or three are gather- 
ed together in his name. 

ais The first might attract their eyes, ithe last must 
attract their hearts. 

I. The work of the Spirit is to reprove or convince. 

1, Ministers are reprovers by office. But the Spi- 
rit by the word, conscience, and pro wseneae convinces 
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of sin: to convince is a law-term, and denotes the 
office of a judge in summing up the evidence, and 
setting any matter that has been accurately examined, 
in a clear and just light. 

2. To put to silence the adversaries of Christ and 
his cause, by demonstrating the falsehood of that 
which they had maintained, and the truth and cer- 
tainty of that which they had opposed; man may 
open the cause, but the Spirit only can open the heart. 
The method here taken is, 

To convince and then to comfort, to open the 
wound and then apply the medicine: the conviction 
of sinners is the joy and comfort of faithful ministers. 

8. The Spirit does not barely tell, but clearly con- 
vinces, proves it against him, and forces him to own 
and confess it. John viii. 9. 

4, The Spirit convinces of the fact, the fault, the 
folly, the foundation, and the fruit of sin, 

5. But especially of unbelief, as the great reigning 
sin, which binds the guilt of all other. sins upon us, 
and is that which alone can ruin us under the gospel. 
Natural religion, after it has given us its best disco- 
veries, lays and leaves us under this farther obliga- 
tion, that whatsoever revelation shall be made to us, 
with sufficient evidence to prove it divine, it is our in- 
dispensable duty to accept it; which they transgress 
who refuse him that speaketh from heaven. 

6. lt isa sin against the remedy, and is at the bot- 
tom of all others; the true reason why sin reigns in 
the world is, all men have not faith. ) 

7. OF righteousness. (1 Johnii.1; Luke 23—47; 
1 Tim. iii. 16,) Their seeing him no more in the form 
of a servant will partly contribute to this. Moses was 
more respected after his removal than before; but his 
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going to the Father and sending the Spirit, would only 
confirm it, (Acts ii. 36.) for the holy God would 
never set a deceiver at his own right hand. Dan. ix. 
24;'Rom. x. 3. 

8. Of judgment. The devil is here called the prince 
of the world, he is the great deceiver and destroyer of » 
mankind, and as such judgment was entered against 
him, and execution done in part, when he was cast 
out of the Gentile world, his oracles silenced, and 
his altars. deserted, then he fell as lightning from 
heaven. 

9. By the Gudgnaut of the prince of this world, it 
appears that Christ is stronger than Satan, and can 
easily discern and dispossess. him of every strong hold. 
Luke xi. 21; Matt. xii. 18. 

10. Satan is the great master of al Imisuand; e 
when the author of all evil is finally expelled, the Lord 
shall again rejoice in his works, and pronounce them - 
very good. c 

11. Of the absolute dominion of the Lord Jesus. 
If the prince ofthis world be judged and destroyed, 
no other power can stand before him. 

And, lastly, of the general judgment, all the enemies 
of his gospel and kingdom shall certainly be reckoned 
with; for the devil, their great prince and leader, is 
judged. 


THE NECESSITY OF HOLINESS, ~ 


. Follow holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. 
Heb. xii. 14. ne 

THE gospel, while it brings us into a state of recon- 

ciliation with God, enjoins us to maintain peace with 
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man. This.is rendered difficult, not only by the evil 
dispositions that are exercised on account of daily 
occurrences, but more especially by ihe enmity which 
subsists in the hearts of the generality with respect to 
religion ; in reference to which our Lord himself said, 
“I come not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” 
Much ‘however may be done by means of peace, 
meekness, and forbearance, and it is our duty to sa- 
crifice any thing, except a good conscience, for the 
sake of peace. But our duty to God is paramount to 
every other consideration: therefore the apostle, ex- 
horting the Hebrews to “ follow peace with all men,” 
adds immediately, “ and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord :” the import of which is, that 
we may fail in obtaining peace, however earnestly we 
may seek it; but holiness we may, and must attain, 
at the peril of our souls; for without it no man shall 
see the Lord. 
_Weshall, 
I. Ascertain the nature of holiness. 
Holiness is a conformity of heart and life to the re- 
vealed will of God. 
But to enter more fully into the subject, it implies, 
~ 1. That we love the whole will of God. 
There is not any thing that more truly characterizes 
a Christian than this; it draws a line of distinction 
between him and other persons upon earth. The self; 
righteous Pharisee, and the most refined hypocrite, 
have secret objections against the law of God; they 
think its precepts too strict, and its sanctions too se- 
-yere, They would be glad if it left them somewhat 
greater latitude. They would be content that it 
should forbid gross outward sins, and insist on the 
performance of outward duties: but that it should ° 
2G 
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call for continual self-denial, that it should require 
brokenness of heart and contrition for the most secret 
offences, and: demand ‘the utmost exertion of all our 
faculties in the service of our God, this appears too 
much—they would wish for an easier way to heaven. 

But a person that possesses the smallest measure of 
true holiness, is the very reverse of this. He loathes 
himself for not complying more perfectly with the de- 
mands of the law; but he never condemns the law as 
too strict: he would not have it require one jot or 
tittle less than it does. He even admires and loves 
it for its purity: he says with David, “The com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, therefore thy servant 
loveth it.” He acknowledges it to be not only “holy, 
and just, but good” also, and calculated to make 
every one happy that obeys it. And though he can- 
not obey it perfectly, he can truly say, “I delight in 
the law of God afier my inward man:” yea, the lan- 
guage of his heart is, “‘ O that my ways were so di- 
rected, that I might keep thy statutes.” 

2. That we live in no allowed deviation from it. 

‘We mean not to say, that a Christian experiences 
no deviations from the law of God; for, alas! he is 
conscious of many, but he does not allow them. 
Others will obey the will of God as far as will consist 
with their interests and reputation, or with the ex- 
ception of some bosom-sin; but there will always be 
found in sincere persons, some secret lust against 
which they plead, and in reference to which they say, 
“ Pardon thy servant in this thing.” 

But'true holiness admits of no reserves, no limita- 
tions, no exceptions; and he who possesses it will 
stop short of nothing that God has commanded. He 
may do what is wrong, either through ignorance or 
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temptation, but he will not persist in it: he will en- 
deavour to mortify the whole body of sin. He will 
no more allow himself in secret sins, whether of omis- 
sion or of commission, than he will commit the great- 
estenormities, Like David, he says, ‘‘ I esteem thy 
commandments concerning all things to be right; 
therefore I hate every false way :” that is, I love the 
ways of duty, so that I would walk in them even if 
there were no reward; and I hate the ways of sin, so 
that I would shun them, though I were sure never to 
incur punishment. 

3. That we actually grow in conformity to it. 

Sanctification is a progressive work, A child ar- 
rives not at full stature but by degrees. He is con- 
stantly growing in graces; the vernal bloom gradually 
advanees to the autumnal fruit. There may indeed 
be seasons wherein he may appear to decline, or may 
really suffer a declension; but if he have the grace of 
God in his heart, he will revive, and return to God 
with more fervour and steadfastness. Nor will he ever 
think he has already attained perfection; but, “ for- 
getting the things that are behind, he will reach for- 
ward unto that which is before.” 

This is in no respect the case with others. They 
are satisfied with their present state; they are not 
conscious of their defects; and therefore they feel no 
longings for higher attainments. They are like a 
painted sun upon the canyas, while the true Christian 
“* srows up into Christ in all things, as his living head ;” 
and, like the sun in the firmament, ‘ shines brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day.” 

Having, in this description of holiness, marked the 
lowest degree of it that exists in a true Christian, we 
proceed, ; 
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II.-To shew the grounds on which it is necessary 
in order to salvation. If we were not able to assign 
any reason for God’s determination, it would be quite 
sufficient for us to know that he has issued his de- 
cree. It is not for us to dispute, but to submit, say-. 
ing, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 

But there is one obvious ground on which the ne- 
cessity of holiness: is indisputable, namely, that “‘ in 
the very nature of things it is impossible without it to 
enjoy the divine presence.” 

If heaven were a place suited to a carnal mind, and 
afforded the gratifications which unregenerate men 
affect, then indeed unholy men might find such hap- 
piness there,,as in their state they are capable of re- 
ceiving. But heaven is an holy place; the habitation 
of an holy God; it is filled with myriads of holy men 
and angels, who are exercising themselves incessantly 
in the holy employments of praise and adoration. 
What then would there be in that place suited to the 
taste of an unholy man? Could those whose spirits 
were defiled with sin, and who had never been purged 
from its guilt by the atoning blood of Christ, find 
pleasure in the presence of God, who being omni- 
scient, could not but discern their ‘state, and being 
holy, could not but regard them with abhorrence! 
, Would not a consciousness of his power terrify them, 
and a recollection that he had once cast innumerable 
angels out of heaven, appal them? Could they de- 
light in the society of the glorified saints whom they 
so little resemble, or find communion with them in 
exercises, which were here their burden and aversion? 
We are fully assured, that “ as the tree falleth, so it 
lieth;” that “‘ he who is unjust, will be unjust still, 
and he who is filthy, will be filthy still.” Has it been 
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the one desire of our hearts to honour and enjoy God? 
If secret intercourse with him in our chambers, and 
social fellowship with him in the public assembly, have 
been a mere task, and not the delight of our souls, 
how can we suppose that we should instantly finda ~ 
- delight in these things in’ a heaven? how could we 
endure tospend an eternity there in employments for 
which we had no taste? We are.told, that there is a 
“ meetness for the inheritance of the saints ;” and that 
we must have that meetness before we could enjoy 
the divine presence, even if we were admitted into it. 
Christ must be precious to us now, if we would find 
‘ him so in the eternal world: and we must account it 
our supreme felicity to enjoy him now, if we would 
hereafter join the chorus of saints. and angels, in 
ascribing ‘Salvation to God and to the. Lamb for 
ever.” In short, holiness, real holiness of heart, is as 
necessary to the enjoyment of the divine presence, as, 
a taste formusic and literature, is for the company, and 
employments of musical and literary men.7As we soon 
grow weary of things which we do not affect, and pre- 
fer any other employment that is more suited to our 
inclination and capacity, so much assuredly must it 
be even in heaven, if our natures be not changed: we 
shall remain for ever destitute of those qualities which 
constitute our meetness for the heavenly inheritance, 
and consequently be for ever incapable. of partici- 
pating the joys of heaven. 

This may at least be sufficient to illustrate the de- 
claration in the text; perhaps we may add also, to 
vindicate it. Not that any declaration of God is to 
be judged of by the reasons which fallible men may 
assign in vindicationof it; his word is the same, whe- 
ther we believe it or not; nor shall one jot or tittle of 
it ever fail. 2c3 . 
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This subject cannot but suggest to our minds ee 
following reflections: 
1. How few are there that will eventually besaved ? 
Take the foregoing explanation of holiness, and 
* compare it with the state of all around us: how awful 
the contrast! But God is true, and his word respect- 
ing the unholy shall surely stand. Let us ‘ seek 
then, yea, strive, to enter in at the strait gate, and 
to walk in the narrow path.” Let us follow holiness 
with all our might. Whatever we may think, it is in 
‘that way alone that we can behold the face of God in 
peace. . 

How needful is it that we should seek holiness in 
aright way! 

The generality are extremely ignorant respecting 
the manner in which holiness is to be obtained ; they 
have an idea that they must acquire it by some ex- 
ertion of their own ; whereas, they should seek it from 
Christ, through the operation of his Spirit in their 
hearts. They should first seek to be united to*him 
by faith, as scions to the stock of a tree, or as ‘a wife 
to her husband; then, by virtue derived from him, 
they will be made fruitful in good works, and’ be 
“« changed into his image, in righteousness and true 
hein 





THE BELIEVER’S DYING-DAY BETTER a HIS 
BIRTH-DAY. 


A good name, §c.—Eccles. vii. 1. 


Never did any ina more lively manner represent 
the vanity of all sublunary things, than Solomon. He 
yepresents human life in its best shapes as a heap of | 
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vanity. All lasting consolation must be brought not 
- from this, but another and better world, for Solomon 
assures us “‘ a good name,” &c. Endeavour, 

I. To illustrate these two propositions, “a good 
name,” &c. And the day of death, &c. 

II. Make some improvement. — 

I. Illustrate the two propositions : 

1. A “good name;” a good name must have reli- 
gion for its foundation; some men have attempted to 
rajse themselves a name from their valour, honour, 
and beauty? these may make a vain name, but with- 
out religion, they will go out with a stink. “The 
righteous is had in everlasting remembrance.” 

A good name in thé sight of heaven, must have real” 
religion for its foundation; a mere shew is buta vain 
and empty thing. A profession only will but make a 
name before men. “I know you not.” 'Those who 
are personally united to Jesus Christ, who can say 
with the apostle, “I live, yet not I,” &c. ‘For me 
to live is Christ :” those who are upright and useful in 
their generation, have the best and the most honour- 
able name given them. They have a name better 

_ than the names of sons and daughters, “a friend of 
God ;” this was'a name given to Abraham. It isa 
name given to all the children of faithful Abraham, 
“ ye are my friends.” 

“A good name is better, than precious ointment. He 
This was highly prized in the eastern countries. 

1, Better than all worldly riches, which go under 
the name of oil. (Deut. xxxiii. 24.) “ And of Asher 
he said, let him dip his foot in oil ;” but a good name 
is better than all the riches of the world. “ A good 
name,is rather to be chosen than great tiches ; rd see 
Lazarus 4 the rich man. : 
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2. It is better than worldly pleasures and sensua. 
delights, expressed by ointment and perfume, (Prov 
xxvii. 9.) ointment and perfume rejoice the heart. 
But a good conscience, which is always consequent 
on a good name, rejoice it more. “ This is our re-_ 
‘oicing, if our hearts condemn us not.” 

3. Itis better than all worldly honours, for kings 
were anointed to testify the conferring that dignity on 
them; the honours of this world cannot make the 
subjects happy, they may be miserable: at the best, 
the honourable cannot take their honour: ‘a good 
name will not only afford happiness in time, but go 
with us: blessed are the dead, a good name,” &c. 
and the day of death, than the day of one’s birth. 
This may appear a paradox to some, but Solomon de- 
clares it. And we shall attempt to illustrate the 
truth. We learn that he who has a birth-day, what- 
ever he is in his life, must have a dying-day; “ It is 
appointed.” A birth-day, however, is a good day; let 
us not do as Job, chap, iii.3; or Jeremiah, xx. 14; 
but if we properly improve life, our dying-day may be 
still better. 

1. The day of our birth clothes us with a body of 
weak and frail flesh, which is « clog to our better 
part; the day of the good man’s death frees him from 
this clog. 2 Cor. v.1—4; Lukeii. 29. 

2. In the days of our birth we are helpless infants, 
incapable of social pleasure or spiritual delights, But 
the day of the Christian’s death, he will shew himself 
intelligent and active, a companion of angels. Heb. 
xii. 22; Luke xx. 36. 

3. In the day of our birth we are eS to. 
danger, diseases and afllictions await us through 
every period of life, but the day of death sets 
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the man of God hevond danger. Revelation vii. 14 
—17. ‘ 

4, In the day of our birth we are born to die, but in 

the day of death the believer dies to live. 
_.. 5. The day of the saint’s death carries him into a 
better world than the day of his birth—a world of 
‘toil and labours, a wilderness—death carries him into 
a world of rest, a Canaan—a world of care and sor- 
row; adeath, of ease and joy; a world of happiness, 
exceeding expectation,—“ eye hath not scen,” &c. 

6. The day of a Christian’s death settles him among - 
better company than the sp of his birth, the family 
ofheaven. _ - 

7. The day of the saini’s death brings him to, and 
settles him in better exercise and employment than 
the day of his birth. Rev. iv. 8. 

- Improvement, 

1. Thatifa good name cost ussomething, it cannotbe 
too dearly bought; it will make us cheerful and hap- 
py, and. out-live every thing beside. Abraham was 
rich in silver and gold, but his good name has out- 
lived them all.- Let us therefore be anxious for this 
good name. 

2. Whatever the saint of God has in hand, he has 
more in hope, and therefore his dying-day is his best, 
like an heir who has been torn from his father. 

3. No wonder that sinners should desire to “ die 
the death of the righteous,” &e. 





THE WRATH OF GOD TO SINNERS. 
Because there is wrath.—Job xxxvi. 18. 
In generallit-is the wrath of God. 
a Righteous wrath, if it be the wrath of God, it 
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cannot be otherwise. ‘‘He is our rock, there is no 
unrighteousness in him, just and right i is he ;” he re- 
veals his love and mercy to sinners in the clearest and 
fullest manner ; sinners refuse and rebel, therefore it 
is just and righteous in God to pour out his wrath on 
the finally impenitent. Heb. x. 28, 31. 

2. It is such a wrath as arises from the patience of 
God, tired and worn out by the bold iniquity of per- 
, severing sinners ; he has revealed himself as the Lord 

God merciful and gracious, long-suffering. He now 
waits to be gracious,but he will not always keep si- 
lence ; consider this, ye that forget God, he will at last 
say concerning obstinate sinners, as concerning the 
Jews, Jer. xv. 5, 6. \ 

3. It is wrath without mercy, because they are a 
people of no understanding. 

4, Everlasting. 

Because there is wrath, where is it? 

1. This wrath’ is revealed in the word. (Deut. 
xxix. 18.) As the love of God is reyealed in the 
threatnings. 

2. As wrath is heard from his mouth, so it is seen 
in his hand, wrath in the judgment of God, here. 
(Num. xvi. 46.) More especially hereafter, when the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be revealed from heaven, that 
is called the “great day of his wrath.” 

Because there is wrath, why is there wrath ?—sin 
is the cause ; the wrath of God is revealed against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,—rejecting 

of Christ. If the word spoken by angels, “ he that 
believeth not, the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
Beware of offending God, of rejecting Christ. 
Beware, this intimates that though there be wrath, yet 
there is a way to escape ; beware, fly from sin, come 
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out from among the ungodly, embrace the Saviour; 
“kiss the Son,” follow him in the regeneration, and 
thus flee from ‘‘ the wrath to come.” 

II. The argument to enforce the exhortation, lest 
he take thee away with his stroke, &c. Not, lest he 
strike thee; the Lord often strikes, not in wrath, but 
in love ; but, lest he take thee away with his stroke. 

1. This intimates the certainty of the event, “ the 
axe is already laid at the root of the tree ;” the Lord 
has bent his bow, and if we attend not to his call, 
he will not only strike, but take us away with his 
stroke. 

2. This intimates, not only that the Lord will do it, 
but he may do it suddenly, without any more warn- 
ing; he once threatened, (Nah. i. 9.) that afflictions 
should not rise a second time; Nadab and Abihu, 
Levy. x. 1, 2; thus Herod, Acts xii. 23. 

3. It imports, announces, and supposes, .that it is 


not only certain, and may be sudden, but that it may. 


be visible. Job xxvii. 20—23. 

“Then a great ransom cannot deliver thee.” 

1. A ransom is that which is paid for the deliver- 
ance of a captive: thus Christ gave himself a ransom 
for sinners. There is a twofold ransom, the people 
of God are sometimes delivered by one, but always 
by the other. They are sometimes delivered by the 
destruction or ruin, of the wicked ; hence Solomon, 
“the wicked shall be a ransom for the righteous ;” for 
the Lord will destroy the wicked to deliver his own 
people. “I will give Egypt for thy ransom ;” sooner 
than Israel shall not be delivered, the Egyptians shall 
be destroyed. ‘Thus he makes the wicked a ransom 


for the righteous; “ The righteous are delivered out 


of trouble, and the wicked cometh i in his stead.” 
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2. A ransom that never fails, is the blood of the co- 
venant. - ‘‘ Ye are not your own—He gave himself a 
ransom for many :” this is aransom that sets us free 
indeed. : 

~ But there are causes in which this ransom does not 
avail, 

1. Obstinate impenitent sinners, despairing sinners, 
and apostatizing sinners, (Heb. vi. 4—8.) “a great 
ransom shall not,” &c. Men are sometimes ran- 
somed by their riches: will he regard thy riches, 
greatness, crying. Some are ransomed by ment 
some escape in the night. 


REMEMBERING CHRIST’S WORDS, THE BEST 
ANTIDOTE AGAINST UNBELIEF, &c. 


And they remembered his words.—Luke xxiv. 8. 


Let us, first, briefly consider the distressing frame 
of mind our Lord’s first- disciples were now in, and 
the means of. their deliverance from it. Secondly, 
The blessedness of remembering Christ’s words, in 
and under all our various circumstances. And, if the 
Lord is pleased to give us light and liberty, we shall 
see much of our own case and experience herein. 
The Lord grant we may, to the humbling our souls 
before him, establishing our faith in him, and obtain- 
ing comfort from him. > 

I. The distressing frame of mind ahiols our Lord’s 
disciples were now in. ° 

1,, They were deprived of his presence. ~ He had 

~ ‘been violently taken from them ; unjustly and inbu- 
manly crucified before them: and, not only was his 
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holy life taken away, but his precious body also (as 
they thought) stolen out of the sepulchre. Hence. 
their perplexity was very great ; their doubts many ; 
their faith ran low; their reason was nonplussed. They 
were ready to stagger through unbelief. Their hope 
was.at the last gasp, and they were ready to give up, 
and give over, all for lost; for all appearances were 
against them. This was a season of great calamity,” 
a sore distress to them. 

. How they were delivered from these trying and | 
cits circumstances. Mind, these disciples, 
though all in nature and appearance was against 
them, yet they came early to the sepulchre on the 
Lord’s day, to seek him. Though their Lord was 
dead, the joy of faith failed, and the comfort of hope 
fled ; yet duty was theirs, and they pursued it. They 
did not indulge sloth, though they were not warm and 
comfortable in their frames ; much less did they go to 
Satan’s fire of sinful diversions, the pleasures of sense, 
and the vanities of the world, to warm them. No, 
their hearts were set on Christ. The desire of their’ 
souls was tohim. They soughthim. They pursued 
every means to find him. They gave not over till they 
heard good tidings of him: yea, till they actually saw 
him, whom their souls loved. Most exéellent lesson 
to us. For, whatever may be our frames and feel- 
ings, however gloomy and discouraging our circum- 

_ stances, yet seeking the Lord, and using all means to 
obtain the sense of his presence, and the comfort of 
his love, ought never to be neglected by us; but 
should ever be our unremitting study, ah our con- 
stant practice. : 

. 3. For our encouragement to this, see, in the midst 

.of their perplexity, how graciously the Lord dealt 
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with them. “Behold, two men in shining garments 
stood by them,” verse 4. What a proof of the divi- . 
nity of our Lord, and of his love to his disciples? As 
the God of the whole earth, and the Lord of the hea- 
venly host, he sent these angels to testify of him, and 
that his human body was raised from the dead. ‘‘'Thus 
they are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation.” (Heb. i. 14.) 
' What do they minister?, First, a tender expostulation: 
““ Why seek ye the living among the dead?” Second- 
ly, a joyful declaration: “ He is not here, butis risen.” 
Thirdly, a precious excitation to their memory: “ Re- 
member how he’spake unto you, when he was yet in 
Galilee, saying, that the Son of Man must be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and 
rise again the third day.” 

4, Wliat was the consequence of this ministry of 
angels?) A most blessed one, These disciples re- 
membered Christ’s words, and returned from the se- 
pulchre greatly satisfied, and mach comforted. But 
why this round about way, to bring to pass this end? 
Why did not our Lord himself appear to them, and 
at once solve their doubts, relieve their perplexity, 
and scatter their fears? or, why not, by the sovereign 
agency of his Spirit, effect this on their minds? In 
this, and every other of his dealings, let us bow to 
his divine sovereignty, and adore his infinite wisdom. 
He cannot err. His ways are best., It is our duty 
to pray, and our wisdom to strive to profit by all. 
And he hereby teaches us these two things: First, 
that the ministry of his word is of his own appointing, 
for those very ends and' purposes which he hath or- 
dained. For he says, “ My word shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
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please.” (Isa. lv. 11.) Here is a sovereign declara- 
tion, and an absolute promise. The Lord’sglory and 
truth are engaged in it. It is not left to the will and 
power of the minister who dispenses it: nor to the 
caprice and humour of those who hear it: but to the 
agency and power of God the Spirit, to make it eflec- 
tual. Love, then, those ministers who preach Christ’s 
word, but look through them to the Lord the Spirit, 
for his blessing to make the word profitable. ‘There- 
fore despise not prophesying or preaching.” (1 Thess, 
v.20.) ‘ Be not wise in your own conceits.” Rom. 
/ SHOU: 

5. That it is our indispensable duty to attend upon 
the ministry of Christ’s word, to read, study, pray 
over, and believe it. ‘“‘ Faith comes by hearing the 
word” (Rom. x. 17.); and if Christ would not satisfy 
and comfort these his first disciples’ hearts without 
his own words, what reason have we to expect he will 
ours? None atall. For he says, ‘‘ He that will do 
my will, shall know of my doctrine.” (John vii. 17.) 
His will is in his word. His word is his will. And 
by his word he accomplishes his will in us, and brings 
comfort to us. So these disciples found it. ‘They 
remembered his words.” And:so shall we too, if we 
use the means for it. We shall experience the com- 
fort and blessedness of it also, as they did. Therefore. 
let us consider, 

II. The blessedness of remembering Christ’s words. 
Here is a large field for our meditation. O, that the 
Lord may help us to gather some balm of Gilead, 
aromatic spices, and flowers of consolation, for the 
healing and joy of our souls! What are we to un- 
derstand by Christ’s words? Doubtless, the whole 
of what God speaks in the Scriptures. They are the 
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words of God; and Christ is God ; therefore, they are 
the words of Christ. Now, first, who and what art 
thou who readest or hearest these words?’ Be your 
state and situation in life what they may, I will answer 
for you in general, that you are a sinner, a dying sin- 
ner, inhabiting a body of sin and death, and breathing 
ina world of sorrow, trouble, and woe; and there- 
fore that you have need to remember Christ’s words, 
to support and. comfort your mind. For they are the 
best and only antidote against the raging of our lusts, 
the working of unbelief, the suggestions of Satan, the 
troubles of life, and the fears of death. Let us medi- 
tate on each of these : 

1. The raging of our lusts, and workings of unbe- 
lief. Pray distinguish here between the raging of 
lusts in us, and the reign of lusts over. Our king 
may have many raging, rebellious subjects in his 
kingdom, but they do not reign over him, but he over 
them, Every Christian, in and under Christ, is a king 
and priest unto God. (Rev. i. 6.) By the power of 
Christ he reigns over his lusts; and hy the grace of 
Christ he sacrifices them unto God. This is to be his 
constant work, for they will rage in him continually. 
Now, what have we to relieve and support our minds 
against these? Christ’s. words, and: remembrance of 
them. For hespeaks most tenderly and affectionate- 
ly to such. When the disciples were in a storm, the 
comfort of faith forsook them, the joy of hope desert- 
ed them, and fears prevailed over them; yet, amidst 
all this, they discovered their faith, by going to Christ, 
with “ Lord, save, or we perish!” How did he be- 
have to them? Tenderly expostulates with them, 
“¢ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” He in- 
stantly silenced. the winds, smoothed the waves, and 
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_ Suppressed their fears. (Matt. viii. 26.) Why? be- 
cause they had great faith, no lustings, no unbelief? 
nay, the contrary is evident. So, if Christ dwell in 
your heart by faith, though this faith may be strongly 
opposed by the raging of sense, and the working of 
unbelief, still your faith will manifest itself, by remem- 
bering Christ’s words, and crying unto him, “ Lord, 
save, or I perish.” O, this remembering Christ’s words, 
calls up the exercise of faith, sets the soul in motion 
to Christ, puts honour upon Christ, and, as it were, 
awake the power of Christ in our behalf. 

_2. Remembering Christ’s words is the best antidote 
against Satan’s suggestions. Christ is the God of 
truth, Satan the father of lies. All that he suggests is 
contrary to Christ’s words, and makes God a liar. He 
is an enemy, a tempter, and an accuser. How are we 
to resist him? ‘‘ Steadfast in the faith.” (1 Pet. v. 9.) 
What is this, but the truth of Christ’s words which we 
believe? How are we to overcome him? ‘“ But by 
the word of the testimony of Christ.” (Rey. xii. 11.) 
When Paul was buffetted by his suggestions and ac- | 
cusations, what answer got be from Christ? This 

- precious one: ‘“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

(2 Cor. xii. 9.) No sinner can want more. Every 

believing sinner is interested in all this. or, what- 

ever Satan may suggest to the contrary, Christ so- 


’ - Jemnly asserts, ‘‘ He who believeth hath everlasting 


life ; is passed from death to life, and shall not come 
into condemnation.” (John v. 24.) Fight the devil 
with Christ’s words, as Christ did with the word of 
God. But what is.Christ’s grace? His free favour; 
working out salvation for, and freely bestowing it on, 
sinners. Satan will ever be suggesting against this, 
to the dishonour of Christ, and the distress of our 
2H3 
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souls; to the devil’s shame, his emissaries’ confusion, 
and our soul’s comfort: hear Christ proclaim his own 
grace, “I give unto my sheep eternal Jife, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of my hand.” John x. 28. 

3. Remembering Christ’s words is the antidote 
against the world’s troubles. Why? Because they 
support the soul under them, and lift it above them: 
Our troubles are allin the covenant, and from cove- 
nant-love to us. Christ is the head of the covenant ; 
he says, “In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 
Why? Because it is his’ will; he knows we cannot 
do without trials. ‘Therefore we shall have them in 
number, weight, and measure ; dealt out from the 

- loving-kindness of our Lord. It is our blessedness 
to see the Lord’s hand in all our troubles, and to re- 
member his words under every one of them: Most 
affectionate words! ‘‘ These things have I spoken 
unto. you, that in me ye might have peace. Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (John xvi. 
33.) Peace and good cheer, in the midst of tribula- 
tions! Lord, increase our faith in thee, and love to — 
thee! But, how is this peace and good cheer to be 
enjoyed? Tn Christ, and from him. For both result 
from the victory of him. 


Lastly, Remembering Christ’s words is the best ° « 


antidote ‘against the fears of death. Death is in our 
catalogue “of mercies, and is one of our covenant 
blessings.- “ Death is yours.” Why so? Because 
“Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’”(1 Cor. iii. 22.) 
How is this?) Christ is God’s Son; you are Christ’s 
brethren. God is your Father in him. ‘Therefore, — 
death is your angel, your friend, your servant, to in- 
troduce you into the fullest enjoyment of God, your 
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heavenly Father’s love, God your Saviour’s salvation, 
and God the holy Spirit’s everlasting comfort in the 
kingdom of heaven. True, natural fears will and may 
beset us, in regard to death and dying; but there is: 
no way of overcoming them, but remembering Christ’s 
- words, For he has most solemnly assured us, “ Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my sayings, 
he shall never see death.” (John viii. 51.) Marvellous! 
What; shall he neverdie? Yes.. But/he shall never 
see death, in his dreadful form, and horrid appear- 
ance, as an officer of justice, commissioned by a God 
of wrath, to drag the soul to tormenting flames. But 
he shall see Christ, the resurrection and the life, who 
has conquered death, reigning over death, as his an- 
gel, to bring the soul to the enjoyment of himself, and 
to be with him in glory. 

Inference.—By way of reproof. “What is a Christ- 
ian without Christ’s words? Naked and defenceless; 
like a soldier surrounded by enemies, without arms. 
See then your folly, who are unmindful of Christ's 
words. Hence it is that you live so much at random, 
and walk so uncertainly and uncomfortably. Have 
you really the peace of God in your heart? Do you 
hesitate? Are you in doubt about it?. What! pro- 
fess to be a believer in Christ, and not possess these? 
How do youlive? What is your conduct? Do yow 
keep holy the Lord’s-day? Do you walk in the Spirit 
every day? Or do you live after the flesh, give way 
to its lusts, and gratify its desires, by indulging your- 
self in carnal pleasures, and worldly diversions? One 
word to your ear, and may the Lord cause it to reach 
your heart. As sure as you are a living sinner, you 
“ sadly forget both your Lord and his words ; yea, you 
pour contempt on both. Mind what he says, “ He 
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who taketh not up his cross and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me.” Matt. x. 38. 


THE FOLLY OF RESISTING, AND THE WISDOM OF 
COMPLYING WITH THE GOSPEL-CALL. 


He answered and said, I will not ; but afterwards he 
repented, and went. —Matt. xxi. 29. 


THE scope of this parable is to shew, that many who- 
have been the vilest of sinners repent, and go to hea- 
ven; when others, who, though they make a profes- 
sion of religion, never go farther than the mere pro- 
fession, and so fall short: parily, also, to shew that 
many, who have been publicans and harlots, are now 
in a better case than the chief priests and scribes. To 
convince us of this, Christ spoke the parable before 
us. For understanding of which, I would notice, 
1. The man in the parable represents God; the two 
sons, different sorts of people among the Jews: both 
had the gospel-call by John the Baptist. The first of 
the sons points out the publicans and harlots, who, 
though they were formerly most vile and hopeless 
creatures, yet, on their hearing of John, repented, and 
became disciples indeed. ‘The second represents the 
priests and Pharisees, who, notwithstanding their high 
pretences to religion, yet were indeed strangers to it, 
their practices did notcorrespond with their profession. 

I. To shew, What is that work to which the gospel 
calls, and with which sinners will not comply? It is 
the work of practical godliness, to which most men 
are strangers. . Itis a large work, as extensive as the 
commandment, which is exceeding broad. I shall 
take it up in these two ; 
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i. The gospel calls you to fall to your salvation- 
work. (Phil. ii. 12.) “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Sinners, you are ina ru- . 
ined condition ; your souls are pining away in your 
iniquities ; there i is a burden of guilt on you that will 
sink you; there is a swarm of living lusts preying on 
you that will devour you. O guilty creature! know- 
est thou not, that thou art God’s enemy, justice’s 
debtor, the law’s criminal, and that the avenger of- 
blood is at your heels? The gospel is calling you to 
consider your ways, and fall to the work of your sal- - 
vation, before it be too late. This, sinner, is your 
work, your foundation-work. Haste, then, out of 
your natural state, and escape for your life to Jesus 
Christ: 

2. The work of sanctification. - (Ezek. xviii. 31; 
Heb. xiii. 12.) Sin is the great devourerand destroyer, 
and therefore the great salvation is from sin. Jesus 
' saves his people from their sins. To think of being 
saved in sin, is a contradiction, for to be left in it is 
ruining. -The sick man does not desire the physician 
to remove death, but to spare his disease: -yea, but 
the foolish sinner is thus unreasonable in the case of 
his soul; he has no will that his clothes be burnt, yet 
he will needs carry fire in his bosom: he wishes not 
his feet to be burned, yet he will walk on coals of 
fire. Living lusts will devour the soul; therefore to 
work, sinners, for you must-either kill or be killed. 
Let not the vineyard of your souls be any more like - 
that of the sluggard.” The sinner’s soul is overgrown 
with burtfu! lusts, there is no fence about it. O! i 
work ; seek holiness. * 

3. The gospel calls you to your genterittglrok? 
(Acts xiii. 36.) “ For David, after he had served his. 
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own generation, by the will of God, fell on sleep.” 
Wherefore were you sent into the world, and made 
members of society? Was it not to honour God, and 
to be useful to your fellow-servants? Surely God sent 
none of us into the world to play with ourselves, like 
the leviathan in the seca. What have ye done for the 
good of any soul?) What have ye done to pluck any _ 
brand out of the burning? I fear, if we reckon our 
days according to what we have done for God in them, 
most of us may reckon our days lost days. Lovk up 
to God, who placed you in the world, and say from 
what you have taken up room in his earth. For 
what use are you in the world? God has given you a 
talent, what have you gained?, He has placed you in 


‘such and such situations and relations, have you done 


' the duties of each? I am to shew. 


II. Whyis it that sinners will not comply with this 
work? , 

1. Because it is the work, to which of all works 
their hearts are most averse. (Rom. viii.7.) They 
would rather do any thing than go and work in God’s 
vineyard. It is against the grain with unrenewed 


-minds. The prodigal would rather feed swine than 


go back to his father, till he came to himself. It is 
like cutting off a right hand, and plucking out aright 
eye, till a day of power make him willing. Ps. cx. 3. 

2. Because of prevailing love to carnal ease. 'The 
man loves to sleep in a sound skin, and therefore will 
die in his nest, if God do not in mercy set a fire to it. 
Sloth is so sweet a sin, that the carnal heart can never 
get a fill of it. (Prov. vi. 10.) The man lies in the bed 
of sloth, and-would not miss heaven, if wishing and 
woulding would do it. But if these will not do, he 
must even want it, for he cannot leave the embrace of 
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his dear ease. Fighting, running, praying, striving, 
wrestling, taking heavenly violence and the like, he 
cannot away with. 

3. Because Satan furnishes them with work. (John 
viii. 44.) When the call of the gospel comes to sin- — 
ners Satan does with them as Pharaoh did with the 
Israelites, holds them more to their tasks; so they 
have always busy hands, and hearts full of their 
works, insomuch that they cannot get the work of re- 
ligion minded to purpose. And what are they doing? 
They are busy, weaving the spider’s web; very busy 
doing nothing, or hatching the cockatrice’s egg, doing 
worse than A They have much to do, haying 
the desires of the flesh and mind to pts They have 
more to do than they are able. 

Ill. Why this refusal should be retracted? why 
they should repent and aim at compliance with the 
gospel call. 

1. Because this refusal is against the respect and 
duty which you owe to him who ¢alls you to the work. 
(Mal. i. 6.) ““A son honoureth his father, and a servant 
bis master: if I then be a father, where is mine ho- | 
nour? and if I be a master, where is my fear? saith 
the Lord of hosts unto you.” Have you no regard to 
the authority of God? or has not he that made you a 
power over you, to prescribe your work? Will ye fol- 
low the dictates of your own corrupt passions, even 
against the plain dictates of his Spirit? Shall we ihus 
by our obstinacy affront our heavenly Father, and 
grieve his Spirit? 

2. Because this refusal is full of the basest ingrati- 
tude. What is the meaning of all the gospel-calls, 
but, sinners, do yourselves no harm? Your interest is 
advanced by working. If thou ply the work of reli- 
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gion, the advantage is thine own; if not, the loss re- 
mains alone with yourself. (Prov. ix. 12.) Itis a great 
favour that thou hast access to the work. Had not 
the Son of God made way for it through his blood, 

thou hadst never got such a call. 

8. It is the most foolish and unreasonable tofusal 
that can be; and if the sinner were not out of himself, 

he could not be capable of it. What! willa starving 
‘man refuse to have meat when it is offered him? or 
will a convict refuse liberty? But this ye do in re- 
fusing Christ’s call, and so judge yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life. This folly and madness will be bitter- 
ness in the end. 

Lastly, You are ruined if you stand to your re- 
fusal. ‘That obstinacy will bar you out of heaven and 
ihe fayour of God for ever. Heaven isa rest pre- 
pared, not for loiterers, but for labourers ; and you that 
will have your ease now, must bid farewell to it for 
ever in another world. (Prov. i. 24.) Salvation-work 
will not work,- unless men bestir themselves; but 
damnation-work will go on when men sit at ease, and 
are carried down the stream into the ocean of the 
wrath of God. < 

1. Repent now, and fall to that work ye have for- 
merly refused ; for it is a work preferable to all other 
works. The work of religion is your main, your chief 
work, (1.) It is the most pleasant work. Many are. 
disgusted at the work of religion, because they think 
it unpleasant. But they have not yet tried it, and 
therefore are not fit judges. You havea more fayour- 
able account of it from Prov. iii. 17. “‘ Her ways are 

--ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” » 
See also Ps. iv. 7, 8. ‘‘ Thou hast put gladness in my 
heart, more than in the time that their corn and their — 
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‘ wine increased. I will both lay me down in peace, 
and sleep; for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.” There is work ada in the vineyard that is 
‘unpleasant to corrupt.nature; but even out of this 
arises the most refined satisfaction to the new nature. 
And what are all the pleasures of this world to re- 
conciliation with God, and that peace of conscience - 
and joy that there isin believing? (2.) It isthe most 
profitable work. The profit hereof is both for time 
and for eternity. (1 Tim. iv. 8.) “ For bodily exercise 
profiteth. little, but godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having ‘the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to'come.” | The profits of it are dura- 
ble profits ; they last, and will be profitable; when all 
others will be of no avail. Hereby you will gain the 
life of your souls, and, as the loss is incomparably 
great, so also is the gain ofit. (3.) Itis the most ne- 
cessary work. It is the one thing needful, absolutely 
needful. (Luke x. 42.) We cannot be happy here or 
hereafter without it; without it we are undone for ever. 

2, The time is coming, when working in the vine- 
yard will be over; and if ye continue to refuse, ye 
know not. if ever you will get another offer; “for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the grave whither thou goest.” This day’s de- 
lay may be an-eternal loss, for you may be in eternity 
before another day. A new refusal is dangerous; God 
may take you at your word. 

3. Our Lord is content yet to invite you to his 
work, notwithstanding your former refusals ; you will 
still be accepted: “ Him that cometh unto me,” says 
Jesus, “1 will in no wise cast out.” 

. Whatever hardships may be in the work of reli- 
gion, it is not long ere you shall be freed from them 
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all; you shall be made more than conquerors: “You 
shall ae from your labours, and your works shall fol- 
low you.” 

Lastly, If you will ‘66 then remember death will 
make you change your mind; and you will getalong 
_ eternity to repent that ye did not repent in time. 
But such a change can then be of no avail but to 
increase your misery. Infinitely better, then, will it be 
for you, if this change takes place at present: “for now 
is the accepted time, and nowis the day of salvation.” 





. joY IN CHRIST. 


Let the children of Zion be joyful in their King. 
Ps. cxlix. 2. 


Ir appears somewhat strange, that a religion com- 
ing from heaven, and purporting to make men hap- 
py, should almost be universally considered as a 
* source of melancholy, and as destructive of all per- 
sonal and social comfort. But it may be easily ac- 
counted for: religion calls men from the pleasures of 
sin, and promises them sublimer pleasures in its stead. 
But unregenerate men, knowing nothing of spiritual 
joy, have no idea that any such thing exists: whereas 
the joys which they are to sacrifice, have afforded 
them many a delicious feast. Hence, till through 
faith in the divine records, they feel the bitterness of 
sin, or taste the felicity of God’s chosen, they will and 
must suppose, that they are called to relinquish what 
is substantial, and to graspa shadow, But the saints 
of old have invariably attested that religion’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness and peace; and David, who 
was no incompetent judge of this matter, exhorts 
every subject of the Redeemer’s kingdom to rejoice 
in Zion’s King. We shall, 
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1, Explain his exhortation. 

Who are the children of Zion? - 

Not every man by nature, seeing we are “ children 
of wrath ;” not any man by education, since it is be- 
yond the power of man to convey to suite such prin- 
ciples and dispositions as are necessary to bring them | 
into that near relation to the church of God: we must 
be born from above, through the influence of God’s 
word and Spirit: and till a supernatural change has 
been wrought on all the faculties of our souls by God 
himself, whatever we may profess to be, we are, be- 
yond a doubt, aliens from the commonwealth of teach. 

Who is their King? 

It is to Christ alone that this name belongs. He 
is, indeed, the King of all the earth, and has the 
whole creation under his control. But, in this sense, 
many are his subjects who despise his person and 
hate his government: whereas over Zion he reigns by 
the most cordial consent of all his people, there not 
being so much as one who does not know him, Jove 
him, serve him, and desire the very thoughts of his 
heart to be subjected to his law. On the other hand, 
he affords them his protection, supplies their wants, 
and makes them victorious over all their enemies. 

What is their duty towards him? 

It is not sufficient that they yield obedience 
to his will, as slaves to a tyrant whom they fear: 
they must love his person, delight in his commands, 
be zealous for his glory, and rely humbly on his 
care: ina word, they must rejoice in-him. This is 
essential to the Christian character: and if we at- 

_tain not to this spirit, we are more inexcusable than 
the Jews, and obnoxious to a heavier doom. We 
say not, indeed, that the children of Zion are never 
to mourn; for mourning is both introductory to joy, 
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aud comabetont with it; yea, it is even a very in 

sary ingredient of that j joy, which we ought to fe 

the contemplation of Christ’s character and off 

and the more fervently we love him, the more d« 

shall we lament, that our Jove and joy are so di: 

portioned to his worth. 

_ 2. The object in whom we are to rejoice. 

- This is nonésother ihan our adorable Emar 
who combines in himself all the perfections o} 
Godhead, and all the excellences of the most spc 
manhood. Moreove:, the love he has manifi 
towards his subjects, is such as infinitely surpi 
our highest conceptions : he assumed our nature. 
died for us, while we were in actual rebellion ag 
him. And what a delightful sway does he exe 

~ over them? So light and easy is his yoke, that 1 

is not one of his laws, no, not one, which may n 
‘summed up i in this, “be happy.” What reward 
does he bestow, ane on a few favourites only, 
~ on all his subjects! There is not one of them 
he does not make a king like unto himself, and } 
upon a throne like unto that on which he hims: 
seated at the right hand of God. Shall we refu 
rejoice in such a King as this? 
3. To those who are going on their way rejoic 
Take care that you make Christ, and not your 
frames or feelings, the object and ground of you 
d guard against pride, self-confidence, and s 
whatever kind, knowing that such things will vi 
and destroy all the happiness ofthe soul. David’s a 
must ever. be attended to: “ Rejoice with tremb] 
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